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Comments 


The publication of an issue of 
the LTT magazine involves many 
steps over a period of time in 
order to produce accurate, 
interesting and purposeful 
articles. The process begins with a 
free flowing session at which 
story ideas are suggested, mulled 
over and accepted or discarded. In 
going through that process for 
this issue, there were two ideas 
which were so compelling they 
required no further deliberation— 
the AbilityPhone and the letter 
from C. P. Russell. 

Articles about telephone 
equipment are the sort you would 
expect to find in a telephone 
company publication, especially 
when the subject is the 
AbilityPhone. This unique 
product, which may revolutionize 
communication for the 
handicapped, is representative of 
how far the technology of 
telephony has come since the 
early days. And it is in keeping 
with LT&T’s tradition of 
innovation, that we are the only 
telephone company field testing 
the AbilityPhone. 

The C. P. Russell article (When 
the West Was Young) might seem 
a less obvious choice since it does 
not deal directly with telephone 
business. Although C. P. was a 
long-time employee of LT&T, the 
letter we are publishing concerns 
primarily his life in the late 
1800’s, before he joined the 
Company. 

This part of the country was, in 
many ways, a wilderness in those 
days. But for those willing to take 


risks it was a land of immense 
possibilities. It was up to those 
risk-takers, the pioneers, to brave 
the challenges of the “Great 
American Desert’’, and lay the 
foundation for development on the 
Great Plains. 

C. P. Russell was one of them. 
He was a man who did not fear 
trying, and as you will see, 
succeeded often. He was a pioneer 
in what were then pioneering 
businesses—ranching, banking, 
lumber— and the telephone 
business. 

C. P. joined the Company 
shortly after it was formed. The 
Bell patents had expired and 
numerous companies providing 
telephone service and equipment 
sprang up around the country. 
When the Lincoln Telephone 
Company (Telegraph had not yet 
been added) began serving 
subscribers in June of 1904, there 
were 1,800 customers. The 
telephone was not a household 
word, much less a household 
convenience. Even in 1937, the 
year C. P. retired, our major 
advertising effort was just to 
convince people to install a 
telephone. Our business, in 1904, 
was not a large regulated 
monopoly, but a pioneer venture 
itself. It was not a sure thing, but 
a risk requiring the spirit and 
know-how that C. P. Russell and 
others of his time brought to it. 
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AbilityPhone 
Removes 
Communication 
Barrier For 


Disabled 


The sudden ring of a telephone 
breaks the stillness, bringing the 
elderly woman up with a start. As 
she pulls herself out of her chair, the 
strident ring sounds again. Moving 
in a slow, crablike shuffle, she 
crosses the room to where the tele- 
Phone is still ringing. Thirty 
seconds later she reaches the tele- 
phone just as it rings for a fifth time. 
She reaches forward, closes stiff- 
ened fingers around the receiver and 
brings it to her ear. “Hello,” she 
says, but there is no answer. She 
stands there for a moment, listening 
to the silence, then, with an expres- 
sion of frustration and despair, 
hangs up the receiver and begins 
the slow, agonizing walk back to her 
chair. Almost immobilized by 
arthritis, she is seldom able to reach 
her telephone in time to receive 
calls. 


As Basic Telecommunica- 
tions representative, Chris 
Davis, adjusts the no- 
hands telephone reciever, 
Duane French uses the 
two button contro! panel to 
operate the AbilityPhone 
terminal. 
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Down the street, the woman’s 20- 
year-old neighbor also hears his 
telephone ringing. He reaches the 
Phone, picks up the receiver, strug- 
gles a moment to speak, but can 
make only a garbled sound. 

“Hello. ..hello ...” he hears 
on the other end, and then silence as 
the caller hangs up. The young man 
has cerebral palsy and is so severely 
afflicted that he is unable to speak, 
making telephone use an impossi- 
bility. 
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If you believe that these examples 
are isolated cases consider the fol- 
lowing statistics: 

... One out of every 120 persons in 
this country is deaf and cannot hear 
the telephone ring, or hear the 
Caller’s voice if they answer the 
Phone... 

... Approximately one of every 120 
Persons is visually impaired and 
Cannot see the dial well enough to 
make a telephone call... 

... One out of every seven Ameri- 
cans suffers from some form of 
arthritis and for many of these, the 
simple task of picking up a receiver 
or dialing a telephone number is 
painfully difficult... 

... There are nearly 750,000 people 
with cerebral palsy in the U.S., 
many of them so severely afflicted 
that speaking is difficult or impos- 
sible and they are unable to use the 
telephone to communicate... 

... More that 500,000 Americans 
have spinal cord damage as a result 
of accidents. Confined to a wheel- 
chair or bed and with limited use of 
their hands, access to a telephone is 
a physical impossibility for many of 
these people... 
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For many of us, who use it without 
a second thought, the telephone is a 
communication device so simple to 
operate that even very young chil- 
dren are adept at using it. This is not 
true, however, for the nearly 47.6 
million Americans who have visual, 
hearing, motor or speech impair- 
ments. A large share of these people 
are so severely disabled that using 
the telephone is difficult at best, and 
in many cases virtually impossible. 


In response to such special needs 
the telecommunications industry 
has developed a number of devices 
ranging from the simple to the 
highly sophisticated. Among such 
devices are headset amplifers, tele- 
phone adaptors and bone conduc- 
tion receivers for the hearing im- 
paired; electronic larynxes and 
voice synthesizers for the vocally 
impaired; and photo-electric probes 
that alert the non-sighted person 
when an incoming call lights the 
switchboard. As useful as these 
devices are in many cases, they do 
not, however, solve the telecommuni- 
cations problems of the approxi- 
mately 10 million Americans with 
severe or multiple disabilities. 

That gap is now being closed with 
the introduction of a new micro- 
processor-based terminal currently 
being field tested in the Lincoln 
area—a device which promises to 
provide the severely or multiple dis- 
abled with telephone service as well 
as with security and increased inde 
pendence. The device is the Ability- 
Phone™ terminal developed by 
Basic Telecommunications Corpora- 
tion of Fort Collins, Colorado. LT&T 
is conducting field trials in coopera- 
tion with Basic Telecommunica- 
tions Corporation, involving eight 
persons who are severely disabled. 


According to Duane French, who 
is participating in the field trials 
and assisting in training the test 
group in use of the equipment, the 
purpose of the field trials is to ensure 
that the equipment fits all the needs 
of those people it is designed to help. 

“The AbilityPhone terminal was 
developed under the guidance of reg- 
istered occupational therapists and 
other professionals,’’ French ex- 
plains, “‘but until the persons it was 
designed for actually use it in their 
homes, we won’t know how well 
they can adapt to using it.” 

Field testing will pinpoint any 
changes needed in the system’s 
design before it is released for mar- 
keting. For example, French de- 
scribed how one member of the test 
group, who has no mobility in his 
hands, has to use a headstick to 
operate the push button controls, 
making it difficult for him to see the 
visual display panel. As a result, a 
recommendation has gone to the 
manufacturer that the visual dis- 
play be located at the base of the 


The AbilityPhone™ terminal consists of an 
adjustable visua/ display. and aajustable index 
display mounted on a power module 


on 


terminal for individuals with a sim- 
ilar disability. 

Selection of the test group was 
made by occupational therapists 
and Independent Living Specialists 
here in Lincoln, according to 
French. 

‘“‘We wanted this to be a positive 
experience, soit was very important 
that we select disabled persons who 
have made the mental adjustment 
to using a machine,” he explains. 
“Very often a disabled person re- 
sists having a machine control so 
much of his or her environment. No 
matter how helpful the machine is, 
you begin to feel like a machine 
yourself,” says French, who is con- 
fined to a motorized wheelchair as 
the result of an accident. Selection of 
the right people and proper training 
will be the key to the success of the 
AbilityPhone, he feels. 


The AbilityPhone terminal con- 
sists of a visual display similar toa 
CRT terminal. This display spells 
out messages for the hearing im- 
paired. An optional voice synthe- 
sizer speaks the messages for the 
vocally disabled and external 
switches allow the motor impaired 
to activate all functions. There are 
over 40 functions available, along 
with an easy to operate keyboard 
with pictured symbols of each 
function. 

Among the device’s telecommuni- 
cations features are automatic 
phone functions such as automatic 
answering, dialing and re-dialing if 
there is no answer on the first call. If 
the person with arthritis in our first 
example had had an AbilityPhone, 
the automatic answering device 
would have answered on the third 
ring and given the caller this mes- 
sage, “This phone has been an- 


French drew an interested crowd as he dem- 
onstrated the AbilityPhone's features at a dis- 
play at the Nebraska State Fair earlier this 
year. 


swered for me automatically. IfI am 
not with you in two minutes, it will 
hang up.” This would have given 
the woman sufficient time to reach 
the telephone before the caller 
hung up. 

In addition to those functions 
associated with sending or receiv- 
ing messages, the AbilityPhone 
terminal has a number of functions 
designed to monitor the user’s wel- 
fare. For example, the OK? feature 
asks the question, ‘““Are you OK?” at 
pre-programmed intervals. If the 
user fails to respond, pre-determined 
emergency numbers will be auto- 
matically called to summon assist- 
ance. The device can also be wired to 
smoke detectors and will automati- 
cally call the Fire Department and 
other emergency numbers in the 
event of a fire. Other pre-pro- 


grammed emergency numbers can 
be automatically dialed by simply 
touching the “Help” button. 

The AbilityPhone can also serve 
as aenvironmental control device to 
provide the disabled individual 
greater independence. Lights and 
appliances can be turned on or off 
and exterior doors locked or un- 
locked from the control board. 

“The security functions would be 
handy in any household,” French 
explains, ‘‘but for the disabled, 
being able to summon help in case of 
fire or a medical emergency and 
being able to open the door when 
help arrives is a necessity. Without 
that type of security, a greater 
degree of nursing care or compan- 
ionship is required—something that 
is undesirable, both from the stand- 
point of cost and of the independ- 
ence of the disabled person.” 

“One of the functions I find most 
useful is the reminder function,” 
comments French. “Since I am 
unable to write, I cannot make notes 
to myself or keep a written calendar 
of appointments. With the Ability- 
Phone terminal I can program in 
dates on the keyboard and it will 
audibly remind me of each day’s 
appointments.” The reminder func- 
tion is also useful to those persons 
who must have medicines or care at 
specific time intervals. 

The 90-day field trials, which 
began in September, will be com- 
pleted in early December according 
to John Frey of LT&T’s Planning 
Department. After the trial results 
are evaluated by the manufacturer 
and any necessary modifications in 
design made, the AbilityPhone ter- 
minal will be released for market- 
ing. LT'&T plans to offer the term1- 
nal for sale in early 1982. The 
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system will cost from $2,500 to 
$3,000, depending on the options 
and features required. 


‘‘We don’t anticipate a large 
market for the AbilityPhone,” Frey 
explains, ‘but we feel that by mak- 
ing it available, we will be serving a 
significant number of individuals 
who have been unable to make full 
use of telephone service in the past. 
It is important to remember that 
there are more disabled persons in 
our community than many of us 
realize.” 

French states that according to 
the 1977 Bureau of Census Survey of 
Income and Employment there are 
34,553 individuals with a disability 
in Nebraska, and of this number 
14,858 are severely disabled. Of 
those who are severely disabled 
many could possibly benefit from 
the use of the AbilityPhone 
Terminal. 

“We've had very positive response 
from those participating in the field 
trials,” French says. “It’s gratifying 
to have equipment available to fill 
this need, but we anticipate some 
problems in being able to supply the 
terminals to those who need them. 
The equipment is relatively expen- 
Sive and those persons who would 
benefit most from the AbilityPhone 
terminal are those least able to 
afford the cost of the equipment.” 

He explains that when the re- 
Search and development began on 
the AbilityPhone terminal, there 
were funds available for purchase of 
the equipment. Today, however, 
most vocational rehabilitation pro- 
grams throughout the country have 
experienced severe budget cuts, 
making funding unavailable 
through the agencies working with 
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the disabled. The manufacturer is 
currently looking to the private sec- 
tor for assistance and hopes that 
some help may be available from 
public service organizations. 
According to Frey, LT&T is also 
involved in finding alternative 
methods of financing for customers 
wishing to obtain an AbilityPhone, 
particularly through third party 
sources. 

The AbilityPhone terminal will 
not only open a communications 
door to the severely disabled, but it 
increases their ability to care for 
themselves, according to French, 
who says that there is more than 
just the humane aspect involved in 
helping the disabled become more 
independent. 

“The experience of The Nebraska 
Division of Rehabilitation Services 
has shown that helping the disabled 
become self-sufficient means that 
less tax dollars are spent in their 
support, and that’s simply good 
business.” 


What should 
I say if my 
neighbor 
asks...? 


“My sister says that the Phone 
Center at East Park Plaza belongs 
to the Telephone Company, but my 
sister-in-law says that it is part of 
the new competition between phone 
companies that we’ve been hearing 
about and is just another company 
that sells telephones. Who is right? 


Your sister is right. The Phone 
Center located at East Park Plazais 
a branch office and retail outlet for 
the Lincoln Telephone Company 
just as the Phone Center located at 
15th & “M” Street in Lincoln. At 
either Phone Center, customers can 
pay their telephone bills, order 
phone service, or purchase or lease 
telephone sets. 

The Phone Centers provide a con- 
venient location where our custom- 
ers can come in and pick up their 
own telephone sets saving the cost 
of a service call to their homes. Each 
Phone Center also has a display of 
the complete line of decorator 
phones offered for sale by LT&T. 
Although Phone Centers are also 
located in each area and exchange 
office throughout the LT&T terri- 
tory, the East Park Plaza center is 
the only one located in a shopping 
center and designed as a retail store. 


Candlestick dial tele- 
phone in use from 1905 
to 1928 by Lincoln Tele- 
phone Company. 


This early wall telephone, 
manufactured in about 
1898 by Stromberg-Carl- 
son, was powered by a 
glass wet-cell battery. 


Pioneer Phone 
Collection 
Recalls 
Telephony 
History 


Jack Caldwell (left) and Al Farmer spent many hours cataloging and 


labeling the Pioneer's antique phone 'n this displa 
case in the auditorium at 15th ‘and goes naueee f 


The names are as intriguing as 
the appearance—‘“‘Silver Dollar”’ 
model, “Glass Front” phone, “Tight 
Wire” instruments, the “Candle- 
stick’? model, and the ‘three box” 
and “two box’ telephones. They are 
made of solid oak, walnut, or equally 
handsome hardwood, often with 
metal parts of solid brass and 
gleaming nickel plating. 

These are the historical tele- 
phones displayed in the eighth floor 
auditorium and are a part of the his- 
torical telephone collection of the 
Frank H. Woods’ Telephone Pioneer 
Association. 

The history of many of the old 
instruments is as richly interesting 
as their appearance. Many of the 
individual pieces were either used in 
Nebraska or are known to be identi- 
cal or similar to those which were 
used in this part of the country. 

For example, the “Silver Dollar” 
phone was a pay phone built to 
accept silver dollars as well as 
halves, quarters, dimes and nickels. 
The one in the Pioneer’s collection 1s 
similar to those known to have been 
used in Columbus, Nebraska. 

The “Glass Front” model is an 
extremely rare wall phone of the 
“two box” type. Wooden boxes at the 
top and bottom enclose some com- 
ponents of the instrument, while a 
metal mouthpiece extends on an 
arm from the center of the phone. 
The top box has a large glass front 
which reveals the mechanism of the 
hook switch and magneto. An old 
label indicates it was used in a hotel 
in Chicago, probably in the early 
1900's. 

The four “Tight Wire” or acousti- 
cal instruments in the collection are 
approximately a century old and 
one is clearly marked as having 
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been patented in 1881. Another was 
used by a Pawnee City banker to 
communicate between his bank of- 
fice and his home. All four of the 
acoustical phones operate on the 
same principle as the children’s toy 
phones constructed from tin cans 
and strings. A tightly stretched wire 
carries vibration from a voice 
shouted into the instrument trans- 
mitter to a distant diaphragm 
which acts as a receiver. 

The Pioneer’s collection consists 
of about 150 telephones and related 
historical items, 125 of which are on 
display. Included are several models 
of Alexander Graham Bell’s first 
telephones. These and other items 
are arranged to portray the chrono- 
logical order of the development of 
the telephone. 


Many items in the collection, 
although not telephones, do relate 
directly to the history of Telephony 
or Lincoln Telephone Company in 
particular. One of these is a 
National Company telephone dial- 
ing unit and a bank of step-by-step 
switches. This system was installed 
for a brief time in an exchange at 
Pawnee City, Nebraska, and dates 
back to about 1898. Also displayed 
are various types of batteries once 
used in telephones, including sev- 
eral made of glass. 

In another display case, a collec- 
tion of three pipes smoked by Com- 
pany founder Frank H. Woods, Sr. is 
on exhibit as well as an ancient 
sleeve crimper once in the collection 
of early LT&T Plant Superintendent 
Mark Caster. The crimper was dam- 
aged in a tragic accident which 
caused electrocution of the man who 
had been using the tool. 

Much of the credit for the current 
fine condition of the display should 


Hardwood and nickle plating were used in 
the early “Strowger” dial telephone used by 
LT&T between 1905 and 1925. The one 
model shown its an 11-hole dial model manu- 
factured in 1908 by Automatic Electric 
Company. 


go to Pioneer member Al Farmer, 
who acts as an unofficial curator of 
the collection. Together with other 
volunteers from the organization’s 
membership, he has refurbished, 
repaired, restored and correctly 
identified the various pieces in the 
collection. In many cases he has re- 
stored the instruments to more au- 
thentic condition by replacing var- 
ious parts with those like the ones 
originally used. It has been a project 
of five years or more duration and is 
still going on. In the past few 
months the Pioneers have added an 
interesting wood telephone receiver 
patent model of 1886, together with 
copies of the patent papers and doc- 
uments. Purchases of this item and 
others were partially made possible 
by the sale of duplicate items and 
some European telephone equip- 
ment in the collection. 

The Pioneer’s collection is consid- 
ered one of the better collections of 
its type in the country, according to 
Mr. Farmer whois also chairman of 
the board of the Antique Telephone 
Collectors Association, a ten-year- 
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old association headquartered in 
Abilene, Kansas. 

‘Although it is not the largest col- 
lection,” commented Farmer, “we 
have some very unique pieces.” 

The collection had its origin about 
52 years ago. As LT&T was ap- 
proaching its 25th anniversary, it 
was suggested that the Company 
have a display of old telephones. 
Publicity Director C. W. “Red” Mot- 
ter was assigned the task of gather- 
ing up any available old phones for 
the display. 

He put together a collection of 
what he called “‘models of the first 

13 telephones.” This was shown on 
several occasions in the late 1920’s. 
Many of the instruments loaned for 
this purpose turned into permanent 
gifts, forming the nucleus of the 
present collection. 

Mr. Motter’s successor, Norman 
Ott, appears to have been the mov- 
ing force towards expanding and 
improving the collection. Retired 
LT&Ter Joe Hartley worked with 
Mr. Ott during the 1930’s and even- 
tually became the unofficial Com- 
pany historian. He recalls, ““We took 
in everything people would bring us. 
We had one wall filled with the 
beginnings of the collection.” 

Public tours of the telephone 
building included a look at the inter- 
esting old telephones. As a result, 
people became aware of the histori- 
cal value of old telephones and some 
of them donated various pieces of 
equipment. By the mid 1950’s, a trav- 
elling display of some of the most 
interesting telephones had been de- 
veloped. This was used at a number 
of central office open houses during 
Lincoln Telephone’s golden anni- 
versary year in 1954 and in succeed- 
ing years as the Company pursued 
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an aggressive dial conversion 
program. 

As the collection grew and 
became more valuable, it was rec- 
ognized that it should be more care- 
fully preserved, organized and devel- 
oped. The Pioneers of the Frank H. 
Woods Association had the talent 
and the knowledge required and 
took on the responsiblity for the col- 
lection. The Company has sup- 
ported their efforts by providing the 
attractive display space in the 15th 
& M Building. 

The growing interest in collecting 
phones and the rapidly increasing 
value of antique instruments has 
brought to an end the days of the 
travelling displays of these interest- 
ing old phones. But the collection is 
still active. The Pioneers continue to 
gather and store more modern 
examples of the changing art and 
technology of the telephone busi- 
ness and to add to and expand the 
exhibit to keep it current and 
complete. 


One of four acoustical phones in the collec- 
tion, this model was the first telephone in use 
in Auburn and was installed about 1888. 


This elaborate “glass front” model was in use 
in the early 1900's in Chicago's Central Plaza 
hotel. 


Early model test sets are among the items on 
display in the Pioneer's collection. 
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Are You a Severe Driver? 


by Larry Small 


Everybody likes to think of him- 
self or herself as at least a normal 
driver and probably better than 
normal. But under the definitions of 
new car manufacturers most of us 
are abnormal or severe drivers in 
regard to the use to which we put our 
cars. Larry Small, LT&T’s motor 
vehicle supervisor, has compiled 
some information on drivers, motor 
vehicles and their maintenance. 


In the last few years, scheduled 
maintenance intervals for new cars 
have been lengthened due to im- 
provements in materials, oil and the 
use of unleaded gasoline. New car 
owners are told that they need to 
change their oil and oil filter only 
about every 7,500 miles (10,000 
according to one manufacturer) 
under (normal) driving conditions. 
“Normal” conditions are defined as: 


Not allowing the car to fre- 
quently idle for long periods. 

Not taking short trips of ten 
miles or less. 

Not driving in dusty or pol- 
luted areas. 

Not pulling a trailer. 


Most of us do not drive under 
normal conditions as described 
above. We all live in the snowbelt 
and many of us are city drivers who 
make frequent short trips in stop- 
and-go conditions. In that sense, we 
are not “normal” drivers. The aver- 
age driver is abnormal by the new 
car manufacturer’s standards and 
should be considered a “severe” 


driver in regard to the type of condi- 
tions under which he or she operates 
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his or her car. A survey by an auto 
filter manufacturer showed that 84 
percent of the nation’s drivers fall 
into the severe category. 

What happens to your car under 
severe conditions? 

Every time the engine is started, 
the oilis contaminated with blow-by 
soot from the combustion chamber, 
raw gasoline, and condensed mois- 
ture. In cold weather the moisture is 
so great that frost forms under the 
valve covers of the engine, melts 
when the engine is started and di- 
lutes the oil. On a short trip the 
moisture never has a chance to 
warm up sufficiently to evaporate. 

Although it is true that oil never 
wears out, itis also a fact that about 
20 percent of a can of motor oil is 
composed of chemical detergents, 
viscosity improvers, anti-oxidants 
and corrosion inhibitors, all de 
signed to help the oil do a complete 
job of lubrication. These products 
and chemicals break down from the 
heat generated from the engine and 
need to be replenished. 

After 3,000 miles of severe driv- 
ing, the engine oil is saturated with 
foreign substances and the addi- 
tives are nearly used up. That’s why 
owners’ manuals state that service 
intervals for severe driving should 
be an oil change about every 3,000 
miles or every three months. 

At the Lincoln Telephone Motor 
Vehicle Department we change oil 
and oil filters in all of our vehicles 
every 4,000 miles or every six 
months. Every 2,000 miles we give 
each car or truck a chassis lubrica- 
tion and inspect fluid levels, belts, 


hoses, lights, exhaust system, U- 
joints, shock absorbers and steer- 
ing. A few vehicles driven under 
exceptionally severe conditions (for 
example the shuttle bus) have their 


oil and filter changed every 2,000 
miles. 


Most new car owners’ manuals 
recommend changing the oil filter at 
the first oi] change and every other 
change thereafter. However, it is 
cheap insurance to replace the filter 
at every oil change. Why contami- 
nate the fresh oil with a quart of 
dirty oil? You can’t tell how clogged 
with dirt and sludge an old filter 
may be. If it is too near the end of its 
useful service life, the fresh oil won’t 
be properly filtered. 

One of the biggest problems 
caused by using the extended ser- 
vice intervals is that it encourages 
owners to neglect checking all the 
things LT&T checks every 2,000 
miles—fluid levels, belts, hoses, fil- 
ters and tires. 

People think extended service 
intervals include everything. The 
last time they thought about their 
cooling system was after a heater 
hose burst. People need to remember 
that vehicles not maintained as 
they should be, will eventually have 
expensive repair bills. LT&T’s 
Motor Vehicle Department runs by 
the adage “An ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure.” It’s agood 
guideline for all motor vehicle 
owners. (@) 
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New Microwave System 


Links Lincoln and Beatrice 


Rising 15 stories above the street 
level, two horn-shaped antennas, 
weighing nearly 3/4 of a ton each, 
were hoisted onto the microwave 
tower on top of LT&T’s 15th & “M” 
Street building in October. The 
antennas are part of a new digital 
microwave system that will link 
Beatrice to Lincoln in preparation 
for the conversion of Beatrice to dig- 
ital switching in December 1982. As 
a part of the system, a new 300 foot 
tower has been erected near Cla- 
tonia where two sets of antennas 
will be installed to relay the signal 
between Beatrice and Lincoln. A 
single set of antennas will be 
installed on the existing tower on 
the Beatrice central office. The com- 
plete system will be installed and 
ready for testing by April or May of 
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1982, according to Loyal Park, trans- 
mission engineer. 

Circuits currently connecting 
Beatrice to Lincoln consist of N car- 
riers which are carried on buried 
cable. After the conversion, more 
circuits will be required, making it 
practical to change to digital cir- 
cults which can travel via the mic- 
rowave system. 

An existing repeater station 
located near Clatonia will be util- 
ized by the new system, but because 
of the additional wind load of the 
new antennas, a new tower was 
erected at the site. The repeater sta- 
tion is currently used to relay sig- 
nals between Lincoln and Hebron 
and Fairbury. 

Both the antennas at Clatonia 
and Beatrice are of the conven- 
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antenna is moved into position on the roof of the 
LT&T building from where it will be lifted onto the microwave tower. Loyal Park, transmission 
engineer, is dwarfed by the % ton antenna. 


tional, round, parabolic, reflector 
type antenna, but those installed on 
the Lincoln tower are large, horn- 
shaped super high-performance an- 
tennas. The horn-shaped antennas, 
although more expensive, are re- 
quired at the Lincoln site to prevent 
the Milford microwave signal from 
interfering with the Beatrice signal, 
according to Park. The antennas at 
all three sites are set 40 feet apart. 
Normal transmission will occur to 
and from the top antenna, while 
signals from the lower antenna will 
be monitored and compared to the 
signal received at the top antenna. 
If the signals received by the upper 
antenna fade because of atmos- 
pheric conditions, reception will be 
automatically transferred to the 
lower antenna. 

Work crews installing the anten- 
nas included Lincoln personnel as 
well as a team from the Andrew 
Corporation of Orlando Park, [lli- 
nois, which manufactures the anten- 
nas. Estimated cost of the project for 
LT&T is nearly $600,000, including 
microwave radio equipment. (@) 
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From the top of the tower Gary Kuchera operates a crane lifing 
the antenna into position. Unable to see the action below, 


Kuchera gets his instructions via headset from installers two 
floors below. 


Like threading a giant needle, installers 
lower the huge antenna into a support 
ring located on the tower's 15th level. 
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Steel girders and microwave 
towers on Site at the Clatonia 4 
relay station were later raised xe 
to form the link between Bea- a 
trice and Lincoln. 
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Although built more than 10 years ago to support 

a mobile radio antenna, the Beatrice tower was 
designed to handle future additions. Today it sup- 
ports two new microwave antennas, each weigh- 


he 
ing about 500 pounds. ft 
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LT&T husband and wife team, Esther and Merle Schneider listen attentively to tips on 


retiring. Merle has 34 years of service with the Company and Esther has been with LT&T 


20 years. 


Once upon a time, there was a 
man who had a dream. One day he 
would retire from his job and sail the 
Seven Seas. Retirement day finally 
came. The man sold his house and 
moved with his wife to the West 
Coast where they bought a beautiful 
sailboat. Unlike most fairy tales, 
however, this one had an unhappy 
ending. It was only after they 
hoisted sail and set off into the 
sunset that the man and his wife 
realized that they both hated sail- 
ing—and that both got seasick at 
the sight of the ocean. At a consid- 
erable loss of money, they sold the 
boat, returned to the Midwest and 
wondered what went wrong with 
their dream. 


It is not uncommon, according to 
the Association for Retired Persons, 
for retirement dreams to become a 
nightmare because they were not 
properly planned in advance. Had 
the man in our scenario planned 
better, he would probably have 
become involved in sailing activi- 
ties long before his actual retire- 
ment and found that this particular 
dream was not practical for him and 
his wife. Planning would have 
saved both of them much financial 
and emotional stress. 


Like most companies, LT&T has 
for many years provided pre-retire- 
ment counseling for employees 
within a few months of their retire- 
ment date. Now, however, a new 
dimension has been added to the 
Company’s pre-retirement program 
with the addition of a series of 
retirement planning seminars. The 
seminars will offer employees an 
opportunity to constructively plan 
for retirement. 


At what age should you start 
planning for your retirement—40 - 
50 - 60? “The age depends on the 
circumstances,” declares Art Sharp, 
employee relations supervisor. 
“What is important is that you start 
planning ahead for those retirement 
years. Successful retirement is just 
as dependent on advance planning 
and preparation as a_ successful 
work career.” 


“Ideally, a person should begin 
planning for retirement at about age 
40,” Sharp says. “That isn’t always 
realistic for many people, however. 
At that age, most couples still have 
children at home and do not have 
enough disposable income available 
to do much in the way of financial 
preparation for retirement. It’s only 
after the children leave home anda 


Pre-Retirement 
Planning 
Seminars 

Pave the Way 


couple finds themselves with a sur- 
plus of money—as well as time— 
that they begin thinking seriously 
about preparing for their retirement 
years.” 

There are other reasons people put 
off planning for their retirement, 
according to Sharp. Some people 
just plain do not like to face the fact 
that they are getting that old. Most 
often, however, people put it off 
because they do not know how to go 
about planning for retirement. The 
retirement planning seminars offer 
LT&T employees a solution to this 
problem. 


The first of the series of nine 
seminars was attended by eleven 
employees, and their spouses or 
guests, who have already scheduled 
their retirement dates. Current 
plans call for offering the seminars 
once or twice each year as needed. 
Present plans are for the seminars 
to be open to employees 50 years or 
older whether or not they plan to 
retire in the immediate future. 
Attendance is on a volunteer basis 
and the employee’s spouse or any 
other member of his or her family is 
welcome to attend with the 
employee. 
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“At age 50,” Sharp says, “most 
employees still have at least 15 of 
their most productive years ahead of 
them and that is ample time to plan 
retirement income and how they 
will spend those retirement years. 
The seminars will be helpful at any 
age, however. Since this was our 
first program, we had several 
employees who are very close to 
retirement age and will probably be 
retiring within the next year. Even 
these people, however, felt that the 
information they received would be 
valuable in letting them know what 
to expect from retirement.” 

The nine-week program covers 
such topics as the challenge of 
retirement, health and safety, hous- 
ing location, legal affairs, sources of 
income, meaningful use of time, 
financial planning and attitude and 
role adjustment. Each session 
includes a speaker or resource 
authority and ends with a question 
and answer session or a group dis- 
cussion. Some sessions also include 
a film such as the one from which 
our opening scenario was taken. 

“We are fortunate that we have so 
many good resources available to 
us,” Sharp comments. “We have 
had our Company doctor, Jerry 
Reed, on one of the programs, and 
John Frey of the LT&T Planning 


Department, who is an attorney, 
acted as resource authority for the 
meeting on legal affairs.” 


Speakers from outside the Com- 
pany have also addressed specific 
topics of interest to the group, 
according to Sharp. For example, a 
local bank executive and a represen- 
tative of the Social Security office 
were present to discuss sources of 
retirement income and answer ques- 
tions on Social Security benefits; a 
Lincoln real estate executive 
addressed the topic of housing, and 
a psychologist fielded the partici- 
pants’ questions on attitude and role 
adjustment. 


Material used in the seminars was 
prepared by AIM (Action for Inde- 
pendent Maturity), a division of the 
American Association of Retired 
Persons and is used by many corpo- 
rations throughout the country. 


“The material we provide for the 
seminar requires the personal 
involvement of each participant,” 
Sharp explains. “We also encourage 
everybody to participate in the 
group discussions and question-and- 
answer sessions so that their indi- 
vidual concerns can be addressed 
and their specific questions 
answered.” 
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Something to ponder about—sources of income during retirement years. Among those 
present at the retirement planning session on income were: Bev Hobson, Ardell Roth, Bob 
Roth, Jerry Sharp, Art Sharp, Joanie Winders and Paul Neiswanger. 


One of the soon-to-be-retired peo- 
ple who has attended the seminars 
is Mary Pohlenz (Supply). 

‘‘T’ve already made several 
changes in my own plans as aresult 
of the seminar on real estate,” she 
comments. 


Pohlenz, who plans to retire this 
spring after 32 years with the Com- 
pany, has elected to begin her 
retirement with a new career. She 
has accepted a job in California 
with Pacific Telephone where she 
will be training people with visual 
and hearing impairments to use a 
switchboard developed for the hand- 
icapped. 


“It’s something I’ve always 
wanted to do,’’ she comments. 
“After I attended the retirement 
Seminars, however, I made several 
changes in my original plans. I had 
planned to sell my house and buy a 
new one right away. Now I realize 
that this is not the time to sell, so I 
am going to rent my Lincoln house 
for awhile.” 


During the seminar, the lecturer 
went over Mary’s plans and showed 
her how this would affect her tax 
status and what the financial 
advantages would be if she kept her 
home here in Lincoln until she is 
settled in her new job in California. 
A widow for the past several years, 
Pohlenz says that she learned a lot 
of things by stumbling or making 
mistakes, but feels that the semi- 
nars have steered her clear of sev- 
eral mistakes that she might have 
made without the expert advice 
received. 


“Unless people give some thought 
to the changes that retirement 
brings, those years can turn into 
ones of frustration and unhappiness 
rather than the golden years they 
had dreamed of,” Sharp says. ‘“‘We 
hope that these seminars will enable 
our retirees to make their dreams 
come true.” 


Any employee interested in regis- 
tering for the 1982 Spring or Fall 
Seminar should write Art Sharp, 
indicating the seminar they wish to 
attend. 
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When the 
West Was 


Young 


Early LT&T officer 
recalls life when 
the horse was 
transportation 

and communication 
was face-to-face 


From buckskins to blue serge—the dignified 
gentleman in the 1931 photo of LT&T secretary- 
treasurer, C. P. Russell, bears little resemblance 
to the tough young cowboy who joined the 
Company in 1905. 
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Anybody who has ever moved has 
had the experience of finding some long- 
forgotten historical trivia tucked away 
in a corner—trivia that moves the imag- 
ination and recalls “that’s the way it 
was back then.” We found such a letter 
recently when the Company’s historical 
files were moved from the 5th floor vault 
to new quarters in the Midwest building 
and felt that it was worthy of sharing 
with our readers. 

The letter, written by C. P. Russell, an 
early officer of the Company, tells of his 
early years on the prairie in the late 
1800’s. A pioneer in the truest sense of 
the word, Russell joined a new pioneer- 
ing venture when he became cashier 
and bookkeeper of the then two-year-old 
Lincoln Telephone Company. He later 
became auditor and was elected treas- 
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urer of the Company in 1920, a position 
he held until his retirement in 1938. He 
died at the age of 86 in 1944, only four 
years after this autobiographical letter 
was written. 

Mr. Russell’s letter was written to 
Addison Spaugh, a Wyoming rancher 
who was the subject of a story published 
in the Country Gentleman. The article 
was later expanded into a book titled, 
“The Long Trail from Texas, as traveled 
by Ad Spaugh and told by Frazier 
Hunt” (Doubleday-Doran, June 1940). 
Mr. Russell’s early pioneering days so 
clearly paralleled those of the Wyoming 
rancher that he felt compelled to write 
the following biographical letter. 


April 1, 1940 
Mr. Addison A. Spaugh 
Bel Pré Ranch 
Lusk, Wyoming 
Dear Mr. Spaugh: 

Mrs. Russell and I have just finished 
reading the interesting story of your life 
as told by Frazier Hunt in the Country 
Gentleman, and we congratulate you on 
having spent a long and strenuous life 
developing our “last frontier” and that 
you are still going strong. What makes 
your story of special interest to us is the 
fact that I was also born in 1857, and I 
rode the range and developed a cattle 
ranch four years, from 1880 to 1884, and 
Mrs. Russell, then Orissa Swisher, and I 
were married in a sod house two miles 
south of Goodland, Kansas, on her 
father’s homestead, on August 31, 1887, 
a year after you were married. I took a 
homestead and timber claim on the 
south Beaver in Rawlins County, Kan- 
sas, stringing the forties along the creek 
bottom, taking in nearly two miles of the 
creek, where I located my ranch in the 
Spring of 1880, the same year you and 
Mr. Manville located your ranch and 
bought the OW on Old Woman’s Creek. 


My life up to this time had been very 
different from yours. My father was an 
Episcopal Minister and I was born in 
Stillwater, Minnesota, where he was a 
Missionary to the Indians. When I was 
five we moved to Bloomsburg, Pennsy]l- 
vania, where my mother died the next 
year. | was with an aunt and uncle in 


Springfield, Massachusetts until father 
married again when I was nine, and he 
took us to our new home in Glens Falls, 
New York. When I was twelve we went 
west. I wasin school all the years until I 
was fourteen, when I was in the first 
year of college at Davenport, Iowa. The 
college closed and we went to Corning, 
Iowa, where I later had the manage 
ment of a lumber business. We went to 
Chariton, Iowa where I studied dentis- 
try, joined an engineering party run- 
ning a railroad line, and went to work 
for a capitalist and railroad contractor 
and helped build railroads in Iowa, 
Colorado, and eighteen months down 
through the swamps of Louisiana, 
finally a branch for the Burlington in 
Illinois. 

Railroad contracting being quiet, I 
was in the office in Chariton as private 
secretary for the capitalist S. H. Mal- 
lory. A letter came one day from O. L. 
Palmer from Atwood, Kansas. Mallory 
had furnished Palmer 150 head of cows 
to handle on his ranch on the Beaver on 
shares. The cows were from Iowa and 
poor rustlers as they had been dairy cat- 
tle. He had lost fifteen head and wanted 
Mallory to take them offhis hands. Mal- 
lory handed me the letter and said, 
“Calvin, what will we do with the con- 
founded cattle?” I replied, “Sell them to 
me and I’]l go out west and be a cattle 
king.” He said, “All right, you go look 
the country over, make a price you will 
pay for them, and you can have all the 
time you want to pay.” 


To make a long story short, at 
Omaha I outfitted myself with saddle, 
bridle, chaps, spurs, blanket, hat, etc. 
At Culbertson, the nearest railroad 
point to Atwood I bought Olive’s buck- 
skin saddle horse. He had just come 
from Texas with a bunch of ponies. I 
rode over to Atwood, 30 miles, looked 
the country over, located the claims on 
the South Beaver, built a good sod 
house, and moved the cattle up from 
Palmers. The Dunlap brothers, Harry 
and Andy, who had been there several 
years, had three miles of the Beaver 
joining me on the west, and we held our 
cattle together riding the divides to 
keep them from straying too far and to 


| pass the range cattle on, to keep them 
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as far as possible from mixing with our 
herd. Dunlaps had about 200 head at 
that time. Some of our cattle would 
stray and join the range cattle so we 
rode with the round-ups to help with 
branding, castrating, etc., and to cut 
out our own. 

My brands wereM circle M and horse- 
shoe bar. We ranged from the North 
Platte on the north to the Arkansas 
south through Kansas, Nebraska, and 
Colorado. Your range with the Con- 
verse and Swan outfits was further 
north and west so we never happened 
to meet. The outfits on our range were 
Wilson with circle brand, Ben Bird 
with 25 brand, Benkleman with T 
wrench, Tuttle with TT, Shepherd on 
the Aricarree, Pigpen brand, and oth- 
ers located principally on the Republi- 
can River with Benkleman on the Bur- 
lington as shipping point. I have seen 
10,000 head of cattle, 40 wagons, 400 
cowpunchers and 2500 ponies in a beef 
roundup on the river near Benkleman 
and the town was sure painted a bright 
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red as you can imagine. We branded a 
calf with a Circle M when we were mov- 
ing the cattle from Palmers in 1880. He 
gave out and we left him near the creek, 
expecting to get him in a day or two, 
but could not find him. He was brindle 
color, and in the roundup at Benkle 
man in 1884 we found him, a big 4 year 
old steer, and the brand Circle M 
extended from the top of his side to 
under his belly. Several of the boys 
looked him over before deciding he was 
mine. 

By the year 1884 the Dunlap brothers 
and myself had accumulated over five 
hundred head of cattle. The nesters and 
homesteaders were coming in pretty 
thick, making us lots of work and spoil- 
ing our range. One evening a couple of 
Englishmen stopped at my ranch and 
were invited to “pull their saddles” and 
spend the night, which they did, and it 
turned out that they were looking for a 
ranch for an English syndicate. The 
next morning, after a good feed of 
canned peaches, flapjacks, sowbelly 


Early LT&T executives in this 1927 picture included treasurer, C. P. Russell (front row, center). 
Others in the photo are (from left) front row—C. C. Donley, W. E. Bell, Russell, J. A. Agee, and an 
unidentified man; center row—C. W. “Red” Motter, C. G. Gennett, Royal S. Brewster, W. H. Caman, 
W. L. Lemon, Hyland H. Wheeler; back row—Mark T. Caster, F. E. Behm, Herbert F. McCalla, and Lyle 


P. Young. 
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and coffee, we rode up to Dunlaps and 
they, being influenced as I was by the 
good proposition offered, were willing 
to sell. So, without much formality, we 
closed a deal of $1000 for each of our 
claims and relinquishments and $27 a 
head around counting all calves, witha 
good price for the ponies and ranch 
equipment. 

And so I went out of the cattle busi- 
ness with flying colors, paid all my 
debts and went into the lumber busi- 
ness in Atwood, Kansas. Settlers were 
coming in and needed lumber for sod- 
dies and barns. The town also took ona 
boom and there was a big demand for 
lumber. I stocked my yard with lumber 
which I hauled from McCook, 
Nebraska, fifty miles, and paid the 
settlers $10.00 per M for hauling. Much 
of it was delivered direct to the build- 
ings in course of construction and the 
profits were good. 

While in Atwood I had an experience 
similar to that you had with that car- 
penter Buff. There was a cowpuncher 
who also made a business of shoeing 
horses, who worked around among the 
ranches. His name was Joe Sheran and 
he also weighed over 200 lbs. He had a 
habit of coming to town and, after a few 
drinks, would become quite playful. To 
show his great strength he would grasp 
the hub of a farmer’s wagon and by 
main strength would turn the wagon 
over, then laugh at the farmer’s efforts 
to quiet his team and get the wagon 
right side up. A favorite pastime of 
Joe’s was to throw his arm around a 
fellow’s neck and with a jerk throw him 
off his feet. The constable seemed to be 
always out of town when Joe came in, 
so Joe had no one to interfere with his 
sport. Joe had worked for me and I did 
not want any trouble with him so kept 
away from him. One day I was in the 
billiard hall when Joe was in town, and 
was Standing at the counter near the 
door when Joe came in. He came up to 
me with a “Hello, Cal,” and made a 
pass to throw his arm around my neck. 
Knowing what was coming, I ducked 
and his arm passed over my head, 
which turned him with his side towards 
me. | struck with all my force, and 
caught him on the jaw and off his bal- 
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ance and his head struck the wall and 
he measured his length on the floor. Joe 
was a French Canadian from the 
timber camps, where they have no 
fighting rules, and he came at me with 
a vicious kick that struck me below the 
belt and nearly doubled me up. Being 
no match for Joe physically I made a 
strategic retreat around a billiard 
table. As Joe followed me he took a ball 
from the table and threw it at me with 
such force that it splintered a hole 
through the siding of the building. Iran 
out of the door and down the street with 
Joe in hot pursuit. My speed was mar- 
velous and soon outdistanced Joe who 
gave up the chase and returned to the 
billiard hall. I ran past the corner and 
out on the prairie where I collapsed 
from the effect of the kick. When I came 
tol saw aman coming towards me, and 
it proved to be Bob Hendricks, the 
banker. He held out his revolver and 
said, ‘““Here Cal, takethis and go kill the 
blankety blank.” I said, ‘‘No Bob, I 
don’t want to kill him.” 

Bob helped me to an upstairs room in 
the hardware store and I laid down on 
the bed. I soon felt better and got up and 
went down in the store, went to the 
showcase, loaded a 38 Smith & Wesson 
revolver and a 22 also. I put the 22 in 
my pocket and carried the 38 in my 
hand, went out and sat on the edge of 
the porch to think the matter over and 
decide what I would do. I knew if I did 
not get Joe, he would get me, but I had 
an old father and mother to be consid- 
ered. I went up to the billiard hall and, 
as I entered the door, saw Joe leaning 
back against the counter, my Stetson 
hat on his head and a butcher knife, he 
had secured at the hotel, in his hand. I 
heard him say, “If I can find the blank- 
ety blank before morning I’ll cut his 
damned heart out.” 

I said, “If you mean me, you won’t 
have far to look.” 

With the glare and howl of a wild 
beast he sprang towards me and my 
bullet met him halfway. He fell on his 
face, the butcher knife clattering to the 
floor. I handed the gun to the constable 
who miraculously happened to be pres- 
ent but had done nothing, and taking 
the 22 from my pocket said, “Perhaps 
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you had better have this also.” I was 
under arrest; my friends gathered 
around me and we went out into the 
street. They sent across the Beaver for 
M. A. (Mary Ann) Wilson, the town 
attorney, and the constable sent for 
Judge Hardy, our Justice of the Peace. 

It was after midnight when the Jus- 
tice, whose knowledge of law was very 
limited, arrived. He called Wilson aside 
and said, “Wilson, what isthelawina 
case like this?” My attorney told him. 
Under the light of a full moon at the 
main corners in Atwood Judge Hardy 
called the court to order. 


“Mr. Constable,” he said, “How long 
have you had this prisoner in your 
custody?” 

Pierson replied, ‘““About an hour and 
a half your honor.” 

“Has anyone entered a complaint 
against him?” 

“Nary complaint your honor.” 

“Then according to law and the evi- 
dence, as you have had the prisoner in 
custody more than an hour and no 
complaint has been filed against him, I 
declare the case dismissed. Release the 
prisoner, court is adjourned, and we'll 
all go home.” 

The constable returned the revolvers 
with the remark that he never heard of 
that law and he guessed “Mary Ann” 
invented it. Bob called me to one side 
and said, ‘Cal, I’d skip out for a few 
days if I were you until this blows over. 
Some of Joe’s friends might come in 
and make you trouble.” 

I said, “Bob, I have done nothing I 
am ashamed of, and you know damned 
well there is no one I’m afraid of and I 
will stay here and see it through.” And 
I stayed. 

Doc Way, a gambler with some surgi- 
cal skill, had taken care of Joe and he 
recovered. I can appreciate your feel- 
ings when Jess Kingman told you you 
had not killed Buff when my friends 
told me I had not killed Joe. Isaw Joe 
frequently afterwards and he told me, 
“T don’t bear you no grudge Cal. You 
just gave me what I had coming to me, 
and it is a wonder I didn’t get it long 
ago.” 

Joe played no more pranks around 
Atwood. He was arrested later in Ober- 


lin, Kansas, as a deserter from the 
army and committed suicide in the jail 
by taking poison, and carried my bullet 
in his left shoulder, just above his 
heart, to his grave. 

I sold the lumber business to Howell 
Bros., wholesale dealers in Atchison, 
Kansas, started a bank at Voltaire, 
Sherman County, Kansas, and moved 
it to Goodland and helped make it 
county seat. I was married in 1887 and 
in 1893, with wife and 4 year old son, 
sold out and bought land and devel- 
oped a cattle, coffee and rubber ranch 
in the tropics of Old Mexico, 65 miles 
from the east coast. In 1903 we rented 
the ranch, sold the cattle and effects, 
and came to Lincoln where I went to 
work for the Lincoln Telephone and 
Telegraph Company in 1905 as office 
manager. I was afterwards made Audi- 
tor, then Secretary-Treasurer, and 
released at 80 years of age, December 1, 
1937. The company pays me a pension 
for my 32 years of service and, with 
investments from our savings during 
the years, have a comfortable living in 
our declining years in our own home. 
With our two sons, their wives and four 
grandchildren and many friends, we 
are enjoying the sunset days of an 
active life and hope you are doing the 
same. Enclosed picture is of wife and 
me at the time of our Golden Wedding, 
August 31, 1937. 

You may have known Arthur Abbott, 
a cattle man of Hyannis. He was riding 
the range in Kansas and had a ranch 
on the Beaver above my place. Did very 
well, and died at Hyannis lately quite 
wealthy. Barney McClusky had a 
ranch where the Chisholm trail crossed 
the Beaver. He accumulated quite a 
herd of cattle by getting dogies from the 
trail herds for watering and crossing at 
his ranch. 

If this long letter hasn’t completely 
worn you out, send mea line some day 
to let me know you received it. If ever 
you are in Lincoln look us up and you 
will find the latchstring out and your 
name in the pot. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cal P. Russell 
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State Senators Tour LT&T 


Recent guests at LT&T were State 
Senators Don Wesely and Steve Fowler. 
The Lincoln Senators were invited to 
tour the facilities and were briefed on the 
operation of the Company on separate 
visits early this fall. 

Senator Wesely is a member of the 
Nebraska Legislature’s special commit- 
tee on telecommunications and Senator 
Fowler has introduced a bill to the legis- 
lature relating to the Public Service 
Commission and regulation of tele- 
phone companies within the state. The 
two were hosted by Charles Arnold, Vice 
President, Customer Services and Lyle 
Reighard, Customer Services Director. 


Don D. Smith, I&R supervisor, was 
guest of honor at a luncheon November 
10 marking his 40th year of service with 
the Company. Present at the luncheon 
hosted by Lyle Reighard, customer ser- 
vices director, were Ron Cotton, cus- 
tomer services manager; Ron Hibbert, 
I&R supervisor; Ron Ahl, general ser- 
vices supervisor; Art Higgins, I&R 
supervisor, and Bob Hohnstein, I&R 
supervisor. 

Smith joined LT&T in 1941 as a 
groundman and served until May 1942 
when he went on military leave. Return- 
ing in 1946 from the service he resumed 
work in the construction department 
until 1949 when he transferred to the 
service department. He became a PBX 
installer/repairman in 1963, was pro- 
moted to installation and repair service 
foreman in 1967 and I&R supervisor in 
1981. 
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Senator Don Wesely (Lincoln, District 26) 
accompanied by Reighard and Arnold, views 
the control panel in the third floor electronic 
switchroom. 


ES 
Senator Steve Fowler questions Charles Arnold, 
LT&T Vice President, Customer Services, and Cus- 


tomer Services Director Lyle Reighard, on the 
operation of the No. 1 EAXswitchroom. 


40th Service Anniversaries 


In presenting Smith with a service 
anniversary pin, Reighard remarked 
that of those present, three had com- 
pleted 30 years of service with the Com- 
pany and three had more than 35 years 
of service, but that Smith topped them 
all with his 40 years. 

“Things have not really changed so 
much in 40 years,’ Smith comments. 
“The materials we work with and the 
techniques have changed but the impor- 
tant thing is still the fellows’ attitudes 
on the job and the willingness to give 
service. That hasn’t changed at all.” 


Charles E. Connors, facilities engi- 
neering director, was honored for 40 
years of service with LT&T at a dinner 


in New Orleans October 13. Connors 
and other members of the LT&T execu- 
tive staff were in New Orleans to attend 
the national USITA convention and 
were guests at a dinner for Nebraskans 
at the convention when the pin presen- 
tation was made. The dinner was hosted 
ud LT&T President, Thomas C. Woods, 
r. 

It had been a nostalgic week for Con- 
nors who, prior to going to New Orleans 
had attended the 25th reunion of crew 
members with whom he had served on 
the U.S.S. destroyer Champlain. While 
attending the reunion Connors and his 
wife, Wanda, also celebrated a wedding 
anniversary. 

Connors joined LT&T as a ground- 
man in October 1941, but left the Com- 
pany following Pearl Harbor to join the 
Navy. Returning in 1945, he worked 
parttime in the warehouse while attend- 
ing school. After graduating from UNL 
with a degree in engineering, he went to 
work full time on the Company’s engi- 
neering staff. He was named general 
plant superintendent in 1968 and be- 
came facilities engineering director in 
1978. 

He is a past president of the Frank H. 
Woods chapter of the Telephone Pio- 
neers Association and served in 1969 as 
a committee chairman for the Nebraska 
Telephone Association. 
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Our readers 
write... 


Lincoln Telephone Company you 
have done it again. You now havea 
big new red feather on your hat for 
offering retirement planning 
classes. 

There are just not enough words 
to express my appreciation to all the 
people involved in presenting the 
seminars and in particular my 
thanks to Art Sharp who was an 
efficient, warm, and very helpful 
moderator. 

The two hours I spent each 
Thursday evening was worth a life- 
time of knowledge. Having the var- 
ied material available for us makes 
planning to retire fun and reward- 
ing, or perhaps I should say, an 
awakening. 

Thanks everyone 


Mary Pohlenz 
Sue Floyd 


To learn more about the retirement 
seminar attended by LT&T 
employee, Mary Pohlenz, and her 
daughter, Sue, see our story on page 
14.—editor 


Dorothy Darlene Oliver 


In Memoriam 


‘ m A 
Marvin E. Joosten 


Ad aff 


Charles Ridel 


Charles J. Ritchey 


Martha Bonebright, retired from 
LT&T since 1973, died August 30. She 
had been associated with telephone 
work and telephone companies for most 
of her life, beginning as an operator for 
the old Hallam Telephone Company 
when she was 12 years old. 

In 1928 her husband, John, became 
secretary of the Cortland Telephone 
Company and in 1930 the Bonebrights 
bought a controlling interest in that 
company. Martha became increasingly 
involved in telephone operations. When 
the Capitol Telephone Company was 


organized in 1957, she became secretary 
and remained in that capacity until 
LT&T purchased the company in 1971. 
She transferred to LT&T at the time of 
the purchase and continued telephone 
work until her retirement in October 
1973. 

Funeral services were held Septem- 
ber 3 at Cortland. Survivors include a 
daughter, Lola Spidell, who works in 
customer services in Lincoln. 


Marvin E. Joosten, Wire Chief at Bea- 
trice, died September 29 following sev- 
eral months of illness. He was 56 years 
old. 

Mr. Joosten joined LT&T in 1950, left 
in 1951 for military leave and returned 
to the Company in 1952. In 1961 he 
became a COE installer/repairman. He 
was transferred to Beatrice as an eng}- 
neer in 1966. In 1975 he was named Wire 
Chief at Beatrice, a position he served 
until he went on disability leavein June 
of 1981. 

Funeral services were held September 
23 at Beatrice with interment at the 
Evergreen Home cemetery in Beatrice. 


Dorothy Darlene Oliver died August 
26 after a brief illness. She was 51 years 
old and had nearly 23 years of net cred- 
ited service with LT&T. Mrs. Oliver first 
worked for the Company in the 1940’s as 
an operator at Hastings. She left the 
Company for a few years then returned 
in 1958 to work as an operator in Has- 
tings traffic, later moving to the position 
of service assistant. 

She was one of the first female em- 
ployees to take a non-traditional posi- 
tion when she became a frame attend- 
ant in 1968. She later served as a 
combination technician and then 
assignment clerk. In 1977 she moved to 
Lincoln where she was a facility 
technician. 

An enthusiastic golfer and bowler, 
she had participated in the LT&T spring 
golf tournament and a national wom- 
en’s invitational golf tournament 
shortly before her illness. 

Funeral services were August 29 at 
Hastings. Interment was at Parkview 
cemetery in Hastings. 
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Charles Riedel, retired from the Sup- 
ply Department, died September 14, 
1981. He had been retired since Sep- 
tember 1958. 

Mr. Riedel joined LT&T in 1916 as a 
groundman on the crew of “Dad” Rec- 
tor. During his telephone career of four 
decades, he saw many technological 
changes, including the change from 
horse drawn wagons and primitive tools 
to the use of trucks and power equip- 
ment. A few years before his retirement, 
Riedel transferred to the shop. 

He was one of a group of LT&T men 
who served during World War I in a sig- 
nal corps unit that trained at Camp 
Funston in 1917. Many of the men 
returned to LT &T following the war. 

After his retirement Riedel devoted 
time to his home and real estate proper- 
oe In recent years he resided in Castor, 

a. 

Funeral services were held September 
17 in Lincoln with interment at Lincoln 
Memorial Park. 


Charles J. Ritchey, COE technician, 
died November 7 following several 
months of illness. He was 50 years of 
age. 

Mr. Ritchey began his LT&T career in 
December 1954 as a groundman in con- 
struction. The following month he be 
came a routineman, COE, then became 
a switchman and in 1968 he was pro- 
moted to installer/repairman. He trans- 
ferred to Geneva in the mid-1970’s where 
he worked as a switchman. In 1977 he 
became an installer/repairman for 
COE, area, a position he held until he 
took disability leave some months ago. 
He had been hospitalized for several 
months prior to his death. 

Funeral services were held November 
10 in Lincoln with interment at Lincoln 
Memorial Park. 
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Retirements 


“Wa, awe. 


John Brockmeyer Dorothy Graham Riley 


(ag od 


Mildred Zatopek 


John Brockmeyer, Pawnee City man- 
ager for the past eight years, wrapped 
up a 34 year career with LT'&T as he took 
an early retirement November 1. 

Brockmeyer’s career with LT&T 
began at Hebron. He later worked at 
Table Rock, Auburn, Beatrice, Fairbury 
and Stromsburg, finally moving to 
Pawnee City as area manager. He 
comes from a family of telephone 
employees. His father, John J. Brock- 
meyer, and uncle, Martin Brockmeyer, 
both retired from LT&T some years ago, 
and his mother worked for an Independ- 
ent telephone company at Gilead many 
years ago. Brockmeyer’s daughter, Star- 
let Borecky, is assistant chief operator 
in Unit II in Lincoln. 

In anticipation of his retirement, 
John has already purchased a home at 
Fairfield Bay, Arkansas near Little 
Rock and plans to do a lot of fishing and 
boating on a nearby reservoir. In addi- 
tion, his retirement plans call for wood- 
working and carpentry, long a hobby of 
his. 


As he looks back on his long telephone 


career, he comments, “It’s been a good 
life.”’ 


Dorothy Graham Riley, house ser- 
vice attendant at Pawnee City for the 
past 18 years, retired March 1, 1982. A 
widow for some years, Mrs. Riley remar- 
ried last June and will join her new hus- 
band, William Riley, in retirement. 

Among her retirement plans are trav- 
eling, dancing and crocheting. 

“I have no desire to go out of the 48 
states,” said Mrs. Riley. “There are so 
many places I haven’t seen in Ne 
braska.” 

She plans, however, to visit her 
mother in Washington and a son in 
Maryland and to visit other relatives in 
Texas as well as to attend the wedding of 
a granddaughter next spring. 

Now that sheis retired, she plans to do 
some serious crocheting and to make 
some bedspreads, tablecloths and baby 
clothes. 

The new retiree has three sons, all of 
whom worked for LT&T while in school. 
One of her sons, Kenneth, is construc- 
tion foreman at Tecumseh. 


Mildred Zatopek began her retirement 
September 1, ending a telephone career 
of nearly 26 years. Miss Zatopek joined 
the Company in November 1955 under 
Chief Operator Hilda “Tip” Johanns. 
She worked in Plattsmouth for 10 years 
before moving to Nebraska City. 

Retirement will also mean a change of 
residence for Miss Zatopek. After 16 
years of living and working in Nebraska 
City she will return to Plattsmouth 
where she can make her home near her 
parents. 

In her long career with LT&T she says 
that she has seen many changes in the 
business, particularly in what em- 
ployees wear. “Now they even wear 
shorts,” she comments. 

“I’ve enjoyed every minute of it,” she 
says of her career, and it appears that 
she intends to enjoy retirement as well. 
She has joined a flower club, become 
active in bowling, and has some travel 
plans for the near future, including a fall 
trip to the Ozarks and visits to Wiscon- 
sin and Arizona. 
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Sue A. Strom 
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Also observing 
service anniversaries: 


Francis D. Nichelson 
Lincoln, 35 years 
Eugene E. Knipple 
Lincoln, 30 years 
Glen E. McCown 
Lincoln, 30 years 
William Weygint 
Lincoln, 30 years 
Donald D. Meister 
Tecumseh, 25 years 
Marshall Stilwell 
Lincoln, 25 years 
Donna M. Filbert 
Lincoln, 15 years 
John D. Helm 
Lincoln, 15 years 
Roy W. Hauptman 
Nebraska City, 15 years 
Dale H. Larson 
Lincoln, 15 years 
Mary L. Anderson 
Lincoln, 10 years 
Roxanne Ashman 
Lincoln, 10 years 
Linda J. Baker 
Lincoln, 10 years 
John E. Bennett 
Lincoln, 10 years 
Roger Buman 
Lincoln, 10 years 
Mildred M. Busick 
Lincoln, 10 years 
Mary Christensen 
Lincoln, 10 years 
Darcia L. Dennis 
Lincoln, 10 years 


Steve Devoe 
Lincoln, 10 years 
Kathy Dvorak 
Lincoln, 10 years 
Jimmy L. Evans 
Lincoln, 10 years 
Alice A. Gee 
Lincoln, 10 years 
Kenneth Graham 
Tecumseh, 10 years 
Fred C. Hansen 
Hastings, 10 years 
Dianna Lear 
Lincoln, 10 years 
Lyle E. Stephen 
Lincoln, 10 years 
Harold A. Vryheid 
Lincoln, 10 years 
Jerry M. Whirl 
Lincoln, 10 years 
Robert L. Wright 
Beatrice, 10 years 
Jeanne M. Zabel 
Lincoln, 10 years 
Cynthia Anderson 
Lincoln, 5 years 
Paul E. Anderson 
Lincoln, 5 years 
Sandra K. Boyl 
Lincoln, 5 years 
Diane Hall 
Lincoln, 5 years 
Susan Hardesty 
Lincoln, 5 years 


Richard Henderson 
Lincoln, 5 years 
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Patricia LaRocca 
Lincoin, 5 years 
Florence Lindholm 
Lincoln, 5 years 
Pauline Lindholm 
Lincoln, 5 years 
Tamara Mann 
Lincoln, 5 years 
Elva Martinez 
Lincoln, 5 years 
Clyde W. Street 
Lincoln, 5 years 
Charles Watermeier 
Lincoln, 5 years 
Mervyn L. Wilson 
Lincoln, 5 years 
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It’s business as usual during a recent 
night shift for toll operator Cathy 
g Huber, but soon the cordboard will 

f_ stand deserted and empty as TOPS 
goes into service. 


Photo by David Segoviano 
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The 40 operator chairs stand 
empty, neatly turned to face the 
silent cordboard. Across the room, 
in the 40 positions that are still 
active, operators go on with their 
daily routine... answer the call 
of the signal light .. . plug in the 
cord ... release the cord. 


For 28 years this room in 
Lincoln has bustled with activity. 
Not for a single second in all 
those long years since the 3rd 
floor toll board went into service 
has the room been empty of life. 
In a few months, the entire Unit I 
room will be as lifeless as its east 
side now is. It will be put to other 
use. There will be people working 
there on a daily basis, but the 
uninterrupted 28-year flow of 
activity will cease. 
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Other operating rooms, such as 
the horseshoe-shaped toll facility 
at the old 14th and M building, 
which was in use for 40 years, 
have had a greater longevity. 
There is still a lot of nostalgia, 
however, in closing down a room 
where activity has proceeded and 
human presence continued 24 
hours a day, 365 days a year (366 
on leap year) through equipment 
repairs and additions, building 
remodeling and repainting and in 
spite of weather. 


There’s excitement, too, in 
moving on to new things. On the 
fifth floor where the new TOPS 
toll center has been launched into 
service, the appearance and 
procedures will be different, but 
the old tradition of service will 
remain the same. 


Operator Service goes modern... TOPS operators Nancy Engle and Eileen Brauer enjoy 
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pleasant surroundings and greater privacy at their 5th floor stations. 


New System 


TOPS 


with Operators 
and Customers 


Ra 


Ode To The Cut-over 


It's farewell to the cords 
The lights and the boards 
It's goodbye to the 
bumping of elbows! 
Now it’s “keys” and “screens” 
And “elegant greens” 
It's “clusters” replacing the 
“long rows’! 
And although we're frightened 
We're very enlightened 
We've been trained via 
“space age tutors”! 
So it’s off with the old 
And on with the new 
And into the world of 
computers! 


— Lois Meyers 
Operator Services, Lincoln 
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“T love it. I can’t wait to get to 
work in the mornings,” Operator 
Pauline Wurm enthuses. A long dis- 
tance operator for nearly 23 years, 
Pauline was speaking of the new 
Traffic Operator Position System 
(TOPS) which went into operation 
December 1, and the changes it has 
made in her job. 


When Pauline speaks of changes, 
she is talking not only of new oper- 
ational procedures, but of a com- 
pletely new environment. Gone is 
the traditional cordboard stretch- 
ing the full length of the room with 
a long line of operators sitting 
closely together on chairs, connect- 
ing plugs in hand, waiting for a 
light to signal an incoming call. 


Today that group activity has 
been replaced with the calm, quiet 
atmosphere of a well-lighted, softly 
carpeted, contemporary office. 
Long distance operators are located 
at individual stations or “pods,” 
where calls are announced by a call 
arrival tone and pertinent data is 
displaced on a CRT (cathode ray 
tube) screen. 
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Gone also is the manual ticketing 
process which once provided all bill- 
ing information for operator as- 
sisted calls. This has been replaced 
by a keyboard that allows the oper- 
ator to feed billing information 
directly into a computer. About the 
only thing that provides a clue that 
this is, indeed, a toll operator room 
is the traditional headset which 


connects each operator through the, 


voice circuit to the customer. How- 
ever, 10 cordboard positions will be 
retained in the new office to handle 
certain types of calls, such as con- 
ference and mobile calls, not pres- 
ently programmed into TOPS. 


A major feature of the TOPS sys- 
tem is “0 plus dialing’? which 
allows the customer to dial long dis- 
tance calls which previously re- 
quired operator assistance—calls 
such as third party billing, collect 
credit card calls and person-to-per- 
son calls. To access the system the 
customer dials 0 plus the area code 
(if required) and the number. The 
operator comes on the line, takes 
the appropriate information and 
releases the call. 


“The concept of TOPS,” accord- 
ing to Al Farmer, methods and 
results supervisor, Operator Serv- 
ices, “is to permit the customers to 
dial the number themselves, thus 
requiring less operator involve- 
ment. In that way, the system 1s 
similar to direct distance dialing 
(DDD), but since these calls still 
require some assistance from the 
operator, the customer will continue 
to be charged for an operator 
assisted call.” 


Even though customers are in- 
creasingly using DDD to dial their 
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own calls, there will probably 
always be a need for operator 
assistance in certain types of calls. 


The system will provide greater 
calling flexibility in the business 
community which relies heavily on 
special billing number and credit 
card calls. TOPS has also been 
designed to facilitate calls from 
hotels and motels. The addition of a 
remote printer located at the hotel 
can provide call details and charges 
on all calls originating from, and 
billed to, the hotel/motel. 

In addition to greater speed 
and convenience for the customer, 
TOPS will reduce the possibility of 
operator error in recording billing 
details. 


“T don’t want to imply that the 
customer was not getting accurate 
billing prior to TOPS,” Farmer 
explains, ‘“‘but this is much simpler 
for the operators.” 


The correct information is keyed 
in and remains visible on the CRT 
screen as the operator is getting 
information from th~ customer. If 
there is an error or misunderstand- 
ing it can be caught while the cus- 
tomer is still on the line. Since all 
information is entered into a com- 
puter, it reduces the chance of oper- 
ator error and provides an accurate 
record of all calls handled through 
the system. 


“The customers seem to like it 
better,” comments Debbie Kreifels, 
who has been on the long-distance 
switchboard for four years. “A lot of 
times, with the old switchboard, the 
customers could hear the other 
operators talking and thought you 
were talking to them. We don’t have 
that confusion now.” 


The big advantage for the opera- 
tors, according to both Kreifels and 


Today's toll operator pushes a single button to release the call into the electronic 


switching system where the connection is made. 


Wurm, is the ease with which calls 
can be handled. 


“The call comes to you,” Kreitels 
explains. “You don’t have to go to 
the call. Calls are equally distrib- 
uted among the operators.” 


Kreifels said that she jumped at 
the chance to train on the new 
equipment when it was offered 
because she felt that it would 
increase her own knowledge and 
skill. Seventy-two operators were 
trained on the TOPS system prior 
to the cutover on December 1. 


“The training wasn’t really as 
difficult as when I trained for the 
cordboard because the concepts are 
much the same,” Kreifels com- 
ments. 


The $3.5 million investment in 
electronic equipment will put the 
Company in a better position to 
take advantage of new technologies 
as they develop in the industry, 
according to Gar Donnelson, opera- 
tor services manager. The TOPS 
system installed at LT&T repre- 
sents the newest technology avail- 
able on the market today, Donnel- 
son explained. 


TOPS will enable LT&T to utilize 
the toll network more efficiently, 
according to Ai Farmer. This 
means that the Company will 
benefit by a reduction in the cost of 
providing operator services and the 
customers will benefit from a more 
efficient service when they require 
operator assistance. 


Another benefit of the new sys- 
tem is greater protection against 
fraudulent or unauthorized use of 
credit card numbers. For example, 
if a credit card number is being 


used by an unauthorized person, 
that number could be reported to 
LT&T and programmed into a 
memory bank. Callers using that 
number would be asked for alterna- 
tive billing arrangements. A 
nationwide data bank of credit card 
numbers will become available 
which LT&T operators will access 
to provide greater security for all 
credit card calls that go through the 
system. 


The first cutover of the new 
TOPS system included all Lincoln 
telephones, as well as Valparaiso 
and Raymond. 0 plus dialing 
became available February 1 at 


Cords and plugs and elbow-to-elbow operators have faded from the scene as 


Tecumseh and by the middle of 
1982, all communities served by 
the Lincoln toll center will be con- 
verted to TOPS. According to Bill 
Eckles, network operations man- 
ager, a few of these communities 
will still dial ‘‘0’’ for operator 
assistance. Once the operator keys 
in the calling number, if neces- 
sary, and the number being called, 
the system will work the same as it 
does for the 0 plus calls. 


After all communities served by 
Lincoln toll have been converted, 
the old Unit I cordboard will be 
dismantled ending 28 years of con- 
tinuous service. @) 
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modern technology changes the look of the operator room. On duty are Jean 
Pyle (standing) and operators Barbara Malpert, Helen Wells, Fio Bunnell. 
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Some things never change... who’s where on the 
schedule is still the big question as operators 
Nancy Whitney and Wes Jackson check in for duty. 


TOPS (Toll Operator Position Systems) has replaced 
the historical cordboard with keyboards and CRT 
screens located at individual consoles. Operators 
on duty are Melinda Harring and Helen Leishman. 


The cordboard took its name 
from the multiple cords 
operators plugged in to make 
the connection. 
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No place in the Workplace for 


Sexual Harassment 


by Margaret Puls 
Employment Supervisor 


We all know what sexual 
harassment is...ordowe? 


Try to pick examples of it from 

the following list: 

e jocular, off-the-cuff, sexist 
remarks 

e a “friendly” pinch or pat 

e sly innuendoes 

°e suggestive remarks about 
your figure or physique 

e “locker room” talk 

constant endearments such 

as “honey” or “sweetie’’ 

e outright sexual propositions 


If you checked all of the above, 
youre right. While all these 
acts aren’t necessarily equally 
damaging, they all can land you 
in hot water if they are consid- 
ered unwelcome by the victim. 


The subject of sexual harassment 
in the workplace is an emotionally 
charged issue. While sexual 
harassment is considered by most 
people as wrong, there is often con- 
fusion as to what does or does not 
constitute sexual harassment. As a 
result, the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission (EEOC) 
has issued guidelines outlining the 
employer’s responsibility for deal- 
ing with sexual harassment on the 
job. 


LT&T’s Employment Supervisor, 
Margaret Puls, discusses sexual 
harassment in the workplace, its 
effect on the Company and 
employees, and the Company’s pol- 
icy for dealing with it. 


Because men and women are 
working together at many more dif- 
ferent jobs than ever before, there is 
a greater potential for on-the-job 
harassment than there has been in 
the past. AS a commissioner with 
the Lincoln Human Rights Commis- 
sion, I have observed that most 
charges for alleged harassment are 
brought by women even though the 
situation could be reversed and a 
man could also be the victim of 
unwelcome advances. Many sexual 
harrassment cases today are the 
result of women accepting ‘“non- 
traditional” jobs that place them in 
a predominately male work force. 
In addition, there is greater public 
awareness of the problem and more 
women are realizing that they do 
not have to put up with sexual 
harassment on the job. 


LT&T makes every effort to 
comply with all laws and guide 
lines set up by federal agencies, 
including the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission (EEOC), 
but we don’t need the guidelines to 
tell us that harassment is wrong. 
When people are made to feel 
uncomfortable on the job, they 
begin to hate coming to work. 
Those feelings eventually affect 
their job performances. We can’t 
afford to lose a good employee 
because of a situation that is unnec- 
essary in the first place. For that 
reason, our Company takes a 
strong position against sexual 
harassment. 


The EEOC guidelines define sex- 
ual harassment as unwelcome sex- 
ual advances, request for sexual 
favors and other verbal or physical 
conduct of a sexual nature when 1) 


| submission to the conduct is an 


explicit or implicit condition of 
employment, 2) submission to, or 
rejection of, the conduct is used as a 
basis for personnel decisions such 
as failure to promote, poor perform- 
ance reports, or demotions, and 3) 
when the conduct substantially 
interferes with an individual’s work 
performance or creates an offensive 
work environment. The key word in 
the EEOC definition is unwelcome. 
That’s why it is extremely impor- 
tant that employees make known 
their feelings about any unwelcome 
advances or offensive conduct. 


Excluding outright requests for 
sexual favors, sexual harassment 1s 
a pretty grey area. Even though 
blatant requests for sexual favors 
might never occur in the workplace, 
there are still ways in which em- 
ployees can be made uncomfortable 
to the point where it affects their 
work performance. For example, 
rough language or sexual innuen- 
does directed at an employee on the 
job might make some extremely 
uncomfortable. 


We all have to accept some 
responsibility to eliminate sexual 
harassment on the job. The Com- 
pany is responsible by law to take 
corrective action when given notice 
that harassment has occurred in 
the workplace. And certainly 
employees have a responsibility to 
treat co-workers with respect. But 
the greatest responsibility belongs 
to the individual who is being har- 
assed. That person must take the 
responsibility of confronting the 
person being offensive and explain- 
ing that the behavior is unwelcome. 
Few suits for sexual harassment 
would be filed if immediate steps 
were taken to correct the behavior 
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making another employee uncom- 
fortable. 


One of the difficulties, of course, 
is when the unwelcome advances or 
remarks come from an employee’s 
superior. The employee, whether 
male or female, may resist making 
a complaint or denying favors for 
fear of jeopardizing a performance 
rating, an opportunity for promo- 
tion, or even the job itself. That is 
why it is so important that 
employees know that the Company 
has a policy against harassment 
and that the Company will support 
an employee with a legitimate 


complaint. 


It is important that both co- 
workers and supervisors take any 
complaint seriously. They should 
understand that a remark or an 
incident that may not seem offen- 
sive to them may be very offensive 
to another person. If an employee is 
distressed enough to complain 
about something it should not be 
dismissed as trivial. Employees, as 
well as supervisors, should be 
aware that they, as well as the 
employer, can be found liable in the 


case of harassment. 


We’ve had a few complaints since 
the guidelines went into effect over 
a year ago and were able to resolve 
them by sitting down with the per- 
sons involved and talking it over. 
We'd certainly prefer to handle all 
such problems in this type of confi- 
dential discussion. In addition to 
the Company’s role as mediator, it 
also has an obligation to carefully 
investigate any complaint since 
there is always the possibility that 
an employee might have over- 
reacted to a situation and unfairly 
maligned a co-worker. 
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My advice to all employees would 
be to treat your co-workers with 
consideration and respect. If you 
feel you’ve been, or are being, 
harassed, don’t keep it to yourself. 
Talk with the person whose behav- 
lor is bothering you and make it 
known that you do not welcome the 
behavior. State your objections 
clearly. If the harassment con- 
tinues, your next step should be to 
discuss it with your supervisor or 
call me at extension 5680. We also 
recommend that you not discuss 
the problem with anyone else since 
experience has shown that the 
more people involved, the more dif. 


ficult it becomes to reach a satisfac- 
tory solution. Our Company policy 
promises action if sexual harass- 
ment is proven. The policy is an 
important part of our Affirmative 
Action program. 


THE COMPANY POLICY 


If any employee takes part in any 
form of sexual harassment as out- 
lined by the EEOC guidelines and 
that harassment is reported, the em- 
ployee will be subject to disciplinary 
action which can include discharge. 


What Should I Say 


if My Neighbor Asks...? 


A recent article in the paper said 
that the split between AT&T and 
the Bell telephone companies would 
mean that local telephone rates 
would probably double. Does this 
mean that our telephone bill is 
going to be higher? 


The AT&T agreement to divest 
itself of the Bell system’s local 
operating companies will probably 
not have a direct effect on the cost 
of telephone services provided by 
LT&T. However, legislation is cur- 
rently being considered in Congress 
that would direct telephone com- 
panies to base their charges for 
local telephone service on the cost 
of providing that service. In other 
words, telephone companies would 


no longer be able to use a portion of 
the revenues derived from long dis- 
tance service to hold down the rates 
for local service. What this would 
mean to you as a customer is that 
there may be more pressure to in- 
crease your monthly bill for local 
service than to increase the rates 
for your long distance calls. 


Most companies, including 
LT&T, have increased rates within 
the past couple of years as a direct 
result of inflation, although the 
increases have been much lower 
than the overall inflation rate. Any 
proposed changes in local rates 
must be approved by the Nebraska 
Public Service Commission. 
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A Big Year 


for LT&T 
13 Exchanges 
Cutover in ’81 


Over the past 12 months LT&T 
converted 13 exchanges to digital 
switching equipment—an average 
of one cut-over every four weeks. 
This ambitious program set 4 
record for conversions in any single 
year in the Company’s entire his- 
tory. Even in the 1960’s when the 
rush was on to change manual 
exchanges to dial, the Company 
never exceeded more than eight 
conversions in any one calendar 
year. 


LT&T’s engineers and installers 
were primarily responsible for 
cutting the 13 digital offices into 
service and according to Merv 
Troester, engineer, Planning De- 
partment, it was “an awfully big 
load.” 


The ambitious conversion pYro- 
gram of last year is only a part of 
the long-range schedule for replac- 
ing Strowger step-by-step electro- 
mechanical equipment with mod- 
ern electronic gear. LT&T’s first 
digital office was the #3 EAX which 
was installed in Lincoln in 1978. 
This was followed by the digital 
office placed in service in 1979 at 
Shelby and four more were acti- 
vated in 1980. The 13 digital offices 
installed in 1981 were: Sterling, 
Osceola, Western, Stromsburg, 
Utica, Nelson, Hebron, Brainard, 
Ceresco, Wahoo, Carleton, Valpa- 
raiso, and Raymond. 


Hebron—Don Rempe, Hebron, and 
DeLoyd Larsen, Lincoln. 
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These new central offices, and 
those planned in the future, are a 
continuation of the construction 
program begun the day LT&T 
opened for business in 1904. And 
the purpose behind the program— 
to provide the best possible service 
at reasonable cost, is still the basis 
on which these plans are made. But 
the driving force behind this con- 
version program is the evolution 
from analog to digital technology. 


New Services Available 


Digital equipment provides effi- 
ciencies for the Company while 
providing more and better services 
to our customers. As each digital 
CDO is cutover, five custom calling 
features are made available to cus- 
tomers on an optional basis includ- 
ing Touch Call, Call Forwarding, 
Three-Way Calling, Call Waiting, 
and Speed Calling. 


Digital switching systems will 
also enable LT&T to offer other ser- 
vices as technology develops, ac- 
cording to Troester. Features such 
as meter reading, information 
transfer, environmental monitor- 
ing and control and a host of other 
services now on the drawing boards 
could benefit LT&T customers in 
the future while providing new 
revenue sources for the Company. 


Planning Important Part 
of Program 


Troester said that the new tech- 
nology has changed LT'&T’s plan- 
ning process. 


“We used to look at one exchange 
at a time,” he explained. ““When an 
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office reached its capacity, we 
thought in terms of expanding that 
particular office, either by adding 
more equipment, or replacing the 
old office with a larger one. Today, 
we look at the whole system and try 
to determine how we might install a 
system that will take care of future 
needs of several offices. It’s simply 
more economical to look at the sys- 
tem as a whole rather than each 
office individually.” 


In the past, planning concerns 
were mostly with the number of 
stations that might be needed in 
the future. With today’s rapid 
growth in technology, LT&T 
planners must also be concerned 
with selecting equipment that will 
not become obsolete within a few 
years and that is capable of being 
modified to accept new technology 
as it is developed. 


Troester, pulling out a territory 
chart, explained the factors that go 


Stromsburg—Ed Creamer, York. 


into planning this extensive con- 
version project. One of the most 
important things to consider, he 
explains, is capacity. The Company 
must be able to predict when each 
exchange can be expected to reach 
its “exhaust date’—the date when 
it will reach its capacity in either 
available building space, or equip- 
ment design limitations. Also im- 
portant to planning any future con- 
version is the question of money 
and its wisest use. LT&T planners 
must determine whether it will be 
more economical over a 20-year 
period to replace an office, to main- 
tain it as it is, or to keep the 
Strowger equipment and add on 
electronic equipment that would 
make it possible to provide custom- 
ers with expanded services. Addi- 
tional factors to be considered are 
interest rates, availability of money, 
equipment condition, transmission 
facilities and new technology. 


New Systems More Economical 


According to Dennis Heidbrink, 
engineering manager, General 
Equipment, digital systems offer 
operational economies as well. The 
switching function is carried out by 
solid state electronics with no mov- 
ing parts and there is no need to 
clean or lubricate contacts. 


In digital offices, employees han- 
dling “install” or “remove” orders, 
connect or disconnect phones using 
a keyboard similar in appearance 
to those used with computers. They 
also activate the custom call fea- 
tures for customers and gather 
information about the “health” of 
the switch by using a keyboard and 
either a cathode ray tube (CRT) 
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a—Prior to cutting the new electronic office into service, Ron 


Overman (left) and Ed Creamer (center), both of York, and Fred 


McCormick, Lincoln, go over the plans once more. 


screen or a paper printout. The dig- 
ital switch monitors itself by run- 
ning a continuous diagnostic check 
and reporting malfunctions. In 
some cases, these monitoring func- 
tions can be carried out from a 
remote location miles from the 
actual equipment. 


Host-Remote Concept Added 


Digital technology brings 
another new concept to the Com- 
pany—that of “host” and “remote” 
switching offices. The host office 
performs its own switching func- 
tions as well as providing part of 
the switching functions for the 
remote offices it serves. In addition, 
the host office provides the custom 
call functions for itself and for its 
remote office. LT&T’s long range 
plans call for the installation of a 
substantial number of host offices 
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with most of these serving several 
remote offices. Remote offices are 
currently in operation at Carleton, 
Ceresco, Valparaiso, and Ray- 
mond. These offices, referred to as 
Survivable offices, are able to 
Switch local calls in the event that 
circuits linking them to the host 
office are broken. However, they 
will lose custom call features and 
will be unable to switch calls into or 
outside of their own exchange. 


As the host offices are converted, 
the custom call features and any 
features added later are automati- 
cally available to the remote offices 
served by that host. This aspect of 
digital technology will permit the 
Company to provide additional ser- 
vices more economically. For 
instance, if the Company should 
convert to measured service for 
local calls, a system by which cus- 
tomers are charged according to the 


number of local calls made, the 
metering equipment could be added 
to the digital switch in the host 
office. The new equipment would 
not be required in the remote office, 
creating savings to the Company. 


Because repairs and replacement 
parts are common to several ex- 
changes, the number of spare parts 
needed in stock can be reduced. 
And the ability to monitor the 
remote switching operation and to 
program connects or disconnects 
from a central location will mean a 
more efficient use of our work force. 


Providing the personnel to oper- 
ate a totally new system has given 
a new importance to the Com- 
pany’s retraining program as well. 


“We have sent people to schools 
and I think they do a real good job 
of maintaining those offices,” com- 
ments Heidbrink. ‘This is a differ- 
ent technology completely, but I 
think any employee who wants to 
spend the time and effort can learn 
it. It doesn’t take a genius,” he 
chuckles, ‘to work on a digital 
office, or to know or learn about a 
digital office. We have a lot of peo- 
ple who know about it.” 


Systems Differ 


One of the differences between 
the electronic equipment and the 
Strowger equipment is the way it 
reacts to extreme temperatures. The 
old Strowger equipment operates 
fairly well over a wide range of 
temperatures, but the new elec- 
tronic gear works best in a narrow 
temperature range—about the 
same range which happens to be 
most comfortable to people. Ex- 
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tremely hot or cold temperatures 
can damage the sensitive equip- 
ment. In addition, digital electronic 
equipment generates a lot of heat, 
making it essential to have air con- 
ditioned offices. Years ago LT&T 
did not have to air condition the 
small, untended central dial offices. 


“The temperature could go up to 
120 degrees for a short period,” says 
Heidbrink. “But the equipment gets 
flaky. You’re going to have to 
replace some components, but you 
can still operate.” 


Although cold temperatures 
create less of a problem because the 
electronic equipment creates so 
much of its own heat, heaters are 
still needed in all digital offices for 
use in severely cold weather. 


Another characteristic that 
makes the digital electronic offices 
so different from the electro-me- 
chanical offices is their size. 
Because the more compact digital 
equipment requires so much less 
space, the need for a new building 
or an addition is often eliminated. 
At Hebron, for example, the exist- 
ing building was already nearly full 
of step equipment, but additional 
switching capacity was needed. By 
careful planning LT&T engineers 
were able to shoehorn new digital 
equipment in the building while the 
old step equipment was still in 
operation. After the new switch 
was activated, the step equipment 
was removed, leaving adequate 
space for future expansion. A sim- 
ilar situation occurred at the 
Wahoo exchange. In other locations 
it was more practical to “take a 
clean sheet of paper’ as one engi- 
neer put it, and design a new, effi- 
cient building. 
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By the end of 1981 about 30% of 
LT&T’s customers were being 
served by some sort of electronic 
equipment, although not all of the 
electronic offices have digital 
equipment. There are 18 digital 
exchanges in operation as well as 
several exchanges which are 
equipped with electronic “common 
control” switches. Still remaining 
to be changed are 104 exchanges 
outside Lincoln plus four step of- 
fices in the Lincoln exchange. Cur- 
rent plans call for converting all of 
these to digital equipment within 
the next dozen years. 


Brainard—Arlo Kuhlman, Lincoln. 


“We did 13 conversions in 1981 
and in order to get them all done by 
1992, we would probably have to do 
at least 13 each year from 1985 on,” 
Troester said. 


Although the long range sched- 
ule is not firm, it is clear that more 
and more of LT&T customers will 
benefit from digital switching in 
the future. @) 
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Western—Mike VanLaningham, Fairbury. 
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Back-up 
Features 
Provide 
Insurance 


Digital electronics has put a new 
emphasis on an old word. That 
word is “redundancy” and refers to 
the use of back-up equipment to 
ensure operation of the system in 
spite of equipment malfunctions. 


For as long as any current em- 
ployee can remember, LT&T and 
other telephone companies have 
provided back-up for commercial 
power, either in the form of our own 
generators, or batteries, or both. 
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Two characteristics of electronic 
exchanges expand the need for 
redundancy even more. One is their 
tendency to work perfectly until 
they quit completely. As Heidbrink 
puts it, “If they work, they work. If 
they don’t, they don’t.” He explains 
that we can’t visually check these 
switches and see that they are get- 
ting worn as could be done with the 
old Strowger switches. They simply 
give little or no indication that they 
are about to fail. Therefore, the 
switches are designed with built-in 
redundancy in common control 
functions. Theoretically, no single 
point failure should take a switch 
out of service. All have at least two 
processors, two signal generators, 
two ringing machines—redundan- 
cy for every critical function, so 
that if one fails, a standby takes 


over. 
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Sterling—Don Meister (left) and Vincent Kuhlman, both of Tecumseh. 


The other characteristic that 
results in a greater need for back-up 
provisions is the amount of heat 
that electronic switches generate. 
Since excessive heat damages the 
electronic equipment, redundancy 
plans are also needed for air condi- 
tioning. In addition to the cooling 
units installed in each digital office, 
window air conditioners are pro- 
vided as back-up where needed. In 
some cases, it may also be neces- 
sary to provide portable air condi- 
tioners that can be taken to an 
office to replace a failing cooling 
unit, just as the Company now has 
portable generators for use in case 
of power failure in the small 
exchanges. 


The result of all the careful 
design and planning is excellent 
performance, says Heidbrink. 
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Step-by-Step 
Switches have 
long history 


“IT don’t think you’ll ever see a 
technology that lasts as long as the 
Strowger again,” observes Dennis 
Heidbrink, Engineering. 


Heidbrink was speaking of the 
Strowger step-by-step mechanical 
switches on which LT&T has relied 
for nearly 70 years. LT&T’s connec- 
tion with the Strowger equipment 
began as early as 1903 when the 
Company was formed. At that time 
the Lincoln Telephone Company’s 
officers had the courageous fore- 
sight to build an automatic ex- 
change rather than another “num- 
ber please” manual exchange such 
as the Bell system already had in 
operation. By 1904 the Company’s 
first Strowger switches were in- 
stalled and operating. That same 
type of electro-mechanical switch 
was eventually put in use through- 
out the territory and is still in use in 
some areas today. 


This is a rather remarkable 
record when you consider that 
technology is making such rapid 
advances that a switching system 
barely gets off the drawing board, 
into the market, and is installed in 
the switchroom before something 
more innovative comes along. 
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LT&T first dipped a toe into the 
waters of new switching technol- 
ogy in 1971 when a C1 EAX elec- 
tronic switch was put into use at 
Waverly. This is described by Heid- 
brink as a “more or less wired-logic 
type of switch.” 


The next step was the installa- 
tion of the No. 1 EAX in Lincoln, a 
processor-controlled electronic 
switch. Although this switch has a 
processor, it also has a lot of sense 


Carleton—Francis “Nick” Nichelson, Lincoln. 


points. This was followed by instal- 
lation of the NX1E. This switch is 
similar to the No. 1 EAX but has a 
processor teamed with a crossbar 
system. 


The No. 2 EAX soon followed. 
This was a more centralized control 
switch with more functions han- 
dled by the processor. 


In September 1973, the Company 
moved even further away from the 
step switch with the installation at 


ad 
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Milford of a CXP5 crosspoint com- 
mon control switch. For the next 
six years this was the type of 
switch installed in small 
exchanges. 


The most dramatic change came 
in 1978 when the Company in- 
stalled its first digital electronic 
switch in the #3 toll switchroom in 
Lincoln. This switches calls 
entirely by electronics. In 1979 the 
Company began installing this 
type of digital switch in small 
exchanges with the first of these 
installed at Shelby in August of 
that year. There are now 18 of these 
offices in operation with four more 
scheduled for completion in the 
next two years. 


The list of LT&T exchanges hav- 
ing electronic common control 
equipment continues to grow. CXP5 
switches are in operation at Mil- 
ford, Syracuse, Juniata, Glenville, 
Rising City, McCool, Murray, Paw- 
nee City, Humboldt and Wilber. 
NX2A crosspoint switches have 
been installed at Hickman and 
Alvo-Eagle. The Company’s most 
current advance in technology is 
the digital electronic type of 
exchange. These are located in 
Shelby, Cordova, Louisville, Edgar, 
Murdock, Sterling, Osceola, West- 
ern, Stromsburg, Utica, Nelson, 
Hebron, Brainard, Ceresco, Wahoo, 
Carleton, Valparaiso, Raymond, 
and the Lincoln toll tandem. 


Comments Heidbrink, “I would 
expect that by the time we get done 
with this evolution, we’re going to 
be in another. There’ll be new 
switches out in 1990 that will make 
what we’ve got obsolete.” 


Nelson—Walt Clymer, Lincoln. 
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Wahoo —(from left) DeLoyd Larsen, 
Lincoln. Roscoe Williams, Bill Behrns and 
John Yohe, all of Wahoo 
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Utica—Paul Singleton, Seward. 
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Taxpayers Benefit by New Law 


October 1 Signaled Start of Tax Cut Package 


By Dave Pavelka, 
Director Corporate Taxes 
Banker’s Life, Nebraska 


The following article has been 
reprinted from the September/ October 
1981 issue of The Sower with permis- 
sion of Bankers Life Nebraska. 


Regardless of where you live, what 
you do or how much you earn, the Eco- 
nomic Recovery Tax Act of 1981 will 
benefit you. 


Signed into law by President Reagan 
on August 13, the tax cut package is 
intended to stimulate economic growth 
and improve the equity of the tax sys- 
tem. Some of the tax cut benefits occur 
automatically, while others are avail- 
able only at the taxpayer’s initiative. 


Estimated at $750 billion, the pack- 
age is the largest tax cut bill ever 
enacted. Some provisions started as 
early as October 1, 1981, and others 
phase in over a five-year period from 
1981 to 1986. 


Tax Rates Lowered 


The largest chunk of the tax cut is the 
reduction of federal income taxes with- 
held out of each worker’s paycheck, 
estimated to be $493.8 billion through 
1986. Beginning October 1, 1981, tax- 
payers found their income tax bills 
lower than in the past few years. 
Because the 5% cut for 1981 was effec- 
tive for only the last three months of 
the year, the actual net reduction in tax 
liability for the year amounted to only 
1'4 percent. 


July 1, 1982, signals another tax cut 
of 10 percent. The third cut of 10 percent 
takes effect on July 1, 1983. Although 
this is an overall tax cut of 25 percent, 
each reduction is applied against the 
previous year’s reduction. For the tax- 
payer, this means an actual reduction 
of 23 percent decrease in tax liability at 
the end of the three years. 


The rate of taxation was reduced in 
January 1982 at the higher end of the 
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tax bracket with the maximum 70 per- 
cent bracket reduced to 50 percent. At 
the lower end of the bracket, the min- 
imum level reduces from 14 percent to 
11 percent between 1981-1983. Along 
with the drop in the maximum income 
tax rate to 50 percent, the tax rate for 
capital gains decreases from 28 percent 
to 20 percent on all sales or exchanges 
which occurred after June 9, 1981. 


The new law provides that, starting 
in 1985, individual rate brackets, per- 
sonal exemptions, and the zero bracket 
amounts will be adjusted for inflation 
each year (see glossary). These items 
will be adjusted upward by the percent- 
age increase in the Consumer Price 
Index (CPI) of the most recently com- 
pleted calendar year over the CPI for 
1983. 


For example, if you make $11,000 and 
received a $1,000 year raise, the amount 
of take-home pay from the raise could 
be less if the raise pushes you into a 
higher tax bracket and a larger percent- 
age of your income is taken out in taxes. 
To remedy this, the personal exemption 
and the zero amount bracket will be 
adjusted along with the taxable income 
bracket rate according to the change in 
the CPI. 


Marriage Penalty Eased 


Practically all working ‘married cou- 
ples are familiar with what is referred 
to as the “marriage penalty.” Up until 
now, this “penalty” caused the second 
earner’s income to be taxed at a higher 
rate than if the taxpayer were single. 


Beginning in 1982, married couples 
with two incomes will receive a deduc- 
tion of five percent of $30,000 or the 
income of the spouse with the lower 
earned income, whichever is lowest. In 
1982 the maximum deduction is $1,500. 
Starting in 1983 the deduction raises to 
10 percent for a maximum reduction of 
$3,000. It is not necessary to itemize to 
get this deduction. 


Dividend Interest Exclusion 


Taxpayers face good news and bad 
news in the area of dividend and inter- 
est exclusions. Taxpayers filing their 
1981 returns can exclude up to $200 
($400 in a joint return) of dividends and 
interest earned in each tax year. How- 
ever, the bad news is that this provision 
will be in effect only for 1981. In 1982 
and subsequent years, the $100 divi- 
dend exclusion ($200 on a joint return) 
will be reinstated. 


The good news is that, beginning in 
1985, 15 percent of the first $3,000 of net 
interest ($6,000 on a joint return) may 
be deducted from gross income. (Net 
interest is determined by subtracting 
interest paid out from earned interest.) 
The maximum deduction allowed is 
$450 ($900 on a joint return) each year. 
Note that net interest does not include 
deduction for business or home mort- 
gage interest. These must be deducted 
separately. 


Qualified Savings Certificates 


Newspapers are full of ads from sav- 
ings institutions touting the all-savers 
certificates, providing a special interest 
break for taxpayers to replace the short- 
lived interest and dividend exclusion 
mentioned above. The all-savers certifi- 
cates provide a one-time $1,000 ($2,000 
on a joint return) exclusion from gross 
income of interest earned on tax- 
exempt savings certificates issued by 
certain savings institutions. 


These certificates were issued for 15 
months starting October 1, 1981, and 
end on December 31, 1982. The interest 
rate is 70 percent of the 52-week treas- 
ury bill rate. 


The exclusion is limited to the first 
$1,000 ($2,000 on a joint return) paid on 
qualifying certificates. Interest earned 
in 1983 on these certificates is eligible 
for the exclusion. Therefore, if a tax- 
payer receives and excludes $600 inter- 
est from gross income in 1982 and then 
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receives $900 in 1983, he can exclude 
only the first $400 in 1983. The first 
interest earned is the excludable 


amount. 


The all-savers certificates mature one 
year from the date of purchase. If 
redeemed before that time, all interest 
earned will be fully taxable. 


Child Care Credit 


Starting in 1982, the law increases 
the child-care credit in several ways. 
The maximum amount for the cost of 
child-care has been increased from 
$2,000 to $2,400 for one child and from 
$4,000 to $4,800 for two or more chil- 
dren. 


The credit increases to a maximum of 
30 percent of child-care costs if adjusted 
gross income is $10,000 or less. The 
credit amount is reduced by one percent 
for each $2,000 of adjusted gross 
income in excess of $10,000. The min- 
imum will remain at 20 percent of 
actual child-care cost. 


Charitable Deductions 


For the first time, taxpayers who do 
not itemize deductions will be able to 
claim charitable deductions when filing 
their income tax. In 1982, taxpayers 
can take a deduction of 25 percent of the 
amount of their contributions up to 
$100. The maximum deduction allowed 
is $25. The same is true for contribu- 
tions in 1983. In 1984, the deduction 
remains 25 percent of the amount con- 
tributed, but the maximum contribu- 
tion limit increases to $300 with a max- 
imum allowable deduction of $75. In 
1985, the deduction is 40 percent of all 
charitable contributions and in 1986 it 
goes to 100 percent. Contributions 
made by working married couples filing 
separately will be limited to $50 in 1982 
and 1983 and $150 in 1984. In 1987 this 
provision self-destructs and only those 
who itemize will be able to deduct char- 
itable contributions. For individuals 
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Changes in Withholding 
October 1 to December 31, 1981 


Employee Married, two children 
(four dependents) 


Federal 
Annuai Withholding 
Income (prior law) 


$ 6,000 6) 

$10,000 $ 129.00 
$20,000 621.60 
$30,000 1,318.20 
$40,000 2,214.30 
$50,00C 3,131.90 


Federal 1981 
Withholding net 
(new law) reduction 


O 
$ 120.30 
571.20 
1,242.60 
2,091.60 
3,009.20 


Employee Married, No Children 


(two dependents) 


$ 6,000 $ 64.50 
$10,000 213.30 
$20,000 741.60 
$30,000 1,478.40 
$40,000 2,399.40 
$50,000 3,316.98 


$ 60.30 
191.40 
696.30 

1,397.40 
2,276,70 
3,194.28 


Employee Not Married 
(one exemption) 


$ 6,000 $ 152.40 
$10,000 335.10 
$20,000 1,037.70 
$30,000 1,975.80 
$40,000 2,950.80 
$50,000 3,925.80 


itemizing deductions, there is no 
change in the law. 


Retirement Savings 


Until now, employees covered by a 
qualified pension plan were not eligible 
for an individual retirement account 
(IRA). Now they are. 


The law also increased the amount 
individuals can put in an IRA and pro- 
vides a new deduction for voluntary 
employee contributions to employer- 
sponsored plans. 


Starting in 1982, individuals who are 
not active participants in qualified 
retirement plans and were qualified to 
set up IRA’s under prior law may con- 
tribute and deduct the lesser of $2,000 


$ 135.60 
311.70 
984.00 

1,871.40 
2,796.40 
3,721.40 


or 100 percent of their compensation to 
an IRA. The maximum deduction for a 
married couple, with one spouse not 
working, is now $2,250. Prior law 
limited this contribution and deduction 
to the lesser of 15 percent of earned 
wages, or $1,500 ($1,750 in the case of a 
married couple with one spouse not 
working). 


For example, under prior law if a 
qualified individual’s compensation 
was $8,000 for the year, the maximum 
IRA deduction was $1,200. Under the 
new law it will be $2,000. 


Sale of Residence 


There has been an extension of the 
time allowed to sell a residence, or pur- 
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chase a new residence before a tax lia- 
bility is incurred. The replacement time 
has been increased from 18 months to 
two years before or after the date or sale 
of the old house. In addition, the one- 
time exclusion for gain on the sale of a 
residence by a taxpayer who is 55 or 
older has been hiked from $100,000 to 
$125,000. 


Estate and Gift Tax Changes 


The new law significantly lowers es- 
tate and gift tax liability. Prior law 
provided a unified credit (see glossary) 
of $47,000 which effectively eliminated 
the estate or gift tax on transfers up to 
$175,625. The new law increases the 
unified credit up to $192,800 over a 
period of six years. Eventually, there 
will be no estate or gift taxes on 
transfers of $600,000 or less. 


The new law also removes all limits 
on the marital deduction for both estate 


and gift purposes. As long as property 
passes to the decedent’s or donor’s cur- 
rent spouse, its value is completely 
deductible for decedents or gifts made 
after December 31, 1981. 


Taxpayers planning their own es- 
tates should be aware that many of the 
changes in the estate area are phased 
in over a five-year period, during which 
time inflation may push estates over 
the amount sheltered from estate and 
gift tax. 


The annual gift tax exclusion has 
been increased to $10,000 per recipient 
beginning in 1982, up from $3,000. Also, 
in the case of taxpayers dying after 
December 31, 1981, gifts that have been 
made three years prior to death will no 
longer be included in the decedent’s 
estate for estate tax purposes. 


Payment of medical expenses and 
school tuition for the benefit of any 


recipient will not be treated as a gift 
under the new law. 


Declaration of Estimated Tax 


For taxable years beginning in 1981, 
individuals whose tax liability is 
greater than what has been withheld 
but less than $100 are not required to 
file the declaration of estimated tax 
form. Starting in 1982, that amount 
increases $100 each year until it 
reaches $500 in 1985. 


The new tax law is extensive and 
complex and will affect different people 
in different ways. These highlights are 
not intended to provide all answers to 
the many questions that will come up 
before final regulations are issued. 
However, it is time to start thinking 
about how the new law might affect 
you so you can take maximum advan- 


tage of it. @) 


Tax Rate Schedules Under Present Law and the 
Committee Bill for 1982, 1983, and 1984 (Joint Returns) 


Percentage 


Taxable income bracket 


OO Wo AOU: 6 eeu oo pee oceans eats 
$3,400 to $5,500 .. 0. ease ee ees 
$5,500 to $7,600.................. 
$7,600 to $11,900................. 
11,900 to: $16,000.06 css eawinesaes 
$16,000 to $20,200................ 
$20,200 to $24,600................ 
$24,600 to $29,900................ 
$29,900 to $35,200. ........5.205.. 
$35,200 to $45,800................ 
$45,800 to $60,000................ 
$60,000 to $85,600................ 
$85,600 to $109,400 .............. 
$109,400 to $162,400 ............. 
$162,400 to $215,400 ............. 
$215,400 and over................ 
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Committee Bill 


Present 
law 1982 
an uae Geded 0 0 
eine adores 14 12 
hse Risse 16 14 
ia nk ware eM 18 16 
eile aubeus 21 19 
ares are 24 ae 
fe ara tatcnte 28 25 
he sou aeew oe 32 29 
sc ateewdarts 37 ao 
bhatt teed. 43 39 
a ese enete hse 49 44 
ste Aechan Sede e§ 54 49 
te dion (eet ches 59 50 
Teeerere 64 50 
Sink ask hl 68 50 
Fees deeied 70 50 


1984 and 
subsequent 
1983 years 

0 0 
11 BI 
13 12 
15 14 
17 16 
19 18 
23 22 
26 25 
30 28 
35 30 
40 38 
44 42 
48 45 
50 49 
50 50 
50 50 
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Velma Garlock honored on 
AOth Service Anniversary 
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Velma Garlock, Operator Services, was guest of 
honor at a luncheon December 29 marking her 40th 
anniversary with LT&T. 

On hand at the luncheon held at the Top of the 
First in Lincoln were LT&T President Thomas C. 
Woods, Jr., Executive Vice President James E. Geist, 
numerous Company officers, Mrs. Garlock’s super- 
visors and friends and her husband, Marvin. 

In presenting a service emblem, Mr. Woods con- 
gratulated Mrs. Garlock on her four decades of serv- 
ice. Mr. Geist outlined the honoree’s long service 
career. 

She joined the Company in York as an operator, 
worked briefly at Hastings, then returned to York 
where she became a service assistant and later a 
clerk. In 1958 she transferred to the Commercial 
department where she worked until transferring to 
Lincoln’s directory assistance unit 10 years later. She 
is currently serving as a central office clerk in Lin- 
coln’s Operator Services Unit I. 

Of her long career, Mrs. Garlock commented, “All 
in all, ’'ve enjoyed it very much.” 
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Bill Weygint 


Grayce Olsen, Customer Service, 
ended a 21-year career with LT&T as 
she began her retirement February 10. 
A control clerk in the Service Center, 
she first joined the Company in 1960 
and worked in the old Commercial 
department. She also served for a time 
as a general clerk in Toll Equipment. 

Of her first LT&T supervisor, Alex 
Geist, she recalls, “He left a strong 
impression that anything worth doing 
was worth doing right and I’ve tried to 
live up to that.” 

Mrs. Olsen and her husband, Homer, 
who retired three years ago from LT &T, 
left soon after her retirement for Phoe- 
nix for an indefinite stay. 

“We'll return,” she says, “when we 
get ready.” 
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“T’ve worked closely with the people 
in the Service Center and I really 
enjoyed working with them. I’m going 
to miss the many nice people and 
friends at LT&T.” 


Bery! Leslie Riggert, Operator Ser- 
vices, Beatrice, put up her last call Jan- 
uary 8, ending 43 years of service with 
LT&T. As Mrs. Riggert began her 
retirement she had the distinction of 
being second in length of service 
among the Company’s active 
employees. 

Mrs. Riggert’s telephone career actu- 
ally exceeds her long years of service 
with LT&T. As a young girl she often 
helped her grandmother, Ella Rasher, 
then chief operator at Belvidere. When 
her grandmother retired in 1937, Beryl 
took over the chief operator’s position 
and remained at Belvidere until 1939 
when the exchange was converted to 
dial. She transferred to Fairbury where 
she served until the mid-1960’s when 
that exchange was converted. After the 
Fairbury manual office was discon- 
tinued, she continued to live in Fair- 
bury while commuting to her new 
assignment as an operator on the Bea- 
trice switchboard. 

Among her memories as a small town 
operator was a lumberyard fire in Fair- 
bury which threatened the entire south 
side of town. The chief operator was out 
of town and Beryl, who was in charge, 
became responsible for summoning aid 
from fire departments in nearby sur- 
rounding towns. Emergencies such as 
this were not new, she explains, since 
she’d handled many during her years 
at Belvidere. “In those days we were 
supposed to know where everybody was 
and where to find the doctor,” she says. 

She also recalls the phone customer 
who had to meet all arriving trains in 
the small town. When calling home 
from the depot, he would say, “Central, 
give me heaven.” The operators learned 
to recognize his voice and dutifully 
connected him with his wife. 

Recalling that at one time she worked 
for 10¢ an hour, she commented that 
“You saved money at that!” She also 
recalls that at one point in her career 
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she worked on contract and was paid a 
small salary plus 25¢ for each phone in 
use. 

Recently widowed, Mrs. Riggert says 
she has no definite plans for her retire- 
ment. “I’m going to take one day ata 
time and go from there,” she declared. 


Esther Schneider retird in January 
after 20 years of net credited service in 
Revenue Accounting. 

Esther first joined the Company in 
July 1957 as a machine operator in 
printing service. She left LT&T in 1966, 
returning four years later as an 
accounting machine operator. 

Her husband, Merle, is also an 
LT&Ter and works in Supply. 

Says Esther, of her retirement, “It’s 
going to be different, but I know I’m 
going to enjoy it. When the alarm goes 
off in the morning, I’m going to tell 
Merle, ‘Honey, it’s for you, not me.’” 

The couple is already making plans 
for the traveling they will do when 
Merle retires. Long range plans are to 
visit relatives and friends in Florida 
and Arizona. 

“We'll head out next year,” said 
Esther. 


Boyd Wedgwood, Connecting Com- 
pany Relations Supervisor, ended a 
careeer with LT&T that spanned more 
than 40 years when he began his 
retirement in January. 

The son of long-time LT&Ter, Ernie 
Wedgwood, Boyd worked briefly for 
LT &T in the summer of 1937 as a mem- 
ber of a construction ground crew. He 
joined the Company permanently in 
May 1941 as a groundman, then left the 
following year on military leave. 
Returning from the service in 1946 he 
filled a variety of jobs in the Company 
in the service, supply and commercial 
departments. More recently he had 
served as commercial representative, 
special services supervisor and govern- 
ment communications manager. 

Discussing his plans for retirement, 
he said that he would be putting in 
more time on his gun collection. A col- 
lector of high-powered rifles, Wedgwood 
obtains military Mauser action guns, 


rebarrels them, puts on new triggers 
and then hand-fashions stocks from 
high-quality walnut. The work is very 
time-consuming, he explains, because 
he applies 20 to 25 coats of hand-rubbed 
oil finish to the gun stocks. 

He is also an enthusiastic golfer and 
said that he plans to spend more time 
on the course, especially since he was 
presented with a Country Club member- 
ship as a parting gift from his LT&T 
friends. 

“What I’m really planning is to do 
whatever I want to, whenever I want 
to,” he adds. 


Bill Weygint, equipment repairman in 
the general shop, retired J anuary 8 
after completing more than 30 years 
service with LT&T. His entire telephone 
career has been spent in Supply. He 
joined the Company in September 1951 
as a warehouseman, later worked as a 
receiving clerk, then moved to the shop. 

Weygint served for a number of years 
as manager of an LT&T softball team, 
an activity that earned him many 
friends throughout the Company. 

He spent a year on disability leave 
before retiring, but in spite of the dis- 
ability which has kept him from work, 
says that his health is improving and 
that he now “feels pretty good.” 


Geraldine Braasch retired J anuary 3 
closing a career of 20 years as a direc- 
tory assistance operator in Unit II in 
Lincoln. 

Mrs. Braasch joins her husband, Wil- 
liam, in retirement and the couple plans 
to do some traveling when the weather 
improves. 

““We’ve never been to the Southwest- 
ern part of the country,” she comments. 
In addition, the couple plans to visit a 
son and twin granddaughters in Scotts- 
bluff later this year. 

“IT haven’t been home long enough to 
get bored,” she says, explaining that 
they have been baby-sitting for a 
grandchild in Iowa while their daugh- 
ter traveled. 

Gerry is also an avid gardener and 
plans to devote more time to gardening, 
and canning and freezing the produce. 
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Violet Peterson, Nebraska City oper- 
ator, died December 22 following a brief 
illness. 

Miss Peterson had 37% years of ser- 
vice with the Company and was one of 
the Company’s senior employees in 
length of service. Her entire career was 
spent at Nebraska City. During her 
long career she had been a service 
assistant, and later assistant chief. In 
recent years she had been in failing 
health and spent several months on 
sick leave during the year prior to her 
death. She had returned to work in July 
and was home on vacation at the time 
of her death. 

Graveside services were held Decem- 
ber 23 at the Eagle cemetery. 


Ralph S. Culver, retired shopman, 
died January 11 in Colorado. Mr. 
Culver had been retired in 1961 and had 
33 years of service with LT&T. 

He joined the Company in February 
1928 as a groundman in Construction 
and that same year became a lineman. 
He also served as ashopman, then as a 
combinationman in Stromsburg and 
Seward. In 1940 he left the Company on 
military leave. On his return, he worked 
in the wire chiefs group as a cable 
splicer, then in 1944 transferred to 
Supply where he worked in the shop 
until his retirement. Following retire- 
ment, he moved to Colorado. 

Services were held for Mr. Culver 
January 14 at Lafayette, Colo. 


Donald J. Stone, Building Opera- 
tions, died January 17 at the age of 56. 

Mr. Stone was a building mainte- 
nance mechanic and had been with the 
Company for nine years. He joined 
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LT&T in September 1972 as a building 


service attendant and was promoted 
two years later to maintenance me 
chanic at the general office and equip- 
ment building at 15th & M in Lincoln. 
A motorcycle enthusiast, he was 
often seen riding his cycle to work. 
Funeral services were held January 
21 at St. Theresa’s church in Lincoln 
with interment at Calvary cemetery. 


E. A. Ernst, retired Nebraska City 
area manager, died February 5. He had 
been retired since January 1970. 

At the time of his retirement, Mr. 
Ernst had more than 45 years expe- 
rience in the telephone business with 40 
of those years spent with LT&T. He 
began his career with the Platte County 
Telephone Company in 1923, then came 
to LT&T in 1928 as a third class line 
man. He worked at Hastings, Hebron, 
Lincoln and Auburn and his job 
assignments included combination- 
man, manager at Syracuse, wire chief 
at Nebraska City, area manager at 
Plattsmouth and Nebraska City. 

Funeral services and interment were 
February 8 at Nebraska City. 


Waldo W. Harrington, LT&T retiree, 
died January 17. He had been retired 
since 1976. 

Mr. Harrington’s entire 29 years of 
service with the Company had been at 
Tecumseh. He joined LT&T as a janitor 
in 1947 and became a building service 
attendant in 1968. 

A collector of antique china and 
glassware, he was known locally for his 
impressive collection of salt and pepper 
shakers which numbered several thou- 
sand at the time of his retirement. 

Funeral services were held January 
21 at United Methodist church in 
Tecumseh with burial at Tecumseh 
cemetery. 
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Velma B. Garlock 
Lincoln 


35 years 
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Richard F. Bauer Ruth A. Diekmann Eugene Kalkwarf 
Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln 


30 years 
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Robert W. Blackford 


Jack Geist 
Lincoln Lincoln 


25 years 


Gerald J. Bosak Roger L. Harris Ralph R. Steward 
Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln 
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Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln 
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Also observing 
service 
anniversaries: 


Harold Butler 
Lincoln, 35 years 


Arlene Ashworth 
Lincoln, 30 years 
Betty A. Biggs 

Lincoln, 30 years 


Donald L. Cole 
Lincoln, 25 years 


Lavern L. Hinkley 
Lincoln, 25 years 


Thelma B. Mahlman 
Lincoln, 25 years 


Bobby E. Miller 
Lincoln, 25 years 


Jacqueline K. Boden 
Lincoln, 20 years 


Jimmie Holloway 
Lincoln, 20 years 


Anna M. Allison 
Lincoln, 15 years 


John Bassett 
Lincoln, 15 years 
Sharon K. Burling 
Lincoln, 15 years 


Ted Hostetler 
Lincoln, 15 years 


Geraldine Jaynes 
Hastings, 15 years 


Ross R. Johnson 
Lincoln, 15 years 


Doyle D. Kernes 
Lincoln, 15 years 
James Kirk 

Lincoln, 15 years 


Allen D. Sieck 
Lincoln, 15 years 


Taren G. Hoffman 
Hastings, 10 years 
Deanna L. Knerr 
Lincoln, 10 years 


Leroy E. Myers 
Geneva, 10 years 


Judith A. Turner 
Lincoln, 10 years 
Howard Borcher 
Tecumseh, 5 years 
Lloyd F. Cox 
Lincoln, 5 years 
Maureen A. Hise 
Lincoln, 5 years 
Roger O. Johnson 
Lincoln, 5 years 


Julie M. Morey 
Lincoln, 5 years 
Gienda M. Norman 
Lincoln, 5 years 
Kathryn M. Thiesfeld 


Lincoln, 5 years 
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Comments 


An LT&T executive calls: “I 
need to know by next Tuesday 
when the first telephones were 
installed in Beatrice, when LT&T 
bought the exchange and how 
many phones were in service 
then.”’ 

The request is typical of those 
which frequently come to LI'&T’s 
Public Relations department. They 
come from many different people 
and usually concern information 
long forgotten or never known by 
current employees. 

Other examples of requests: 

__A Pleasant Dale resident 
phones: “I’m working on a history 
of our community and I need to 
know about the early days of the 
telephone in our town.” 

_A man, visiting Lincoln, calls 
to ask if he can obtain the former 
address of a grandfather who had 
lived in the city for a couple of 
years, a half century ago. 

_A member of the Telephone 
Pioneers chapter asks for “any 
information about the mural 
which hung in the Company 
cafeteria 40 years ago.” 

That we are able to meet such 
requests is due, in part, to an 
extensive collection of historical 
materials about the Company that 
has been gathered over many 
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years. Credit for the origin of this 
collection should go to early 
editors of the old Telephone News 
publication, C. W. “Red”? Motter 
and Norman Ott. A. B. Gorman 
and Joe H. Hartley, also former 
editors of The Telephone News, 
continued to add material to the 
historical files and maintain a 
record of Company activities. 

Inter-office memos, old 
photographs, letters, newspaper 
clippings, bound copies of the old 
Telephone News and LTT 
Magazine, old awards, telephone 
directories, copies of 
advertisements of by-gone days, 
and more recently, taped and 
published reminiscences of early 
telephone employees—all provide 
a link with the past and chart the 
Company’s changes over the 
years. 

For those of us in the business 
of communicating, these historical 
items can provide valuable 
background information when 
preparing a story. On occasion, 
the historical material has 
actually been the basis for a story 
as was the case in recent articles 
about former LT&T Secretary- 
Treasurer Calvin Russell and 
Cafeteria Matron Marcia 
Whitlock. In this issue, an article 
about the tradition of the 
Company picnics could be written 
only because photos and articles 
about them existed in the 
historical files. Certainly the 
events of the first Company 


picnic, which was held 70 years 
ago, would be lost in time if it 
were not for the newspaper 
accounts and other records on file. 
Few people around today would be 
able to tell you that the first picnic 
was held to cement relationships 
between LT&T employees and 
former Bell employees who were to 
join LT&T as a result of the 
Company’s purchase of Bell 
companies in southeastern 


Nebraska. 


In most communities throughout 
the LT&T territory, the history of 
our Company is closely 
interwoven with the history of the 
town. Disasters and triumphs, 
changes and growth—many of 
these are recorded in our 
Community files and are a 
valuable resource to community 
historians. 

The Public Relations section 
continues to seek and accept 
materials that may be of historical 
note. For example two cartons of 
old departmental letters were 
recently added to the collection. 
All of these materials help give a 
picture of the times in which early 
telephone people worked, the 
attitudes they had and the 
challenges they faced. Their record 
is part of LT&T’s history, some of 
which is preserved in the 
historical files. 


Ken Ch. pbbr 


by Ken Clinefelter 
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= TO CHANGING TIMES 


by Pat Pike 


Though none of the men, women competing for afamily’s time today, officers driving the roosters to the 
and children were aware of it as__ that it’s not surprising that fewer _ finish line. 
they gathered under the hot Ne- than a fifth of the LT&T employees By 1923, the popularity of the 
braska sun for the Company picnic actually attend this Company-spon- __ picnic had grown. Both the Star and 
last June, they were participating sored function. With fewer people the Journal covered the event with 
in the last of the Company picnics. attending and the cost increasing, the Star’s headline reading, “Half 

“The question of ending the it just seemed time to take a good, Thousand Attend Picnic.” The pic- 
Company picnics has come under hard look at the program and seeif _nic that year was held at the Lin- 
discussion for the past several it was really justified.” coln Auto Park club and the Journal 
years,” explains Personnel Assist- “The cost has more than doubled remarked, “Tho not an annual 
ant Joan Winders, whose jobit was in the last decade,’ Winders ex- event, enough enthusiasm was 
to supervise preparations for the plained. “Adding to the actual cost shown over the outing so that em- 
picnic. “The final decision to dis- ofthe picnicis the cost for lost work ployees hope to make it one.” One 
continue them was made only a few _ time. Each year a large number of _event described by the Journal was 
weeks ago, however, and as a result employees spent many hours away = @ race in which each of the Com- 
we will not be having a picnic in___ from their jobs planning and get- pany’s officers had to start up a 


1989.” ting ready for the picnic, which _ service vehicle, run it fifty yards, 
There were several reasons for the made it even more expensive.” then back it the same distance. 
decision, according to Personnel The tradition of employees and General Superintendent R. S. 


Director Neal Westphal. Among their families getting together fora | Brewster’s half minute was the 
these were the increasing cost, the day of food, games and activities winning time. 
lack of interest among the majority —_ began in 1912 when the first Com- The 1926 picnic added culture to 
of employees and pensioners, and pany picnic was held at Capitol the fun and featured the ‘Top- 
the tremendous time involvement Beach. Lunch consisted of picnic notchers” who entertained with 
for the picnic’s planners. baskets and activities included _ solos, quartettes, and instrumental 
“The 423 employees who attended races, ball games and swimming music. About 600 employees at- 
the last year’s picnic represented events and ended with dancing tended that event at the Lincoln 
less than one-fifth of our total work —_ which lasted well into the night. Auto Club Park and enjoyed watch- 
force and retirees,’ Westphal said. “The hello girls won aspiritedtug ing Company executives wield 
“There are so many other activities of war from the young women on shovels for a post hole digging con- 
the office force,” the Star recounted _ test. 
in its story of the 1915 picnic. Other By the late 1920’s the picnic had 
1960 —A large crowd watched the ball events recorded by the Star were a returned to Capitol Beach where an 


game al the last picnic to be held al ; ; 
Capitol Beach. In the foreground are pole climbing race and a rooster estimated 1,000 persons enjoyed 
Zigiida Taurins and her husband, Nick race with the Company’s general amusements for children and 
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adults. The 1928 picnic, billed as the 
“biggest social event of the season,” 
became the final such event for a 
number of years. The depression 
years were tough ones for the nation 
and the Company and the picnic 
was one of the casualties of those 
times. Later came World War II and 
gas rationing and no picnics were 
held during those years either. 

As peace was restored in August 
1945, so was the Company picnic. 
An estimated 550 employees at- 
tended a Victory Picnic on August 
18, only days after the Japanese 
surrendered, ending World War II. 

After the 16-year gap the Com- 
pany picnics again became annual 
events and were held in a variety of 
locations such as Capitol Beach, the 
State Fair grounds, the Isaac Wal- 
ton League and Antelope Park. By 
far the most popular, according to 
some of the older employees, was 
Capitol Beach where children could 
enjoy rides, family swimming was 
available and the day could be 
wrapped up with dancing at the 
pavilion. 


In recent years, the picnics have 
been held at Antelope where free 
admission to the Children’s Zoo was 
a popular event for employees’ 
children. 

“The picnics have been an impor- 
tant part of the Company’s his- 
tory,’ said Westphal. “In the 70 
years since the first picnic was held, 
however, we have increasingly di- 
rected our attention to programs 
that offer more tangible benefits to 
employees. Our improved medical 
and retirement benefits, educational 
refund, employee assistance and re- 
tirement planning programs are but 
a few of the programs that we feel 
more appropriately meet the needs 


of today’s employees.” @) 


1959—A much younger Lyle 
Reighard and Ewald Ochsner were 
among those receiving door prizes 
at this picnic held in the Fifties At 
the mike is a former personnel 


director. Walter F. Roberts. now 


1926 — Members of the women's softball game pose for a picture between innings. The knickers 


high fashion for women tn the “Roaring Twenties.” 
Grace Hauschildt and Harnet Davis. both deceased 


are again in Style in the Eighties Shown are 
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1915—A wrestling match between two LT&T employees, Gorham and 
Gjetman (first names unknown, but Gorham was the winner) provided 
entertainment at the pre-World War | picnic. 


1927—Picnic attire was more formal 
in those days and gentlemen still 
wore white shirts and ties in spite of 
the heat. 


1948 —Signing in for the door prize 
was an established custom even 34 
years ago. 


A 


Oo TIMERS GET NEW TIMEPIECES 


“Any employee who has been 
with LT&T for many years has 
made a definite contribution to this 
Company—a contribution that the 
Company feels should be recognized 
in a special way,” commented Per- 
sonnel Director Neal Westphal in 
announcing a new addition to the 
Company’s service award program. 

Under the new plan all em- 
ployees who reach 25 years of serv- 
ice with Lincoln Telephone Com- 
pany will now receive a watch or 
clock in recognition of their service. 

“Those of us who have worked 
with putting this program together 
are very excited about it,” said Joan 
Winders, personnel assistant. “We 
are pleased that we are able to add 
this new dimension to the service 
award program and we hope it will 
be well received.” 

Among the choice of items for the 
employee reaching a 25th anniver- 
sary are: aman’s or woman’s Seiko 
or Bulova quartz wristwatch, a 
man’s Colibri pocket watch, a lady’s 
Colibri pendant watch, and a Seiko 
quartz desk or wall clock. A small 
LT&T logo will appear on the face 
of the watch or clock. In addition, 
those 25-year employees selecting a 
watch or clock will also receive a 
25-year pin or tie tac. 

All watches and clocks will be 
purchased locally in order to pro- 
vide a more convenient site to which 
the timepieces can be taken should 
they ever need to be serviced. 


Although the new service award 
program became effective January 
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1 of this year, distribution will not 
begin until brochures describing the 
choices available can be prepared 
for distribution. Employees who are 
eligible to receive watches this year 
will be notified so that they can 
make their selection. Like the serv- 
ice emblems, the watches and clocks 
will be presented by the employees’ 
supervisor or department head. 

Those employees who observed a 
25th service anniversary prior to 
1982 will also be eligible to receive a 
watch or clock. Awards will be 
made this first year to those observ- 
ing 30th, 35th, 40th, or 45th anni- 
versaries in 1982, along with those 
observing service anniversaries of 
25 years. Employees who have ob- 
served 25th anniversaries prior to 
1982 will receive the awards on the 
next anniversary divisible by five. 
For example, if you observed 25 
years in 1981, you would receive 
your clock/watch on your 30th an- 
niversary, which would occur in 
1986. If you should retire before that 
date, you would receive a clock or 
watch at the Pensioners Party in 
the year in which you retired. 

Employees who do not elect to re- 
ceive a clock or watch will be able to 
select from the usual emblems 
awarded at that anniversary. 

“The choices will still include 
either a jeweled pin, tie bar, tie 
chain, tie tac, necklace, sweater 
guard, bracelet or brooch,” Winders 
explained. “The new program is not 
intended as a replacement, but is a 
supplement to the existing service 
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award program. That program has 
been unchanged for many years, 
and the addition of the clock/watch 
award provides an additional way 


the Company can say ‘thanks for a 
job well done.’ For the employee it 


provides a visible reminder of a long 
career with LT&T.”@) 


What should I say if my neighbor asks? 


“Tread in the newspaper that there 
will be a surcharge for operator as- 
sisted calls. Why are we now having 
to pay for this service?”’ 


Even though you will now pay a 
surcharge for operator assisted 
calls, in many cases the changes in 
pricing may make interstate (out-of- 
state) long distance calling cheaper 
for you. 

The customer has always paid 
more when placing a call through 
an operator. In the past, however, 
those costs were simply included in 
the per minute rate at which the call 
was billed. Operator assisted calls 
cost nearly 20'% more per minute 
than direct dialed (DDD) calls. 
Under the new pricing structure, 
requested by American Telephone 
and Telegraph (AT&T) and ap- 
proved by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission (FCC), all long 
distance calls will now be charged 
at the same per minute rate with an 
additional surcharge added when- 
ever operator assistance Is required. 
That surcharge will vary with the 
distance called and the type of call. 

For example, the cost of a collect, 
third number or Calling Card 
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(credit) call dialed by the operator 
will range from $.75 for a call within 
1 to 10 miles of origin; to $1.10 fora 
call 11 to 22 miles of origin; and 
$1.55 for a call between 23 to 3,000 
miles. The charge for a person-to-per- 
son call will be $3.00 regardless of 
the distance called. 

The lowest cost for any operator 
assisted call is the Calling (credit) 
Card call which you dial yourself, 
even though there is some operator 
involvement in the call. Such cus- 
tomer-dialed Calling Card calls 
range from $.60 for 1 to 10 miles to 
$.80 for 11 to 22 miles and $1.05 for 
calls 23 to 3,000 miles from point of 
origin. 

Another significant change is in 
the timing of the call. Under the old 
system, a long distance call was 
charged at a minimum rate of 3 
minutes, regardless of the actua! 
length of the call. The new pricing 
structure has dropped that min- 
imum to | minute, so if you are in 
the habit of making brief calls, from 
1 to 3 minutes, you will be billed for 
the actual length of the call rather 
than for the old 3 minute minimum. 
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Flooding along the Platte River forced water into Northwestern Bell's toll cable, 
shutting off service between Lincoln and Omaha. Both LT&T and NWB had to 
temporarily reassign and physically rewire each of the circuits on all 20 systems 
carried in the cable, while an Omaha contractor drained and repaired the cable. 
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Keeping the lines of communica- 
tion open requires skill, hard work 
and sometimes, a little luck. At least 
that was the feeling of the people 
down in the toll switchroom a few 
weeks ago as they finished up a 
grueling week of 12-hour days to 
restore long distance service be- 
tween Lincoln and Omaha. 

The trouble started early on a 
Monday morning when reports of 
poor service on the AT&T toll lines 
that connect Lincoln with North- 
western Bell in Omaha began to 
trickle in. As the trickle became a 
stream, and threatened to become a 
flood, Northwestern Bell was con- 
tacted. They too, were becoming in- 
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Digging out after floodwater leaked into Bell's 
long distance cable was the first step to 
restoring service. 


undated with trouble reports and 
the trouble turned out to be just 
that—a flood. 

According to Bill Eckles, network 
operations manager, the long dis- 
tance cable had earlier developed a 
slight leak which had been kept 
under control by the air pressure 
normally running through the un- 
derground cable to keep it dry. 
Weekend flooding along the nearby 
Platte river, however, had increased 
the outside water pressure which 
could no longer be held back by the 
air pressure. When moisture got into 
the cable, affecting 20 carrier sys- 
tems of 16 circuits each, service 
quickly began to deteriorate in all 
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320 circuits carried in the cable. 

Installed in the 1940’s as a part of 
Bell’s transcontinental telephone 
system, the cable meets with LT&T 
toll cables north of Lincoln at a 
switching station on 14th Street 
and was at one time the main tele- 
phone link between Omaha and 
Lincoln, Cheyenne and Denver. 
Today, the primary long distance 
network between Omaha and 
points west is by microwave. But 
the cable connecting Lincoln and 
Omaha is still in use and is an im- 
portant route for many calls be- 
tween the two cities. 

‘“‘We received about 60 trouble 
calls that first day,’ Eckles said. 


‘““Most of the lines were not totally 
out of service, but quality was be- 
ginning to deteriorate. At first we 
began to borrow and rearrange 
equipment to handle the lines af- 
fected. As the trouble calls kept 
coming in, however, we realized 
that the entire cable was probably 
affected and that we would not be 
able to handle all the affected lines 
on the equipment available. So we 
immediately began to put the new 
digital equipment into service. As 
each trouble call came in, one per- 
son coordinated the equipment 
trunk assignment to the new 
equipment, another rearranged the 
equipment from one bay to 
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RETU RN IN G TO route to earn a 2-year degree in electronic 
technology from the Cleveland Institute of 

SCH OO L B RI N GS Electronics. “lt opened the door to a 
Switchman's job, my goal ever since joining 

CHALLEN GES LT&T as an operator. You do have to pace 


yourself and have the desire to finish to get 
through.” 


Once upon a time the phrase “A lot of our younger employees, 
99 Ld . 
“back to school” conjured up a_ particularly, had work toward a 
i . , , mental picture of small children degree interrupted 
As trouble calls came in. the affected line was re-assigned Once lines were reassigned and shifted to the radio or gr p and are trying to 


and rewired by frame attendants Lucille Rath and LuAnn microwave system, Larry McCarthy and other members of tripping off to school or young finish up on a part-time student 
ea Ihe test groun tested the line to make sure thal it was in adults moving into college dorms. _ basis. Some never got degrees and 


another, a frame attendant rear- 
ranged the jumper wiring, then, 
finally, the technicians tested the 
new circuit once the old circuit was 
cut.” 

Four crews worked 12-hour days 
for nearly a week to get the circuits 
moved to radio carrier in Lincoln. 
Meanwhile, Northwestern Bell 
crews were going through the same 
process in Omaha. 

“Tt was almost like cutting in a 
whole new town,” Eckles recalled. 
“Tt was essential that we restore 
service as early as possible, since 
many of the circuits on that toll 
cable are leased circuits and in al- 
most continuous use. Some of our 


Service. 


business customers just can’t con- 
duct business if they do not have 
phone service.” 

“We lost 304 circuits—most of the 
circuits allotted for our growth— 
which left only about 16 spare cir- 
cuits on our radio carrier, but we 
were pleased we had the equipment 
and skill to handle the emergency. 
As AT&T completed repairs on the 
cable, we had to go through the 
same process in reverse and 
transfer the circuits back to the 
underground cable. This time, 
however, we were not operating 
under as much pressure to com- 
plete the transfer in a rush.” (@) 
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Today, however, going back to 
school is no longer the exclusive 
province of the young. More adults 
than ever before are considering 
going back to school to study every- 
thing from accounting to zoology, 
including bridge, yoga, personal fi- 
nance, time management, Spenser- 
ian handwriting, and a world of 
professional and personal interest 
courses. And many of these people 
are already employed full-time. 
“There is no one reason to ac- 
count for the growth in adult educa- 
tion,’ said Marianne Hostetler, 
management development coordi- 
nator. “Some go for fun, and others 
want to ease boredom or routine. 
Some people are planning for re 
tirement, and some are trying to 
build credentials for a job change. 


are finding themselves hampered or 
dead-ended without it. Others are 
having job-related problems and 
turn to academic institutions for 
help in correcting them,” Hostetler 
concluded. 

Returning to school can be a be 
wildering maze of frustrations 
wrapped and tied by garlands of red 
tape. The potential student can 
have expectations that are too high, 
or can be so insecure or uncertain 
that the task of registering alone 
can seem overwhelming—not to 
mention getting books and supplies, 
finding time to study, and enduring 
what seems like an unending mara- 
thon of one-semester courses. What 
do you tell someone who is planning 
to go back to school? 
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“Advice is always cheap,” Hos- 
tetler commented. “But there are 
some guidelines that most everyone 
can use.” 

1. Plan: Don’t get a whim about 
going back to school, sign up, and 
expect everything to be hunky-dorie. 
Class work takes time and can in- 
terfere with routine home activities 
and relaxation. Be sure to start with 
a Class that is fun, interesting, and 
not too demanding. Look for one 
that meets only one or two nights a 
week. 

2. Commitment: You need to go 
back to school because you want to 
2°, not because your boss told you 
to Or because the growing number 
Oo! MBAs (master of business ad- 
m™rustration) have made you feel 
inadequate. 
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" Stilwell— used business accounting 
and English courses to improve her skills in 
her present {Ob in Planning. found her 
Supervisors Cooperative and eager (Oo see her 
parlicipate “1 wouldn't be able to do it 

MySelf—1 think the program is great ™ 


Tom Roach—completed job related courses at 
Southeast Community College and Wesleyan. 


Both will eventually apply toward the degree at 
UNL he started before he came to LT&T Time 
was sometimes a problem, but "If you want 
something bad enough, you ll Sacrifice 
something.” 


3. Information: Shop around to 
find out which institutions offer 
courses that are designed to serve 
adult needs and meet adult inter- 
ests. Be sure that the courses you 
want are available at a time you can 
take them. Check on prerequisites 
or related courses that cover skills 
and information that you need in 
your course. Some electronics 
courses, for example, require math, 
and if you’re weak there, you may 
be lost in your course. Call and ask 
about book lists—most required 
texts will be available at the insti- 
tution or in book stores, so it is wel] 
worth your time to look them over. 
Talk to the instructor or professor to 
determine his or her style of teach- 
ing, assignments, standards, and 
whether or not there are library 
readings. Employees often have 
problems completing ‘“‘reserved 
readings” at the institute’s library 
due to shortened hours or unavail- 


ability of material. If you need col- 
lege credit, be sure the course 
qualifies. 

4, Advisory services: Most in- 
stitutions that offer courses for 
adults also have counselors and 
advisors available to help each stu- 
dent plan a course of study that will 
meet their learning goals. A call to 
the institution of choice will put you 
in touch. After you’ve been around 
for awhile, favorite teachers can 
also be an asset. 

5. Goals: It is much easier going 
back to school with your own learn- 
ing goals in mind. Consulting with 
an advisor can help you decide on 
the best way to meet those needs. 
Sometimes, a correspondence 
course or a television course or even 
systematic use of your local public 
library or book store will be ade- 
quate for your goals—and may even 
be less expensive than a night 
course. 
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Marti Stefonic—is working on a two-year 
business administration course at Southeast 
Community College. ‘it's a slow process They 
don't always offer the Courses you need at 
night. But it's a good program and | hope it will 
lead to advancement in my career.” 
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Tom Trosper—earned a 2-year associate 
degree in electronics at Southeast Community 
College by taking courses under the 


educational refund program. “'It’s qualified me 


for an assistant engineering job, and that's my 
goal... at least for now.” 


6. Financing: Going back to 
school can strain your financial 
budget as well as your time budget, 
but there are various grants and 
aids available to assist you in many 
cases. You would be wise to check 
with the educational institution of 
your choice before you enroll to see 
if you might be eligible for any edu- 
cational assistance. 

If you are a veteran, you might 
also be eligible for educational bene- 
fits and should check this out with 
the Veteran’s Administration before 
enrolling. 

As an LT&T employee, you have 
additional financial assistance 
available to you through the Com- 
pany’s Educational Refund pro- 
gram. This program is designed to 
provide reimbursement for em- 
ployees who wish to add to their 
knowledge and skills on their cur- 
rent job assignment. In 1979, 38 
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employees participated in the pro- 

gram. By 1981 that number had 

nearly doubled and 75 participating 

employees had been refunded a 

total of $7,217 for educational ex- 

penses. To be eligible for the educa- 
tional refund you must meet the fol- 
lowing criteria: 

e Be a regular full time employee 
with at least six months of con- 
tinuous service. 

e The course must increase your 
effectiveness in your current job, 
or relate to your department’s 
function or to technical areas of 
telephony. 

e You must show reasonable proof 
that you can benefit from the 
course. 


e You must attend the class on your 
own time, and it must not inter- 
fere with your regular job. 


Katie Sloan—commutes from Dorchester one 
night each week for a computer programming 
course, her third paid for by the refund 
program. She needs the courses for her 
Current job but says they have ‘very definitely 
helped me advance in my career.” 


e You may take only one course at 
a time. 

e You must apply for the refund be- 
fore the course begins. 

e You must not be entitled to, or re 
ceiving, similar aid through a 
government funded program. 
When you have completed the 

course with a passing grade, the 

Company will refund your costs for 

registration, textbooks, supplies 

and other necessary and reasonable 
expenses. The maximum refund al- 

lowed for each employee is $400 in a 

single calendar year. 

To apply for tuition refund you 
should complete an application for 
educational refund form available 
from your supervisor. Your super- 
visor will forward the application to 
your department head and the Per- 
sonnel Department for approval. 
On completion of the course, all re- 
ceipts for expenses and a record of 
your grade or a certificate of satis- 
factory completion must be given to 
your supervisor before refund can 
be made. 

If you have completed any other 
courses which do not qualify for the 
refund, you should still let the Per- 
sonnel Department know about it. 
Any continuing education efforts on 
your part can be an important addi- 
tion to your personal file. 

“Education today seldom ends 
with a high school diploma,” said 
Hostetler. “Job and family respon- 
sibilities no longer mean the end of 
your educational opportunities. As 
more people choose to continue their 
education, sometimes throughout 
their entire lives, and educational 
programs become more and more 
geared to the adult student, the 
phrase ‘back to school’ applies to all 
of us.” 


THE BEST JOB 


Bill and Mrs. Rosenthal in the living 
room of their home. The lamp is 


‘3 , made from an antique telephone. 
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IN THE COMPANY 


“Tt was the best job down there in 
that workshop—it really was.” 


That’s how LT&T retiree W. A. 
“Bill” Rosenthal remembers the 
years he spent in the LT&T shop as 
carpenter, merit shopman and fur- 
niture repairman. Leaning back in 
a comfortable rocker in his Lincoln 
home, he recalled those days with 
enthusiasm. 


“It was different. You didn’t do 
the same thing twice, you might 
say. I liked the variety.” And Bill 
certainly did get a variety. Over the 
years he spent in the shop his tasks 
included rebuilding used tele- 
phones, helping manufacture 
wooden cabinets for wall sets, 
repairing and building furniture 
and fixtures as well as telephone 
equipment, repairing telephone 
installers’ mistakes, and even, 
sadly, helping junk obsolete, 
although once handsome, wooden 
phone sets. 
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by Ken Clinefelter 


Rosenthal’s 45-year career with 
the telephone company began in 
November 1924 and ended with his 
retirement October 1969. In the 
intervening years he earned a repu- 
tation as a skilled, careful crafts- 
man who could build anything out 
of wood and whose work was of the 
very best quality. 


Mrs. Rosenthal, listening atten- 
tively as her husband spun out the 
tale of his career, interrupted 
briefly. 


“Bills father and grandfather 
were cabinetmakers. Not carpen- 
ters—cabinetmakers,’ she empha- 
sized in explaining her husband’s 
love for woodworking. 


But Bill didn’t have much to do 
with wood in the early part of his 
telephone career. He had worked 
for the Franklin Ice Cream Com- 
pany during his high school days 
and for about a year after grad- 


As Rosenthal tells it, “It was win- 
ter time and kind of wet and sloppy. 
I didn’t like that and I quit. I knew 
Mr. Huddleston (Bert Huddleston, 
LT&T’s general storekeeper) and I 
went down and asked about a job. 
He said, ‘You come to work next 
Sunday’ and so I went down to 
work.” 


Shifting in his easy chair and 
gesturing easily, Rosenthal ex- 
plained that his first LT&T work 
location was in the basement of the 
original LT&T building in the alley 
between M & N and 13th & 14th 


streets in Lincoln. 


“T started out taking care of the 
gas for the cars and trucks, fixing 
tires, hauling water in for batteries 
and for the battery room, and that 
was about it.” 


“T finally graduated from that job 
and I went over and worked for 
Homer Woods who was head of the 
automatic phones and an awfully 
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nice fellow. I started in working on 
the old automatic desk sets. They 
had a great big bulge like a coffee 
can located halfway between the 
base and the mouthpiece,” he 
recalls. That “coffee can” bulge was 


the dial. 


“We'd take those sets all apart 
and clean them with Blue Ribbon (a 
solid cleaner). We’d fix them all 
up—clean them, put in new cords 
and things like that.” 


These sets, also known as the 
“not belly” phones because of the 
huge dial, were finally junked and 
replaced with the desk sets contain- 
ing the dial in the base. Bill worked 
on the newer models too. 


“Then they started a new build- 
ing down on 21st street,” said Ros- 
enthal. “Mr. Huddleston knew I 
was handy with tools. I was the 
first guy down there working.” 


Bill remembers building the 
racks for tools and equipment, set- 
ting up benches and assembling 
chairs for the shop. 


“T worked around there for a full 
year just on that before we moved 
in. I had it all set up and ready.” 


Completion of that project 
brought a new work experience for 
Bill. He became part of the shop 
force and worked on rebuilding old 
wooden phones that were used in 
the small towns and rural areas of 


LT&T. 


“The telephones we used back 
then started out as junk!” said Bill, 
spitting out the last word. Leaning 
forward, he explained that the 
Company would buy old equipment 
from telephone companies which 
had cut over an exchange. He 
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commented that LT&T would buy 
“any kind they could get hold of— 
Monarch, Kellogg, Stromsburg, 
Automatic, Bell—we got all of 
them.” 


Then the shop would go about 
putting the phones in like-new con- 
dition. 

“We had a painter down there in 
the shop,” told Bill. ““He’d clean all 
the wooden parts off and refinish 
them and they looked real new. 
We'd buff all the metal parts and 
have them renickled by the Walt 
Ferris Plating Company at 19th 
street. The phones looked pretty 
good after we got through,” he said 
with obvious pride. 


‘It was different. 
You didn’t do the same 
thing twice. I liked 
the variety.”’ 


As Rosenthal’s skills became 
known, a new variety of tasks 
began to come his way. The Com- 
pany had furniture and other items 
that needed repairing. Bill smiled 
as he told how, “The boss set me up 
a shop all by myself. He bought me 
a saw and drill press and all the 
rest of the tools I needed. That was 
probably 1929 or 1930.” 


It wasn’t long before Bill was 
repairing furniture and fixtures, 
and even occasionally traveling to 
other locations to carry on his work. 
One of those was the old company 
cafeteria, located in the building at 
14th & M streets in Lincoln. Bill 
helped install, modify and repair 
fixtures there and he soon had the 


name “Bill the Hammer,” bestowed 
on him by Cafeteria Matron Marcia 
Watson and Telephone News car- 
toonist Joe Hartley. 


Bill liked working at the cafeteria 
and when he noticed that the 
uptown employees got to take 15 
minutes or so for a coffee break, 
decided that he should have one 
too. He chose to consume a malted 
milk. The word got back to his boss, 
who accosted him: “Say Rosenthal, 
I hear you were wasting a little time 
up there at the cafeteria drinking a 
malted milk.” Bill successfully 
defended his right to enjoy the 
same break privileges as the other 
employees, at least while working 
in the cafeteria. Said Bill, I told 
him, “if you don’t want me drink- 
ing malted milk down there, all 
you've got to do is tell me to stay 
away from there. Just don’t send 
me down there.” 


Bill also clearly remembers work- 
ing with Francis Darnold repairing 
a switchboard at Auburn. Bill 
worked on the plug and key shelf 
while Francis worked on the board 
proper. Francis surprised Bill by 
rising at about 6 o’clock, getting a 
quick breakfast, then going 
straight to work while Bill was still 
in bed. “The same thing at noon,” 
said the retired craftsman. ‘Fran- 
cis would get a quick lunch, then go 
right back to the job and work until 
6 o'clock at night. He was a work- 
ing fool,” commented Bill, “But h 
was nice and I liked him.” 


After the furniture shop was set 
up, Bill began to manufacture 
wooden telephone sets for the Com- 
pany. LT&T had a supply of 
mechanical parts and the Standard 
Planing mill made the cabinets or 
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shells for the phones. Bill’s job also 
consisted of putting the necessary 
hinges on each shelf. ““They’d send 
them over and I’d drill the holes for 
the ringer and the generator, hook 
latch and all that,’ Rosenthal 
related. “Then we’d put the cable 
form in them and put them all 
together, solder them and all.” 


For those instruments the Com- 
pany used all oak, a wood Bill de- 
scribes as ‘“‘good, durable and 
tough.” He explained, “It will take 
a lot of abuse; you can’t nick it very 
easy like pine or walnut.” 


Drilling of the cabinets became 


almost an assembly line procedure 
for Bill. 


“It would take me about 7'4 min- 
utes to get all those holes in there— 
I think it was about 25 holes,” he 
commented. “I would run through 
the 25 at a time, run through one set 
of drills, then change drills and go 
on that way.” 


Bill paused, then went on to 
explain that eventually the Com- 
pany began to get rid of the old 
wood phones and his work took a 
more discouraging aspect. Junk 
men wouldn’t buy the old sets 
because there was so much wood in 
relation to the metal. So Bill got the 
job of breaking up piles of old tele- 
phones. 


‘I stood down there with a sledge 
hammer and busted them up. That 
was something! The boss wanted 
me to take them home. He said, 
“Take ‘em home, Bill, and stack ’em 
up someplace. They’re going to be 
worth something.” Mused Bill, “I 
wish I had listened. Now they are 
worth $250.” 


Modernized wooden phone is mounted in the 
Rosenthals’ kitchen. 


Bill got a lot of the wood from the 
junked cabinets. He took it home to 
burn in his backyard fireplace 
where he grilled steaks. “I probably 
threw $10,000 worth of cabinets in 
there,” he exclaimed with regret. 


However, most of his work was 
constructive. One job was caning 
the seats in operator chairs. Cane 
seats were used because they are 
woven in an open pattern, allowing 
for ventilation. This helped 
employees keep as cool as possible 
in the hot summer days before air 
conditioning was common. 


“T used to keep track and at the 
latest count, I had caned over 5,000 
seats,” said Bill, with a faraway 
look in his eyes. 


Some of the furniture he repaired 
is still in use. No wonder! Here’s 
how he fixed furniture: 


“On desks and things like that, I 
worked them all over. I’d clean 
them all up and repair all the parts 
in them and put a new top on the 


desks—linoleum at that time—then 
put a quarter-inch bead around the 
outside edge.” 


“T’d fix them up as good as new,” 
commented Rosenthal. 


Some of his work had humorous 
overtones. He’d go out to homes 
and other buildings to fix holes mis- 
drilled by employees. ‘“‘You’d be 
surprised where they’d drill those 
holes sometimes,’ he declared, 
explaining how telephone workers 
would go down to the basement and 
measure off what they believed to 
be the right distance before drilling 
up. “They drilled right up into one 
guy’s piano leg,” Bill laughed. 


What were the telephone people 
like in Bill’s active years? 


The men he worked with had a 
sense of humor that was sometimes 
pretty rough. Pranksters would 
sometimes solder shut their friends’ 
lunch pails, wire locker doors shut 
with No. 12 or No. 10 wire, or fill 
overshoes with water. 


“They were all fun,” grinned Bill. 


‘The bosses kind of frowned at it, 
but they went along with it. That 
was a good gang of guys when I 
worked down there. You couldn’t 
ask for a nicer bunch of guys. And 
Mr. Huddleston—if you had any 
trouble, he’d stand up for you.” 


Bill still loves woodworking. 
After he retired he continued to 
refinish and rebuild and has in his 
home many articles of his own 
craftsmanship. In his basement 
familiar and well-maintained tools 
are organized and in perfect work- 
ing arrangement, ready for his 
hands whenever he chooses to put 


them to use. 
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Rutledge Honored for 40 Years of Service 
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James Geist, Executive Vice President (left) and Don Rutledge. Seward Area manager. share 
memories during a luncheon honoring Rutiedge for 40 years of service with LT&T 


The occasion was one of both joy and 
sadness when Lincoln executive per- 
sonnel and Seward co-workers met 
March 26 at the University Club in 
downtown Lincoln to honor Don Rut- 
ledge on the occasion of his 40th anni- 
versary with Lincoln Telephone Com- 
pany. The luncheon was also a farewell 
to Rutledge whose service anniversary 
is April 8. On that date, Rutledge retired 
from the Company. 

“It’s going to be tough to lose a fellow 
with that amount of experienge, ” 
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Charles Arnold, Vice President, Cus- 
tomer Services, commented as he paid 
tribute to Rutledge’s long years of 
service. 

Among the guests at the luncheon 
were Mrs. Rutledge and Seward co- 
workers, Patricia Rempel and Laverne 
Welch. Commented Welch, “The next 
boss has big shoes to fill.” 

Highlight of the luncheon was the 
presentation of a 40-year service pin to 
Rutledge by James E. Geist, Executive 
Vice President. 


Retirements 


Robert N. 
“Mac” McDowell 


Helen Martin 
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William G. Mulder Don Mulhallen 


Doris Sutton 


Don Rutledge 


Helen Martin, equipment service at- 
tendant, General Shop, retired May 22 
after 22 years of service at LT&T. 

Her first job with the Company was 
as a custodian, serving on the night 
shift. About five years ago she trans- 
ferred to the shop and began working 
a day shift. 

Helen and her husband, a recently 
retired Lincoln fireman, plan to take 
advantage of their new freedom to 
travel. First stop on the agenda is 
“Cloud Nine,” a camper ranch in 
southern Missouri where they plan to 
spend much of their time. They have 
also planned a trip to Rapid City, 
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where they will visit a daughter and 
tour the Black Hills before returning 
home. 

“We expect to put in more time fish- 
ing,’ Helen commented. “‘We both love 
to fish, but we haven’t fished in ages.” 


Robert N. ‘‘Mac’’ McDowell, COE, 
ended a telephone career that spanned 
more than 30 years as he began re- 
tirement March 19. 

Mac first worked for LT&T for about 
a year and a half in the late 1940’s then 
left for other pursuits. Returning to the 
Company in March 1952, he began the 
career that was to last for 30 years. 
During that career with LT&T he 
served as shopman, routineman, in- 
staller-repairman, COE, assistant 
equipment foreman, and equipment 
foreman. In 1981 he became a COE 
service analyst, the job he held at his 
retirement. 

For Mac, retirement means only a 
change in activities not a change in 
pace. His immediate post-retirement 
plans include restoring two antique 
tractors, and a 1951 Studebaker. He is 
also thinking of building a house, and 
considering an offer to repair air con- 
ditioners two days a week. 

For many years Mac carried on a 
full-scale farming operation in addi- 
tion to his job at LT&T. Although he 
“retired” from farming in 1974, he still 
owns 220 acres of farmland, which re- 
quires some attention. 

In spite of a busy schedule, Mac is 
hoping that retirement will also allow 
him some time for fishing and hunting. 


William G. Mulder retired in Febru- 
ary following a full year on disability 
leave due to a heart condition. He had 
nearly 23 years of service at the time of 
his retirement. 

Bill was a lineman with a power 
company before joining LT&T and his 
first job with the Company was also a 
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lineman. He later served as a switch- 
man, a toll terminal testman, and fi- 
nally, as building maintenance me- 
chanic. Of all of his assignments with 
LT&T, Bill said that this last one was 
the one he enjoyed the most. 

Although his physical condition has 
restricted his activities and he keeps 
close to his rural Firth home, Bill still 
maintains an interest in the activities 
of his many friends at LT&T and likes 
to keep in touch with them. 


Don Mulhallen, Engineering, retired 
in April after completing 25 years of 
service with LT&T. 

Don’s association with the Company 
actually dates back to 1936 when he be- 
came a messenger boy for the old Postal 
Telegraph system. Don worked for Asa 
Waters and Lee Schlentz and rose to 
manager-operator of the telegraph serv- 
ice office in the Lincoln Hotel lobby be- 
fore leaving in the early 40’s for military 
service. 

During World War II he spent four 
years with the Army Signal Corps 
where he worked with Teletype equip- 
ment. After two years overseas, Don re- 
turned to civilian life and joined West- 
ern Electric in Lincoln. When the 
Lincoln plant closed in 1960, he joined 
LT&T as an engineering assistant. In 
1965 he became an engineer. 

“Most of my work here was with full- 
period and special service circuits,” he 
explained. “I’ve seen these grow and 
multiply many times over.” 

Don and his wife have spent much of 
their free time traveling over the past 
several years and plan to continue this 
activity after his retirement. He also 
plans to spend more time with his 
hobby of cabinet making. 


Don Rutledge, Seward Area Man- 
ager, closed his desk for the last time 
April 9, ending a 40-year association 
with the Lincoln Telephone Company. 


“You don’t leave a place where 
you’ve been for 25 years, and a Com- 
pany where you've worked for 40 years, 
without feeling something,” Don said. 
“Tt’s been a good place to work.” 

Don was only 17 when he joined the 
Company as a warehouseman in 1942. 
Shortly after, he took military leave 
and spent three years in the service. 
Returning at the war’s end he became 
a shopman, then later a combination- 
man. He was appointed area manager 
at Weeping Water in 1952, and man- 
ager at Seward in 1958. During his 25 
years at Seward he has served not only 
the telephone company, but the com- 
munity. He has been active in the 
Chamber of Commerce in both Seward 
and Utica, and in the Seward Rotary 
and Country Clubs. 

Don and his wife plan to remain in 
Seward where they will be close to their 
children and friends. An enthusiastic 
golfer, he said that he intends to be on 
the course frequently now that he has 
more leisure time. 


Doris Sutton, Operator Services, re- 
tired April 1 ending a long career with 
LT&T. Her 42 years of service ranks 
her second in years of service with 
LT &T. 

Doris joined the Company as an op- 
erator at Ashland in February 1940. 
She transferred to Lincoln Traffic in 
1942 and served as operator, clerk, and 
central office clerk, the position she 
held at the time of her retirement. 

She recalled that one of the busiest 
days she ever had was December 7, 
1941 when she was working the Ash- 
land switchboard alone. Doris said 
that she first heard the news of the at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor when a woman 
called relatives in Los Angeles. ‘She 
wanted them to come home before the 
West Coast was invaded,” said Doris. 
The circuits became so busy that the 
only way she could reach Lincoln was 
by going through Wahoo to Omaha 
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and back to Lincoln. An enthusiastic 
traveler, Doris said that she visited 
Pearl Harbor during a recent visit to 
Hawaii and recalled again that busy 
Sunday. 


Doris said that she had taken trips 
to both coasts and Canada and hoped 
to do some more traveling in the future. 

“T’ll have more time to enjoy my 
home, relatives and friends, and to 
work on handiwork,” she said. “‘And if 


you have a home and a yard, you don’t 
have to wonder what you are going to 
do with your time,” she added. 

Doris was honored in 1980 at a lunch- 
eon marking her 40th anniversary. 


In Memoriam 


Stella Stanley 


Stella Stanley, a former Beatrice op- 
erator, died April 10, 1982. 

Retired since 1948, her association 
with the Company had extended over 
63 years including 29 years of active 
service and 34 years as an LT&T re- 
tiree. Mrs. Stanley first came to the 
Company in September 1919 as an op- 
erator at the Pickrell exchange. Six 
months later she transferred to Bea- 
trice as a night operator and remained 
there until her retirement in October of 
1948. She served as night Chief Opera- 
tor from 1923 to 1926, and again from 
1944 to 1948. 

At the time of her retirement many 
years ago, the Beatrice Times wrote of 
Stella, “. .. she has been patient when 
you were abrupt, generous when you 
were selfish, sympathetic when you 
were troubled, happy to connect you 
with good news and always there. For 
28 years she mothered the town, 
watched over it, helped it, and kept its 
secrets.” 

Funeral services were held April 12 
in Beatrice with interment at Ever- 
green Home Cemetery. 
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Leonard K. White 


Leonard K. ‘‘Pete’’ White died Sun- 
day, March 28, at his home following a 
heart attack. He was 52 years old. 

Mr. White had been with the Com- 
pany nearly 33 years. He joined LT&T 
as a groundman in October 1949, later 
served as lineman and combination- 
man and was a combination techni- 
cian at the time of his death. 

Survivors include a brother Russell, 
employed by LT&T as an I&R service 
analyst. 

Funeral services were held March 31 
in Lincoln with interment at Lincoln 
Memorial Park. 


Donald W. Utterson 


Donald W. Utterson, retired since 
1970, died March 16 at the age of 76. 
Mr. Utterson joined LT&T as a line 
man in the construction department. 
In 1955 he became a combinationman, 
a job he was to hold for 15 years. He 
had 28 years of service with the Com- 
pany when he retired. 

Funeral services were held March 19 
in Lincoln with interment at Lincoln 
Memorial Park. 
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of character telephones is located in 
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COMMENTS 


The computer is not only chang- 
ing the way we live, it’s changing 
the way we talk. For example, a 
menu in computer language is a list 
of activities from which the user 
makes a Selection, thus giving a 
command to the computer. An 
Apple, to those who know about 
computers, is a small computer 
designed for home and office use. 
There’s no doubt that computers 
are having a growing influence on 
our lives. They tell us that in the not 
too distant future we will be using a 
computer to balance our check- 
books or order merchandize, and by 
using a combination of computer 
and telephone we'll be able to call 
home and turn up the air-condi- 
tioner or turn on the roast. To quote 
a song that was popular some years 
back, “It’s a strange new world we 
livein...” 


Here at LT&T our involvement 
with the computer is even nearer at 
hand. No longer are they the sole 
province of Data Processing per- 
sonnel as more and more offices 
begin using them in their day to 
day activities. Switchrooms and 
test boards have relied on comput- 
ers for a number of years and the 
installation of CARS brought the 
computer into the service order 
department and the Phone Centers. 
More recently members of the Per- 
sonnel staff began using computers 
to help with their recordkeeping 
and planning. There is even a pos- 
sibility that one day we will be 
ordering the type for this publica- 
tion by computer. To meet this 
increased use of computers by peo- 
ple whose training is in other areas, 
Data Processing has set up a train- 
ing center. I noticed a cartoon down 
in the Data Processing area re- 
cently that showed the file cabinet 
tossed out on a scrap heap. That 
day isn’t here yet, but it may not be 
so far off. Our secretary will be glad 
to hear that. 


OPENS NEW DOORS 


“Computers are not going to go 
away, said Karen Brandt, Infor- 
mation Center Coordinator in Data 
Processing, “and the more we can 
learn about them, the better off we 
will all be.” 


To prove her point, Brandt’s job 
as Information Center Coordinator 
is to teach Personal Computing to 
LT&T employees. The Information 
Centeyr’s staff trains non-data proc- 
essing personnel to learn how to 
use the computer to get information 
and provides assistance in choos- 
ing the right product for what they 
want to accomplish. 

In the past, when an employee 


and graphs can be developed with the Color Graphics System. 


PERSONAL COMPUTING 


needed information from the com- 
puter it was necessary to request 
that information from Data Proc- 
essing personnel who would 
retrieve the information from exist- 
ing files in the computer and return 
“hard” copy printed output. Per- 
sonal Computing allows the user to 
retrieve that information directly 
from any of the CRT’s located 
throughout the Company, speeding 
up the process and providing a 
greater flexibility in the type of 
information that can be retrieved. 
“Before Personal Computing was 
available,’ Brandt said, “the type 
of information that could be 
retrieved was limited. Now the type 


of information is limited only by 
the user’s imagination.”’ 

Brandt explained that this has 
been made possible because the 
Company now has a system called 
Virtual Storage Personnel Comput- 
ing (VSPC). Included in this system 
are three software products: APL 
(A Programming Language), 
ADRS (A Departmental Reporting 
System), and Dyl-280 (a batch 
report generator). Both APL and 
ADRS are designed for direct use 
by business personnel who have lit- 
tle or no computer background and 
are based on simplified everyday 
language. Both are also interactive 
programming language systems. 
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That is, when certain commands 
are typed in, the information is 
immediately available on the 
screen of the CRT as opposed to a 
“batch” system such as Dy1-280 
With a batch system, the user pre 
pares a set of instructions that the 
computer interprets to access pre 
viously stored information such as 
the Customer Automated Records 
System (CARS) or employee 
records. The selected information is 
returned in the form of a printed 
report in a few hours as compared 
to a few seconds for the interactive 
systems. 

In addition to a simplified lan- 
guage, ADRS also uses a method of 
“prompting” which makes it espe 
cially easy for the non-professional 
to use. The system asks, “what do 
you want?” and the response 
becomes a command for the comput- 
er. For example, a user setting up a 
report, might key in a basic com- 
mand such as “set report.” The 
computer would respond on the 
CRT screen with a list or “menu 
from which the user makes a selec- 
tion. For example, the computer 
might ask, “do you want formal 
headings, footnotes,” etc. After all 
of the options available are listed, 
the user selects the one wanted and 
then proceeds with the next com- 
mand. | 

“You don’t have to be an expert in 
computer programming to make 
these systems work for you, 
Brandt emphasized. “With only a 
few hours training anyone can 
learn how to feed in data, give the 
computer the correct commands 
and store the resulting information 
until needed again.” 

“Our job at the Information Cen- 
ter is to provide the basic training. 
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When someone comes to us with a 
job they want to put on the comput- 
er, we sit down and discuss with 
them the information they are 
after, suggest which product to 
train on, and its application to their 
particular needs. Then we help 
them manipulate information 
stored on the computer until they 
achieve the desired results.” 


One big advantage of using Per- 
sonal Computing is that it enables 
the user to get information faster, 
and because the user is familiar 
with what information is desired, it 
can provide more satisfactory 
results. 


Personal Computing also enables 
the users to build and store their 
own libraries of information. Each 
user’s library can be accessed only 
by using the correct code ensuring 
complete privacy of stored informa- 
tion. 


The newest addition to the prod- 
ucts available at the Information 
Center is the Color Graphics, a 
computer program that operates 
from a special terminal and devel- 
ops charts and graphs. One of these 
terminals is located at the Informa- 
tion Center at the 401 Building and 
the other on the 6th floor at the 15th 
and M Building. The charts and 
graphs are visible on the CRT 
screen as they are developed, and a 
hard copy can be supplied in any 
combination of four colors avail- 
able. A 35 mm camera can also be 
attached to the Color Graphics sys- 
tem and provide the user with color 
slides of the finished charts and 
graphs. Color Graphics also utilizes 
a simplified language and can be 
mastered by the novice with a min- 


Who can utilize the Information 
Center? 

“Nearly anyone in the Company 
who has a report to get out or who 
needs a library of information on 
file,’ Brandt replied. 

How can the VSPC system be put 
to use? 

Pam Baker, Personnel Assistant, 
is preparing a program using the 
ADRS. 

“Pm developing a program that 
will enable me to use the computer 
when I have to do a search for per- 
sonnel to fill a management job 
vacancy,” she explained. “I am 
entering appropriate information 
concerning each employee, their 
educational background, work 
experience and other pertinent 
data. With that information on file, 
when I have a job vacancy, I can 
tell the computer the specific quali- 
fications required and it will supply 
me with the names of all the people 
who meet those requirements. I 
expect it to save hours of time for- 
merly spent manually searching 
through the files.” 

Mary Jo Hain, Safety Supervisor, 
uses the Color Graphics to prepare 
quarterly and annual accident 
reports. 

“By using bar graphs I can vis- 
ually show detailed data,” she says. 
“For example, one graph shows the 
number of on-the-job, lost-time 
accidents per body part injured. 
Information such as this allows us 
to see at a glance where some of our 
problem areas are and build our 
accident-prevention programs 
accordingly. Developing all the 
charts necessary for the detailed 
reporting required would have been 
extremely time-consuming, but 
with a few hours instruction and 


the assistance of the Information 
Center staff, I can prepare reports 
that are much more meaningful 
and easier to understand than the 
usual written reports.” 

LT&T Vice President Adminis- 
tration and Controller Larry Con- 
nealy used the Color Graphics to 
produce both slides and hard copy 
to illustrate financial statements 
for the Lincoln Telecommunica- 
tions Company annual meeting. 
Slides of various charts and graphs 
were projected on a screen and 
explained, then print-outs of the 
same charts and graphs were dis- 
tributed to stockholders for more 
detailed study. 

Art Thompson, Public Relations 
Manager, used the Color Graphics 
recently to produce slides that will 
be used by LT&T executives when 
they address civic groups about 
changes in the telephone industry 
and the effects of deregulation. 

“The process was quite simple,” 
Thompson said. “I supplied the 
numbers involved, selected the 
style of graph and type I wanted 
and had this information fed to the 
computer. I looked at the results on 
the CRT screen, suggested a few 
changes, then had the image dis- 
played on the screen transferred to 
an attached micro-computer that 
exposed the film in a 35 mm 
camera. The film was sent out for 
development and we had the slides 
back, ready to go, the next morn- 
ing.” 

“One of the big advantages of the 
Color Graphics is its savings in 
time as well as cost,” explained 
Dan Hartman, Planning Develop- 
ment and Support Manager in Data 
wee Ricwcinnresi to prepare 


have to order type, send the mate 
rial to a layout artist for design and 
paste-up, then to a photographer for 
producing the slides. All of this can 
be done right on the computer—and 
at much less cost than you would 
pay for a graphic designer.” 

There are many possible applica- 
tions for the Color Graphics, 
according to Thompson. Charts 
and graphs developed by the com- 
puter could be used to graphically 
illustrate cost advantages during a 
presentation to a potential business 
customer, for example. Education 
and motivation of sales personnel, 
presentation of facts and figures to 
the Public Service Commission, 
explaining goals and objectives of 
the Company to various groups— 
all of these could be much more 
effective if accompanied by the type 
of visual aids possible with Color 
Graphics. 

“You can tell an audience about 
the sales growth of a certain prod- 
uct,” Thompson said, “but it is 
much more effective if you can 
show them as well.” 


“L&T personnel aren’t the only 
users of Color Graphics,” Hartman 
said. “We are currently selling 
computer time to an outside firm to 
produce color graphs. When you 
consider that our competition 
charges as much as $48 an hour for 
a graphic artist’s time plus approx- 
imately $5 per slide, we can be very 
competitive in our pricing and pro- 
vide the customer with a quick, 
high quality product at a lower cost. 
The traditional slide producing serv- 
ice just can’t match the computer 
produced slides in speed or cost. 
This is an area where we see good 


marketing potential.” @) 


Glossary of Terms 


ADRS (A Departmental Reporting Sys- 
tem)—A user-friendly system that 
assists the user with prompts. With this 
system, a user can build data bases, 
write reports, perform calculations, etc. 


APL (A Programming Language)—An 
interactive programming language. An 
interactive language is one in which 
each entry calls for a response from a 
system or program. 


CRT (Cathode Ray Tube)—An elec- 
tronic vacuum tube used to display 
graphic images that looks somewhat 
like a TV screen. It includes an at- 
tached keyboard on which the operator 
keys in instructions. 


Color Graphics—A user-friendly sys- 
tem that assists the user with menus. 
This system will use a given set of data 
and transform it into a chart (pie, bar or 
line). 


DYL-280—A user-friendly batch report 
generation language. 


Hardcopy—A printed copy of machine 
output in a visually readable form, for 
example, printed reports, listings, doc- 
uments and summaries. 


Menu—Options listed on a display 
screen that can be selected by the user 
of the CRT or display device. 


On-line—This term is used to describe a 
user’s access to a computer via a term1- 
nal. 


User-friendly—A product which is less 
technically oriented, and can be oper- 
ated by non-computer trained persons 
with minimal instructions. 


Hardware—CRT’s, printers, computer 
consoles, tape drives—the machinery 
part of the computer system. 


Software—Programs or written 
instructions that make the hardware 
gO. 
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Andrea Hoffart, supervisor at the East Park 
Plaza Phone Center, IS Surrounded by signs 
used to stimulate buying during recent 
promotions. 


How do you sell telephones to 
customers? 

“By offering a variety of discount 
coupons and placing ads on the 
radio or in the newspaper to let 
people know they are available,” 
says Deanne Algaier, LT&T’s 
advertising coordinator. 

“By setting up attractive window 
displays that catch their eye and 
bring them in to the Phone Center,” 
says Andrea Hoffart, supervisor at 
East Park Plaza Phone Center. 

“By enticing them to browse 
through the floor displays while 
they are in the business office,” 
says Cathy Young, supervisor at 
15th & “M” Phone Center. 

All are correct. These and a vari- 
ety of other approaches have been 
successfully used to introduce 
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LT&T customers to a new concept— 
that of purchasing telephones that 
in the past had been available only 
by leasing them from the telephone 
company. 

In 1979 when the Public Service 
Commission first gave LT&T the go 
ahead to sell telephones, a series of 
newspaper ads, radio spots and 
return envelope messages promoted 
the new decorator sets available. 
Telephone sets such as the “Go Big 
Red Candlestick,” “Mickey Mouse,” 
and the ‘‘Flip-Phone” were featured 
and a trickle of customers came in 
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by Pat Pike 


to buy telephones that were differ- 
ent. In November of that year, a 
Christmas special offering dis- 
counts on selected telephones 
brought in more people. A repeat of 
the Christmas sale held in 1980 
resulted in a large increase in the 
sale of telephones. In 1981, the now 
familiar Christmas sale brought in 
sizeable revenues from telephone 
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sales and projections for 1982 tele 
phone sales, based on sales to date, 
are for a 75% increase over the total 
1981 sales. 

In comparison to LT&T’s total 
revenues, the revenue from the sale 
of telephones is not exactly big bus- 
iness, but it is a growing business. 
And more importantly, it has 
helped to position the Company as 
the place to go to buy a telephone. 

Following the success of the 
Christmas sales, the Phone Centers 
throughout the territory have 
embarked on an on-going promo- 
tional effort to encourage customers 
to buy telephones and to plant the 
seeds for future growth of telephone 
sales. The first of these was a 
spring promotion that ran from 
early May through the first week of 
June. To kick off the promotion, 
coupons were included in the April 
billing envelopes offering discounts 
of 15% off any item purchased in 
the Phone Centers. Radio spots 
throughout the territory supported 
the coupon promotion by suggest- 
ing they be used to buy Mother’s 
Day, Graduation or Father’s Day 
gifts. At the end of the first three 
weeks of the promotion, 137 of the 
coupons were used to purchase 
$8,766.32 worth of telephone sets as 
well as telephone accessories which 
had gone on sale in the Phone Cen- 
ters in December. 

Among the items sold were 18 
cordless phones which had been 
promoted on the coupons. Normally 
selling for $250, customers were 
able to buy them for $212 if they 
brought in the discount coupon. 
Other items which sold well during 
the first weeks of the promotion 
were the Ericofon, and various 
phone accessories. 


Phone Centers in Lincoln and 
throughout the territory will con- 
tinue to promote telephone sales 
through the year with displays and 
special promotions. For example, at 
East Park Plaza in Lincoln, the 
Phone Center also participates with 
other stores to promote the shop- 
ping center throughout the year. 

“We participated in the East Park 
Plaza Lime Days sale and the pre- 
Easter sale,” said Andrea Hoffart. 
“Mostly this consisted of decorat- 
ing our window to fit the promo- 
tional theme and selecting phones 
that fit best with the theme. — 

According to Andrea, window 
displays on the mall do make sales. 
“We had a lady from Ohio who saw 
the camouflage-colored Alexander 
Graham Plane phone in Our win- 
dow display as she was Passing. 
She came right in and bought it. 
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Pastel colored telephones in baskets suggested telephones as 


appropriate Easter gifts. 
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Without that display, she would 
have walked right by the Phone 
Center.” 


The window displays are indi 
rectly responsible for sales, too, she 
feels, since they draw people into 
the store where the large selection 
of attractively displayed telephones 
and a trained sales staff offer addi- 
tional inducements to buy. 

Window decorating at the Phone 
Center is a team effort, Andrea 
explained, and all employees con- 
tribute ideas for making the attrac- 
tive displays. 

“It’s a lot of work to get good 
ideas and to find the materials to 
make the displays,” she said. 

At the 15th & “M” Phone Center, 
Cathy Young said that her group 
also works together to arrange 
attractive displays of telephones. 
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“Our windows are not as visible 
from the street,” she said. ““We dec- 
orate them, usually with a seasonal 
theme, but most of our efforts go 
into the interior displays. Our goal 
is to get people to stay and browse 
as they come into the Center to pay 
their bills or order new service. We 
may not always make a sale right 
then, but many of these people will 
remember the phones they saw and 
come back later to buy one.” 

Christmas is probably the best 
time for a sale on phones, she feels, 
since people purchase more expen- 
sive gifts at that time. 

Why do people buy telephones 
when they can be leased from the 
telephone company? 

“There is a greater variety of 
styles offered in our retail line,” 
according to Art Thompson, Public 
Relations Manager. 

Style is an important considera- 
tion in many cases, agree Phone 
Center personnel, citing instances 
where customers have brought in 
wallpaper or drapery samples to 
ensure that their new phone would 
match their decorating scheme. In 
addition, the retail line offers a 
greater number of telephones 
which meet more sophisticated 
communications needs in the home. 
One of these is the cordless phone, 
which is not offered for lease. A rel- 
atively new item, the cordless 
phone has attracted buyers in both 
Lincoln and the territory. 

“The sales campaigns create an 
awareness of the new telephone 
systems and alert the customers to 
their availability. The discount 
coupons create an incentive for the 
customer to buy,” Thompson said. 

Another stimulus to the purchase 
of telephones has been the conver- 
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Attractive displays at the 15th & M 
Phone Center invite customers to 
browse and buy. 


sion to modular jacks which has 
made it easy for the customer to 
remove or install a telephone. 
There is a small monthly savings 
on the customer’s regular telephone 
bill when a leased extension phone 
is replaced with a customer-owned 
set, but that savings has probably 
not been great enough at this point 
to cause many people to buy a tele 
phone. This may not continue to be 
the case, however, after deregula- 
tion takes effect in January, 1983. 
At that time, for people who want to 
add or replace a telephone, the pur- 
chase option will probably become 
more attractive and create an 


increase in telephone sales. 


Cardboard cut-outs and Phone Center 
Shopping bags formed an eye-catching 
window display at East Park Plaza. 


HOW SECURITY 
CONSCIOUS 
ARE YOU? 
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Security of the Company’s facili- 
ties and property is the responsibil- 
ity of all employees. 

Policies and procedures for assur- 
ing security of the Company’s facil- 
ities and property are set by the 
Personnel Department and admin- 
istered by the Security Supervisor 
with each supervisor responsible 
for seeing that these procedures are 
carried out in their own work areas. 
However, security is also the 
responsibility of each employee. 
Knowing your Company’s security 
policies and your own role in main- 
taining security is your responsibil- 
ity. The following quiz is a test of 
your security consciousness. 
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When using a 
Company vehicle, do 
you lock the vehicle 
whenever you leave 
it unattended? 


Do you lock your 
personal vehicle 
when parking it on 
company property? 
If you work with con- 
fidential records, are 
these placed in a 
locked file drawer or 
cabinet before you go 
off duty? 


At the end. of your 
work shift, do you 
secure all tools for 
which you are 
responsible and 
place them in locked 
storage areas? 


Do you inventory 
your tools period- 
ically and report it 
promptly if any are 
missing? 

Do you keep your ID 
card in a secure place 
and report it imme- 
diately if it becomes 
lost or misplaced? 

If you saw an 
unauthorized person, 
or someone who did 
not appear to be an 
employee in your 
work area, would you 
ask them for identi- 
fication and their 
reason for being on 
the premises? 
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1. You are required to lock any 
Company vehicle you are driv- 
ing whenever you leave the vehi- 
cle unattended. You should be 
concerned not only with prevent- 
ing theft or vandalism by lock- 
ing the car, but protecting the 
tools or equipment that you may 
carry in the car. 

2. When parking your personal 
vehicle on Company property, 
you should apply the same “lock- 
up” rule as you do for Company 
vehicles. A locked car is the best 
deterrent to vandalism or theft. 


3. If you work with any confiden- 
tial records such as customer 
accounts, the Company’s finan- 
cial records or personnel records, 
you are responsible for these 
records while they are in your 
possession. When leaving your 
desk for an extended period, or at 
the end of a work day, you 
should place any such records in 
locked drawer or file cabinet. 


4. The tools with which you work 
have been assigned to your care 
and you should take any neces- 
sary precautions to protect them 
against damage, theft, or 
unauthorized use. At the end of 
your work shift, tools should be 
returned to secure storage areas. 
If there is no secure storage area 
available, discuss this with your 
supervisor. Personal use of 
Company tools is not authorized. 

5. A frequent inventory of the tools 
or equipment in your care is your 
best guard against pilferage. If 
you find tools or equipment 
missing, be sure to inform your 
supervisor immediately. 
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6. ID cards ensure that unauthor- 
ized persons do not enter LT&T 
buildings and safeguard the 
Company’s property. Even 
though you may be well known 
to the security guards at the 
building entries, you are still 
asked to show your ID card. 
Employee ID cards are returned 
upon termination, to ensure that 
only current employees are 
admitted. After regular working 
hours, you may also be asked to 
sign in at the security guard’s 
desk. One reason for this is that 
in the event of a fire or other 
emergency, Security must know 
who is on the premises and in 
what locations. 


7. In some areas, such as the 
switchrooms or computer center, 
which contain extremely sensi- 
tive equipment, extra precau- 
tions are necessary to prevent 
vandalism or accidental dam- 
age. You can help protect this 
equipment by seeing that per- 
sons not employed directly in 
these areas do not enter unat- 
tended. You should also be alert 
to unauthorized persons wander- 
ing around warehouses and 
equipment storage areas. Your 
alertness can help prevent theft, 
pilferage and vandalism. @) 


WHAT SHOULD I SAY 
IF MY NEIGHBOR ASKS ? 


“Why do I have to pay for a 
month’s service in advance when I 
begin telephone service? Isn’t it 
customary to receive the service 
before being billed for it?” 


The policy of paying for tele- 
phone service in advance origi- 
nated when telephone service was 
first established in the late 1800’s 
and does not differ from many 
other services which you receive. 
For example, insurance premiums 
and house or apartment rental are 
always paid for a month in 
advance of the date when the serv- 
ice 1S provided. 
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Actually, you pay in advance 
only for basic, local service. Your 
long distance usage, which is a 
measured service, is billed after the 
service 1s incurred, as with other 
utilities, such as the gas or electric 
company which provides a meas- 
ured service and bases the billing 
on usage. 

Any time you disconnect your 
telephone before the end of the 30 
day period for which you have paid, 
we will make a refund to you for the 
unuSed service. 
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SHORT BUT EXCITING 


Casting director needs two thousand extras 
for battle scenes in Civil War movie. Must 
supply own uniform, musket, and enough 
rounds of ammunition for two days of filming 


The long blue line snakes its way 
slowly up the hill amid the roaring 
of cannons and intermittent puffs 
of smoke from the ridge ahead. 
Suddenly an ear-piercing Rebel yell 
breaks out, the line wavers, then 
breaks as a few infantrymen turn 
and begin to run. Soon, the whole 
line turns and runs and the advance 
becomes a rout. To the right and 
left, the fleeing blue-clad soldiers 
fall. One union soldier falls by the 
picket fence, lies motionless as the 
action moves past him, then gets 
up, dusts himself off and grins. The 
“wound” that just put Gary Clifford 
out of action, has ended his two-day 
movie career. 
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by Pat Pike 


The location was Prairie Grove, 
Arkansas State Park, but for mil- 
lions of TV viewers who will see this 
battle scene enacted on CBS this 
fall, the location will be Manasses, 
Virginia, where the first Battle of 
Bull Run opened up the 4-year 
struggle between the North and 
South and set the stage for a 2-year 
string of victories for the Confeder- 
ate Army. 

The battle scene filmed in Arkan- 
sas was part of an eight-hour spe- 
cial, “The Blue and The Gray,” a 
re-enactment of the four years of 
Civil War starring Gregory Peck as 
Abraham Lincoln and a cast of 
2,000 extras including LT&T’s Gary 
Clifford, Revenue Requirements. 

Gary’s brief experience as a movie 
extra came about through his hobby 
as a Civil War re-enactor. A member 
of the Missouri Civil War Re-enac- 


tor’s Association, he read about the 
search for Civil War re-enactors to 
serve as extras for battle scenes in a 
movie and signed up. 

“If it sounds like fun, I do it,” 
commented Gary. As an example, 
his 1982 vacation plan is to attend 
a class at Eastfield Village near 
East Nassau, New York, where he 
will learn the nearly lost art of 19th 
century tinsmithing. The historical 
village recreates life in the early 
1800’s. 

“The cost of lodging at the vil- 
lage is 10 white candles,” said 
Gary, tongue-in-cheek, “but the 
school will provide the feather bed 
and straw ticking.”’ 

Gary’s interest in things histori- 
cal started when he was still a 
youngster. 

“My dad was an antique dealer,” 
he explained, “and I grew up liking 
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old things. I collect a lot of items 
and it was my collection of military 
relics that led me to the Civil War 
re-enactment group.” 

There are a number of these 
around the country, he explained, 
including a cavalry unit sponsored 
by the Nebraska National Guard. 
Gary became a member of the 10th 
Missouri Infantry Unit based in 
Kansas City because it “seemed to 
be more active.” 

The group stages re-enactments 
of historical battles at a number of 
historical sites including Stuhr 
Museum and Fort Robinson in 
Nebraska and St. Joseph in Mis- 
souri. The Association also pub- 
lishes a newsletter telling when 
these upcoming events are being 
held. It was through a similar 
newsletter that Gary first learned 
of the movie. 

One of the reasons the movie's 
producers called on Civil War re- 
enactment groups to serve as ex- 
tras was the opportunity to save 
the cost of costumes and equip- 
ment, according to Gary. 

“We are already supplied with 
authentic uniforms, guns and field 


saw 
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Clad in an authentic Civil War uniform of blue, 
Gary Clifford slips into the role of Yankee 


infantryman 


©quipment for that period.” he ex- 
plains. “In addition, these troops 
are also well trained in the ieaee 
drills and manuals of arms of the 
Period. Each military unit is al- 
ready experienced at choreograph- 


Ing a battle scene So little direction 
1S required. 


In guidelines sent to the partici- 
pants, the movie’s producers re 
quested that each troop arrive in ful] 
uniform with knapsacks, rifles and 
enough powder and caps for two 
days shooting. Infantrymen were 
required to bring 120 rounds of 
ammunition, cavalry units supplied 
their own horses and accouter- 
ments, and artillery units came 
equipped with their own field pieces 
and 50 rounds of ammunition for 
each gun. Water, firewood and hay 
for the horses was supplied by the 
movie company. 

“I was really impressed with the 
efficiency of the movie company,” 
Gary said. “But then, they were 
impressed with us, too. We marched 
to work every morning in close 
order drill just like a real army, 
which was much more efficient 
than the usual thousands of extras 
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milling around waiting for direc- 
tions. When we reached the filming 
site the make-up crews would come 
along and put dirt all over our uni- 
forms and faces, then spray us with 
water so the dirt would stick.” 

The soundtrack was made during 
the actual filming giving a real feel- 
ing of authenticity, he explained. 

“You never knew when one of the 
cannons, which were fired remotely 
by electricity, would go off,” he said, 
“or when one of the mined areas of 
the field you were crossing would 
blow dirt up in your face. Although 
we had some basic directions to 
begin with, much of the action was 

spontaneous. For example, when I 
heard someone yell, ‘flee to the rear,’ 
my only thought was to get myself 
out of there. That’s when I got shot 
in the back—all according to script, 
of course. And that ended my movie 
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Like a scene from a history book, this panorama is one of the scenes 


Extras, who like Gary, portrayed 
infantrymen, received $75 a day, 
while a mounted cavalryman re- 
ceived $125 a day for himself and 
horse. Artillery crews were paid 
$500 a day for the gun and crew. 

The cost of authentic uniforms 
such as those worn by the Civil 
War buffs can be steep. Someone 
interested in portraying a cavalry 
officer could sink as much as 
$8,000 into his regalia, including 
horse, but an infantryman could 
outfit himself for as little as $100 
to $200. Uniforms worn by the 
movie’s stars came from Holly- 
wood costumers and ran as high 
as $1,200 for a complete officer’s 
outfit. 

Required uniforms for the movie 
extras were authentic blue wool 
uniforms with black accouterments 
for Union soldiers and gray wool 
uniforms for Confederates. Both 
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from the TV production of “The Blue and the Gray © 
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wore brogan shoes and forage 
caps. As an example of the authen- 
ticity of the costuming and the at- 
tention paid to detail, Yankee sol- 
diers participating in the Bull Run 
scenes were permitted to carry 
knapsacks and to wear frock coat 
uniforms. By the later battles por- 
trayed in the 1862 peninsular cam- 
paign sequences, however, blanket 
rolls replaced knapsacks and frock 
coat uniforms were no longer in 
use. Slouch hats replaced the for- 
age caps for both sides later in the 
war. Confederates in the later bat- 
tle sequences were asked to replace 
their gray wool uniforms with the 
homespun butternut-dyed uni- 
forms that became common among 
rebel troops later in the war. In- 
fantrymen from both North and 
South carried 3-band muskets al- 
though some Rebs carried the Mis- 
sissippi Rifle. 

Authentic uniforms come from a 
variety of sources, according to 
Gary. Although a number of com- 
panies in the U.S. manufacture the 
uniforms for various historical pe- 
riods, most of the historically au- 
thentic weapons are reproduced in 
Europe. 

Historic re-enactments are grow- 
ing in popularity and there are re- 
enactment groups of the Indian 
Wars, the American Revolution, 
and even World War II. By far the 
most popular in the Midwest is the 
Civil War period. Civil War buffs 
around the country gather each 
year at sites of Civil War battles 
under an umbrella group called the 
North-South Skirmish Association. 
Granddaddy of all these Civil War 
re-enactments, according to Gary, is 
the one held annually at Gettys- 
burg. 
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“It might seem like this is Just a 
bunch of overgrown boys playing 
with guns,” Gary commented, “but 
we are providing people with a 
glimpse of living history as well as 
deepening our own sense of histori- 
cal events.” 

“It’s pretty tricky loading a muz- 
zle loader on a dead run or while 
lying flat on your face in the 
weeds,” he said. ‘““You begin to ap- 
preciate what those people went 
through.” 


Nor is the interest in history lim- 
ited to men who participate in fight- 
ing battles, he explained. All as- 
pects of life during a particular 
period of history are often re- 
enacted. Associate groups of women 
make their own authentic period 
costumes and portray women’s 
roles in that period of history, as do 
men who often prefer demonstrat- 
ing a craft, such as that of a 
blacksmith, to fighting. 


included forage cap, canteen, a supply of 
candles, bayonet and an Enfield cap and ball 
type muzzle loading rifle 
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Blue-clad extras and on-the-set visitors take a lunch break durin 


g filming. 


Shown are several of the Nebraskans who traveled to Arkansas with 


Clifford to take part in filming the Civil War movie. 


The screenplay for “The Blue and 
the Gray” was based on research 
completed by Civil War historian 
Bruce Catton before his death. It 
was directed by Andrew McLaglen 
whose credits include ‘“Shenan- 
doah” and the “Undefeated” and 
TV series such as “Gunsmoke” and 
“Have Gun, Will Travel.” Among 
those cast in the film’s 250 speaking 
roles were: Robert Vaughn, Lloyd 
Bridges, Stacy Keach and John 
Hammond; guest stars Kathleen 
Beller, Coleen Dewhurst, David 
Doyle, Michael Horton, Warren 
Oates, Gerald O’Laughlin, Geral- 
dine Page, Don Shore and Rip Torn. 
Oates and Keach were the only 
stars present during the two days 
the battle scenes were filmed, ac- 
cording to Gary. 

The selection of the Arkansas lo- 
cation for filming the movie was 


part of the current trend among 
movie makers to film movies out- 
side of California. Prairie Grove 
State Park, the site of a minor Civil 
War engagement, is currently being 
restored. The Arkansas Develop- 
ment Commission’s efforts in 
bringing the film company to the 
state resulted in approximately $15 
million being added to the state’s 
economy during the three months 
last fall while the film was being 
shot. 

“Tve heard that a couple more 
Civil War movies would be shot 
soon, but one of those is being 
filmed in Europe and the other will 
require at least two weeks on loca- 
tion, so I guess I won’t be able to 
make any movies this year. It was a 
lot of fun though, and I’d sure do it 
again if I had the chance,” com- 


mented Gary. 


ITS MONEY 


IN THE BANK 


WHEN NEW | 


SYSTEM SPEEDS —-—— 


UP DEPOSIT 
OF CUSTOMER 
PAYMENT 


For LT&T customers, paying 
phone bills is a once-a-month chore 
which can then be forgotten until 
the following month. At the 
Accounting Department’s Cash 
Remittance Center, however, proc- 
essing these once-a-month pay- 
ments is a daily job as overflowing 
mail trays arrive each day with 
payment cards and checks to be 
processed and deposited to LT&T’s 
bank account. Since early deposit of 
these checks has a direct effect on 
the Company’s cash flow, one of 
the concerns of the Cash Remit- 
tance Center is the speed with 
which these thousands of checks 
can be processed. Conversion to a 
new computerized processing sys- 
tem has reduced much of the man- 
ual work, increased employee pro- 
ductivity and had a favorable 
impact on the Company’s cash 
flow. 

Prior to installation of a new 
Total Remittance Processor System 
(TRP-500) last year, these incoming 
payments (from 10,000 checks a 
day early in the week to five to six 
thousand later in the week) were all 
handled by a 4-step manual proc- 
ess, according to Cash Remittance 
Supervisor, John Gapp. 
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Processor System is the CRT where incoming 
customer payments are processed. 


Envelopes containing the pay- 
ment return cards and checks were 
opened by machine as they arrived, 
then separated into stacks of pay- 
ment return cards and checks. As 
one accounting machine operator 
processed payment cards on an 
IBM accounting machine, another 
operator totaled the corresponding 
checks by hand on a 10-key adding 
machine. If the two totals did not 
agree, the entire batch of approxi- 
mately 250 documents had to be 
rechecked. After balancing, the 
cards were sent to data processing 
where the information was entered 
into the customers’ records. 

“This system had been in use for 
quite a few years, and was working 
pretty well,’ Customer Accounts 


and Development Supervisor, Ron 
Divoky, explained. “However, the 
IBM accounting machine which we 
had used since the early 60’s was 
becoming obsolete. Maintenance 
was expensive and parts were diffi- 
cult to obtain. We began thinking 
about replacement equipment and 
as we did so, we identified the prob- 
lems with the manual system. By 
selecting a totally new system we 
were able to solve several prob- 
lems.” 

“One of these was that the nor- 
mal growth of business transac- 
tions was beginning to put stress 
on the available staff, but we had 
no room for staff expansion. To 
give some idea of this growth, 
1,882,298 payments were processed 
in 1979; 1,964,640 in 1980; and 
2,003,003 in 1981. A more crucial 
problem was the early cut-off time 
for each day’s transactions which 
meant that payments received after 
12:45 p.m. were not deposited in the 
bank till the following day. This 
early cut-off time was required by 
the bank so that all checks could be 
received by 2 p.m. This gave the 
bank time to MICR encode all 
checks before they were deposited 
to LT&T’s account.” (MICR encod- 
ing refers to the system of imprint- 


Genevieve Sissel 
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ing characters on the bottom of the 
check in special magnetic ink so 
that it can be read electronically by 
the bank’s equipment.) 

The TRP-500 system which was 
finally selected and installed con- 
sists of two data entry stations and 
a mini-computer. Incoming mail is 
still opened by a mechanical mail 
opener, but there the similarity to 
the old system ends. As each pay- 
ment card is read by the TRP-500, 
the operator keys in the amount of 
the check. The transaction is bal- 
anced at that point and any discrep- 
ancy between the amount on the 
payment card and the amount on 
the check is caught immediately. 
Several other processes occur 
almost simultaneously: when the 
transaction balances, the customer 
account information is recorded 
electronically on a diskette; a tape 
is created that will list each check 
entered and accompany the deposit 
to the bank; the amount of the 
check is MICR encoded on the front 
of the check and an audit trail and 
LT&T’s endorsement are printed on 
the back of each check. Information 
in the audit trail includes the cus- 
tomer’s telephone number, the 
batch number, check sequence 
number and date. This information 


Roberta Bohl (left), Marjorie Peach (right) 
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on the back of the customer’s can- 
celled check makes it possible for 
the check to be traced through the 
accounting system should a ques- 
tion about a payment ever occur. 
After approximately 2,000 
entries, the diskette is removed and 
placed on a mini-computer. There it 
goes through a series of editing 
runs, and a magnetic tape is 
created. After all the day’s transac- 
tions are reconciled, that is, the 
amount being deposited in the bank 
agrees with the amount being 
entered into customer accounts, the 
magnetic tape is sent to data proc- 
essing where the information is 
entered into the customer’s account 
information. Another benefit of the 
new system is the time saved on 
checks requiring special handling. 
In the past, all partial payments, 
substitute receipts for payments 
made without a return payment 
card, and mutilated cards had to be 
hand processed. With the new sys- 
tem many of these can be processed 
along with the normal payments 
reducing the number of substitute 
receipts by 87,000. The 35% reduc- 
tion in special handling contrasts 
very favorably with the 10% 
increase in such payments the prior 


Helen Schneider 


“The savings in time and effort 
will mean a great deal to the Com- 
pany,’ Divoky emphasized. ‘““When 
the two systems are compared, the 
advantages to the Company 
become obvious. Manual steps have 
been reduced, employee productiv- 
ity increased, the workload reduced 
for the data entry group, and cash 
flow has been improved. Customer 
payments received in the Remit- 
tance Center after 12:30 but before 
2:00 p.m. can now be processed the 
same day.” 

“The improvement with the new 
system will not be so obvious to the 
customer,” he states. “If there is a 
question regarding a payment, 
however, the audit trail contains all 
the information needed to trace the 
payment through the system. In 
addition, that information will be 
available the same day, if needed. 

The new system presented 
somewhat of a challenge because it 
required the staff to learn computer- 
ized operations. However, the staff 
found the new system easy to learn 
and interesting to operate, accord- 
ing to Divoky. @) 


Incoming payments are removed from 
envelopes (left), entered in the CRT (center) 
then transferred to a computer (right), 

Saving hours of handling by Cash 
Remittance personnel. 
J ar. 
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and re-named the 500 Building. Included in the purchase was about %4ths of 
a block of land on which is located the main building, a parking lot, two 
apartment houses and a residential building that is being torn down. 


OvVI N C, by Ken Clinefelter 


PURCHASE OF 

NEW BUILDING 
STARTS CHAIN 

OF 

OFFICE MOVES 


be 
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The big moving van rolls to a 
stop and out come the desks, chairs 
and filing cabinets. Another LT&T 
office is joining the move to new 
quarters in the relocation shuffle 
that has become a familiar sight in 
recent months. 

The series of moves, which 
started last year and will extend 
over the next couple of years, has 
been carefully planned. 

Keith Morris, Planning Systems 
Supervisor, explained, “Over the 
past couple of years we have been 
making space studies, mainly tying 
the number of people to the space 
we are going to need.” 

Morris spoke of several factors 
causing the shifting of offices and 
departments. 


1. The approaching expiration 
(in 1984) of leases on space LT&T 
occupies in the Woodmen Building 
at 1526 K Street and the space used 
for garage and offices at 500 No. 
66th Street. 

2. Continuing expansion of the 
Data Processing Department in the 
401 Building. 

3. Technological changes that 
are reducing the need for building 
space in other departments. 

4. The desirability of consolidat- 
ing departments now scattered in 
several locations. 

Anticipating a need for addi- 
tional space, the Company pur- 
chased the former Midwest Life In- 
surance Building at 500 So. 16th 
Street in March of last year. Said 
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Morris, “That purchase presented 
us with an opportunity to begin a 
Series of moves that will ultimately 
reduce the amount of rented space 
the Company occupies.” 

The new building, renamed the 
500 Building, is well located in 
terms of its proximity to the Com- 
Pany’s two major office buildings, 
at 15th & M and 401 So. 21st Street. 
Although the new building is not 
large in comparison to these other 
two buildings, it does satisfy most 
of our need for additional new 
Space. Additional space is also 
becoming available at 15th & M as 
a result of the conversion to the 
Traffic Operator Position System 
(TOPS) and to more compact elec- 
tronic switching systems. 

The first moves to the 500 Build- 
ing came last year when space was 
needed on the 5th floor of the 15th 
& M Building to establish the 
TOPS system. Two offices and a 
storage vault were moved there to 
make space for TOPS. Printing 
Service was relocated to the base 
ment of the 500 Building; Employee 
Relations Supervisor Art Sharp 
was shifted to the first floor, and 
the Personnel/Public Relations 
vault was transferred to the second 
floor. These moves gave the first 
hint of the extensive adjustments 
and relocations to come. 


The scope of these changes 
became apparent this spring when 
these moves took place: 

—Revenue Requirements group, 
from the Woodmen Building to the 
second floor of the 500 Building. 

—Toll Separations group, from 
the fifth floor of the 15th & M Build- 
ing to the 500 Building’s second 
floor. 
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—Employee Relations office from 
the first floor of the 500 Building to 
the second floor. 

—Personnel/Public Relations 
vault from the second floor of the 
500 Building to the third and eighth 
floors of the 15th & M Building. 

—Customer Services offices from 
the seventh floor of the 15th & M 
Building to the first floor of the 500 
Building. 

—The Operator Services group 
from the sixth floor at 15th & M to 
the first floor of the 500 Building. 

The move of the Toll Separations 
group opens up space on the fifth 
floor of 15th & M for expansion of 
the Telephone Employees Coopera- 
tive Credit Association office. In his 
third move of the relocation shuffle, 
Employee Relations Supervisor 
Sharp will return to the 15th & M 
Building to take over the space 
vacated by Co-Op. 
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Other moves in the final plan- 
ning stages: 

—Network Engineering from the 
sixth floor at 15th & M to the sev- 
enth floor space vacated by Custom- 
er Services. This is scheduled for 
late 1982. 

—Chief Engineer and the Sepa- 
rations Engineering group from the 
401 Building to the seventh floor of 
15th & M, also in 1982. 

—Planning will temporarily 
move to 500 So. 16th while seventh 
floor remodeling is completed. 

Future space allocations, with 
actual moves to be approved as 
dates grow closer: 

—Disbursement Accounting, ten- 
tatively scheduled to move from the 
401 Building to the space vacated 
by Network Engineering on the 
sixth floor at 15th & M, during the 
first quarter of 1983. 
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—Marketing, from the Woodmen 
Building to the second floor of the 
500 Building, first quarter of 1984. 

—General Equipment Engineer- 
ing from the Woodmen Building to 
the third floor of 15th & M in space 
formerly occupied by the long dis- 
tance unit, first quarter 1984. 

These changes will provide a 
start towards consolidating the 
Engineering functions into adjoin- 
ing space; will open up space in the 
401 Building for the anticipated 
expansion of Data Processing, and 
will replace the space now leased at 
the Woodmen Building. 

Two other changes are impend- 
ing because of the shrinking size of 
exchange equipment. Both the 49th 
and Huntington and the 48th and 
South exchanges are scheduled to 
receive new electronic equipment. 
Construction of a new building is 
already underway at 49th and 
Walker to house the new equipment 
and the building at Huntington will 
be available for use when the new 
office opens in 1983. Plans have not 
been finalized for the South Street 
exchange, although several options 
are being considered. One of these 
may be the construction of a new 
building on a nearby site, leaving 
the old one available for other use. 


At the present time, plans have 
not been finalized for the relocation 
of the personnel and equipment 
which must move from the 500 
North 66th Street location in 1984. 
Beyond 1984, plans are also indefi- 
nite. 

The Company is now working on 
long-term space planning. 

Said Morris, “Currently, we are 
developing what we call a long 
range space utilization plan. | 
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essence, it takes into consideration 
all of our buildings.” 

He said that the factors of chang- 
ing technology are also being 
closely watched. 

“There will be space available on 
the second floor of the 15th & M 
Building when the 435 and 477 
exchange equipment is replaced.” 

This is now scheduled for 1986, 
Morris explained, but that date 
may be moved up. This change is 
expected to open up a large amount 
of space on second floor, but Morris 
said that at this time planners can 
only speculate about how it might 
be used. 

“The Company is trying to take 
into consideration all these things 
and make a long range plan,’ Mor- 
ris explained. 

The end result of the moves now 
taking place, and those projected 
for the future, will be to make effi- 
cient use of our existing building 
space, to consolidate some of our 
Company’s operations, and to pro- 
vide additional space for needed 
expansion at the proper time. @) 
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As office furniture is brought in by the mover 
(below), Carol Hale, receptionist at the 500 
Building, begins the task of unpacking office 


files (above). 
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Kermoade Observes 40th Anniversary 
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President Thomas Woods, Jr. (left) was host at a dinner honoring 


Charles Kermoade (right) on his 40th anniversary with LT&T. 


Charles Kermoade, Engineering, was 
guest of honor at a luncheon May 10 
marking his 40th anniversary with 
LT &T. 

Among those present at the luncheon 
held at the Top of the First in Lincoln 
were LT&T President Thomas C. 
Woods, Jr., Executive Vice President 
James E. Geist, numerous Company 
officers, Mr. Kermoade’s supervisors 
and friends and his wife, Imogene. 

President Woods, in presenting Mr. 
Kermoade with a service emblem, con- 
gratulated him on his four decades of 
service. Mr. Geist outlined Kermoade’s 
long service career. 
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Kermoade joined the Company in 
early May 1942 as a construction 
worker, left for service in the Seabees 
the following year, and returned to the 
Company in 1946. His work assign- 
ments over the years took him to a 
number of different communities 
including Wilber where he served as 
Exchange Manager, York where he was 
Area Manager, and most recently, Lin- 
coln, where he served as an engineer. 

Commented Kermoade, who has been 
active in many civic and community 
organizations, “I feel like I have left 
each town where | lived a little better.” 
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Virginia Baker 


Lawrence Cuzzupe 


Virginia Baker, Hastings operator, 
completed 38 years of service with 
LT&T prior to beginning her retirement 
May 1. 

Her telephone career began April 1, 
1944 when she joined the operator staff 
in Fairmont. Following conversion of 
the Fairmont office to dial in 1950, she 
transferred to Geneva where she stayed 
until that office, too, converted to dial. 
In 1963 she transferred to Hastings 
where she served for 19 years. 

Recalling her days as an operator in 
Fairmont, she said that duties had 
included blowing the fire-whistle daily 
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at 7 a.m., noon, 1 p.m. and 6 p.m., as 
well as for fires. 

“T always felt that it was real impor- 
tant. A lot of people depended on it.” 

She also recalls that as a small town 
operator, when a local resident’s light 
would come on but there was no 
response, it was customary to call the 
police to check on the caller. 

Retirement will also mean a move for 
Baker, who plans to return to Fairmont 
where she will live in the home that had 
been her parents’. 

“Ym going back to my home in Fair- 
mont, among old friends and neigh- 
bors,” she said. 

Retirement plans also include a trip 
to Arizona, quilting and gardening. 

“ve enjoyed every minute of my 
work and I'll miss the people I work 
with,” she commented. 


Lawrence P. Cuzzupe retired May 1 
after nearly 24 years with LT&T. 

Originally from New Jersey, Cuzzupe 
came to Lincoln just after World War II 
when the Keystone watch company 
where he had been employed, closed its 
doors. Enroute to the West Coast, Cuz- 
zupe stopped to visit relatives in Lin- 
coln, went to work at the Elgin watch 
plant and became a permanent Lincoln 
resident. In 1958 he joined LT&T in the 
Supply shop where he remained until 
retirement. A son, Keith, is also 
employed in Supply. 

Retirement plans for Cuzzupe include 
more time for his favorite sports, 
bowling and golf, work on his home, 
and visits with a son and grandchil- 
dren in Minneapolis. 


Sigrid Hohl, Equipment Service 
Attendant in Supply, retired February 
10, closing an LT&T career of 24 years. 

Mrs. Hohl reports she is enjoying her 
new leisure time at home and with her 
dog. She came to the Company in 
November 1957 as a Clerk in Local 
Commercial and later became a Service 
Representative. 


She had been in Supply since 1971. 


Jimmie Holloway retired April 17 
after 20 years of service as an operator 
in Directory Assistance. 

A former resident of Arkansas and 
east Texas, Jimmie came to Nebraska 
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after she was married and lived several 
years in Tecumseh. After moving to 
Lincoln she worked in a local depart- 
ment store for awhile before joining 
LT &T. 

She has two married children and 
nine grandchildren and says that she 
plans to catch up on sewing now that 
she has retired. She spends time in her 
flower garden and an aqua fitness class 
and calls both “therapeutic.” Plans for 
the future also include some traveling. 


Harry Rogers, COE technician at 
Auburn, retired May 1 with more than 
35 years of service with LT&T. 

Rogers joined the Company in 
August 1946 shortly after his discharge 
from the Marines where he had served 
four years. He first served as a con- 
struction worker, later became an 
outside plant technician and in 1951 
transferred to Auburn. He became a 
combination technician in 1952 and a 
COE technician about a year and a half 
ago. 

A hunting and fishing enthusiast, 
Rogers said that the activity had sev- 
eral times placed him in the role of res- 
cuer. He recalled one incident where he 
and a friend, duck hunting along the 
Missouri, had rescued three men whose 
boat had capsized in the treacherous 
river currents. 

Rogers said that hunting and fishing 
had occupied much of his spare time in 
the past, but now that he is retired he 
plans to also plant a big garden, 
remodel his kitchen and visit relatives 
in Washington State and Illinois. 

“It?s been a good Company to work 
for,” he commented, ‘‘and I have done 
real well with it.” 


Duane Grove, communications rep- 
resentative, ended a 36-year career in 
telephony when he retired May 8. 

Grove had been with the Company 
since 1945 when he joined an LT&T 
construction crew. He later held an 
advanced clerical position in Supply 
and in 1962 became a commercial 
representative. In 1965 he was pro- 
moted to service engineer. His most 
recent position was commercial rep- 
resentative. 

Recalling the 36 years he spent with 
the Company, he commented on the 


many changes he had seen as the 
Company went from magneto switch- 
ing to computerized switching. 

Grove said that he and his wife, 
Clara, look forward to retirement. ““‘We 
enjoy doing things together,” he said. 
“We like to dance, play tennis and swim 
and we have property to take care of.” 


In Memoriam 
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Robert Wilbur 


Sterling Nelson 


Sterling Nelson, retired LT&T Area 
Manager, died June 3 at York. He had 
been retired since May 1968. 

Mr. Nelson began his 42-year career 
with LT&T in construction, became 
District Plant Clerk in 1929, was named 
Area Manager at Auburn in 1940, and 
in 1952 moved to York as Area Man- 
ager. 

During his years at York he served as 
Director of the York Chamber of Com- 
merce and Community Chest, Chair- 
man of the Board of the York Christian 
Church, and was active in the York 
Rotary club. 

Services were held June 7 at the 
Christian Church in York. 


Robert Wilbur, COE Technician in 
Customer Services, Lincoln, died May 5 
after an extended illness. He had been 
on sickness disability absence for the 
past 11 months. 

Mr. Wilbur started his telephone 
career in January 1958 as a mechanic 
in the Supply department. In 1966 he 
became a COE technician and he filled 
that position for the remainder of his 
career with LT&T. 

Funeral services were May 8 at Lin- 
coln Memorial Funeral Home with bur- 
ial at Lincoln Memorial Park. 
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SERVICE ANNIVERSARIES 
(May-June) 


40 years 25 years 
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Also observing 


service anniversaries: Registration Opens 
For Spring 1983 


Robert H. Culver Zelia Meyer 
Lincoln, 35 years Lincoln, 10 years Retir ement Planning 
Richard E. McCall Rodney C. Wilson Seminar 
Lincoln, 30 years Lincoln, 10 years 
Dale S. Weber Greg L. Baker The fifth Company sponsored 
Lincoln, 30 years Lincoln, 5 years Retirement Planning Seminar is 
Gale Hager, Jr. Joni L. Bates scheduled to begin March 9, 1983 and 
York, 25 years Lincoln, 5 years will run through April 27, 1983. 
Piste tanec Dacreil A Pees Employees interested in enrolling for 
Hastings. 20 yeats Lincoln, 5 years the 8 weekly sessions should send a 
written request to Art Sharp, Employee 
Lorene A. Anthony oo Gray Relations Supervisor, Personnél Dept. 
Lincoln, 15 years a a ae According to Sharp, the seminars 
Linda J. Gillispie Carol J. Hale have proven so popular with employees 
Lincoln, 15 years Lincoln, 5 years that the sessions beginning in Sep- 
Donna R. Harris Bradley S. Halstead tember were filled to capacity by June. 
Lincoln, 15 years Lincoln, 5 years Employees 50 years or older, cur- 
eee ee re ee ese rently eligible for retirement, or those 
Lincoln, 15 years Lincoln, 5 years planning immediate retirement are 
_ scheduled first, Sharp explains, but an 
Dennis H. Spath Cathy M. Murray employee does not need to have a 
Lincoln, 15 years Lincoln, 5 years 


retirement date set to benefit from the 
seminars. 

“The key to planning is to allow 
enough time to carry out your plans,” 
he says. 
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About the cover: 


Although they work in diverse loca- 
tions, these LT&T employees have 
something in common. Between 
them they have achieved a remark- 
able record of 57 years of work with 
no time lost for illness. A story 
about their achievement appears 
on page 8 of this issue. (Photo by 
Ken Clinefelter.) 
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In almost every issue of this 
magazine, we publish a story about 
an employee who has observed a 
A0Qth anniversary with LT&T. In 
this issue there are two employees 
who join the ranks of those who 
have achieved 40 years of service. 
There is also an article about sev- 
eral employees who have remark- 
able records of no lost time due to 
illness. Some of these people count 
that time, not in years, but in 


-decades. 


In 1942 when Ernie Barney and 
Boyd Imler began their careers 
with LT&T, the industry had a clear 
picture of where it was going. That 
picture is less clear today as deregu- 
lation and improved technology 
bring new challenges. But one 
thing hasn’t changed. The future 
success of Lincoln Telephone Com- 
pany will still depend, to a great 
extent, on those employees who 
dedicate their energies and their 
talents toward providing their 
community with the best possible 
telephone service. 

It’s that kind of dedication that 
can give us confidence in the future 
of the telephone industry. 
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After the story on employees with 
long records of no absences for 
illness was ready for publication we 
began to hear of others whose 
records met, or exceeded those of 
the employees in our story. One of 
these was Norma Dettmer, cashier 
at Syracuse, who hasn’t missed a 
day of work for illness for at least 
13 years. To Norma and any others 
we might have missed—congratu- 
lations on a remarkable achieve 
ment. 


Also appearing in this issue is an 
interview with LT&T Executive 
Vice President James Geist. In 
researching the biography which 
accompanies the article we came on 
an item in the November 1929 issue 
of the Lincoln Telephone News 
announcing the October birth of a 
son to the then Louisville area 
manager, Alex Geist. It’s not sur- 
prising that the son, James, grew 
up to follow his father’s footsteps 
and make telephony his career. In 
fact, we have a number of second 
and third generation employees in 
the Company. We would be willing 
to bet, however, that not many 
companies carry the birth an- 
nouncement of their Chief Execu- 
tive Officers in their company pub- 
lications. 


AN INTERVIEW 


Executive Vice President James E. 
Geist has been associated with LT&T 
for most of his life. The son of former 
area manager, Alex Geist, he joined 
the Company in 1947 after graduation 
from Lincoln High and served in 
supply and later as a COE technician. 
He was on military leave from 1950 to 
1954. In 1956 he spent a brief time with 
the Southeastern Telephone Company 
in Tallahassee, Florida. After return- 
ing to LT&T that same year to work 
part-time as a COE technician Geist 
also served on the Policy Committee of 
the Communications Workers of 
America, the equivalent of today’s 
position of Chief Steward. Continuing 
to work part-time while he attended 
the University of Nebraska, he earned 
a degree in Business Administration 
in 1960 then joined the Company’s 
management staff as Personnel Coor- 
dinator. He became Personnel Super- 
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visor in 1964 and Personnel Director in 
1967. He served as assistant to the 
Vice President of Operations in 1972 
and in 1973 was named Vice President 
of Operations. He assumed his present 
position of Executive Vice President in 
1976. 
Geist’s interest in the future of the 
telephone industry reaches far beyond 
the borders of LT&T. He has been an 
active member of the United States 
Independent Telephone Association 
(USITA), has served on USITA’s 
Board of Directors and in 1981 
assumed the presidency of the organi- 
zation of 1,500 non-Bell telephone sys- 
tems. A dedicated advocate of fair leg- 
islation to guide the industry’s future 
in a competitive environment, during 
his year as President he testified 
before the House and Senate during 
Congressional hearings on proposed 
communications legislation. 


What is the status of the com- 
munications bills in the Senate 
and the House of Representa- 
tives? 


The Telecommunications and 
Deregulation Act of 1981 (S898) 
was passed by the full Senate and 
had been awaiting passage of the 
House version (HR5158). However, 
in July Representative Timothy 
Wirth withdrew the House bill. I 
doubt that the House will construct 
a new bill and get it through this 
year so it looks as if new legislation 
is dead for 1982. 


Did the Independent telcos 
support the House bill? 


No, because it was a restrictive 
rather than a competitive bill as far 
as the communications industry 1s 
concerned. I am pleased it was 
withdrawn because, although we 
still need legislation, we do not need 
it badly enough to accept a bad bill. 


Does the absence of new com- 
munications legislation place 
greater emphasis on the 
agreement between American 
Telephone & Telegraph (ATET) 
and the Department of Justice 
(DOJ)? 


I think so. The Senate and House 
of Representatives will look at the 
outcome of the AT&T-DOJ decision 
before deciding how to proceed in 
the future. 


Where does the AT&T-DOJ 
matter stand? 


The presiding judge, Harold 
Greene, has issued his decision 
after receiving lengthy testimony. 
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He has accepted the agreement as 
presented but with some major 
modifications. Although it is not 
clear whether he has the authority 
to modify the decision, he has told 
AT&T and the DOJ that the Bell 
Operating Companies (BOCs) may 
retain yellow pages and sell, but not 
manufacture, terminal equipment. 
In addition, he restricted AT&T 
from the electronic information 
business for a period of years. 


What do you think of the 
changes Judge Greene made? 


Well, the first two, yellow pages 
and terminal equipment, make 
sense because they will strengthen 
the financial and operating integ- 
rity of the BOC’s. I am not sure yet 
what effects may result from the 
restriction of originating electronic 
information. 


How will the AT&T-DOI 
agreement affect LT&T? 


One major change will be in Sep- 
arations and Settlements. 


If AT&T becomes separate from 
the BOCs they will need a method 
of determining where AT&T’s long 
distance service ends and the 
BOC’s local service begins. They 
will also need to be able to deter- 
mine ownership of equipment used 
for local and toll service. 

The proposed solution is the de- 
velopment of Local Access and 
Transport Areas (LATAs), which 
would replace the current exchange 
boundaries. 


Will LT&T convert its ex- 
changes to LATAs? 


I imagine we will because with 
85% of the telephone business 
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(AT&T) and a major portion of our 
state operating with LATA’s it 
would be cumbersome for inde- 
pendent telcos to operate the 
remainder of the business under a 
different format. 


How is a LATA formed? 


There are a number of considera- 
tions in developing LATAs but the 
most important for LT&T is that 
any one LATA cannot contain more 
than one Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Area (SMSA). Because 
Omaha and Lincoln are both 
SMSAs, they must be in different 
LATAs. But since Lincoln is the 
only SMSA in our territory, we 
could have one big LATA or create 
a number of smaller ones. 


How will billing change? 


In three ways. First, there will be 
fewer revenues in the separations 
pool because dollars from intra- 
LATA calls would be billed and 
kept by the originating company. 
For instance, if our territory were 
one LATA the revenue from a Lin- 
coln to Hastings call would be 
billed and kept by LI&T rather 
than becoming part of the settle 
ments process. 

Second, the separations proce- 
dures will change as suggested by 
the example I just cited. 

And third, LT&T would deal with 
AT&T rather than Northwestern 
Bell on all separations matters. 


Will customers notice any dif- 
ferences if LATAs are created? 


Not unless new access codes are 
needed to accommodate the new 
separations procedures. They will, 


however, see changes in costs, but 
these will relate to deregulation as 
ordered by the FCC rather than the 
AT&T-DOJ agreement. 


What is.the attitude of the 
Nebraska Public Service Com- 
mission to deregulation? 


In the main, the Commission 1s 
opposed to the move toward deregu- 
lation and competition in the tele 
phone industry. State utility com- 
missions are more politically 
sensitive than agencies such as the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. And the impact of competition 
will be felt in local rates over which 
they will continue to have jurisdic- 
tion. 

Competition drives rates toward 
cost. As a result, inter-exchange 
services, particularly interstate toll, 
could decrease as they carry less of 
the burden of the local exchanges. 
But as local rates are pushed 
toward the cost of providing local 
service, they must go up. 


What can LT&T do to minimize 


the increases in the cost of local 
service? 


Local Measured Service (LMS), 
the best solution to date, is being 
implemented elsewhere and will be 
in our territory. Although LMS 
doesn’t lower the cost of providing 
local service it can keep the cost of 
basic service affordable by 
transferring a greater share of the 
cost to those who use their phone 
the most. 


How would Local Measured 
Service work? 


Each customer would be billed a 
monthly fee which would probably 
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include a certain number of calls 
without an additional charge. Once 
customers reached that limit they 
would be charged for each addi- 
tional call at rates which would 
vary based on distance and time of 
day. 


What is the benefit to the cus- 
tomer? 


The monthly fee would be lower 
than that possible under a flat rate 
system so that telephone services 
for the elderly, for example, would 
not be prohibitive. In addition, cus- 
tomers would pay for their phone 
service on a usage basis. In other 
words, those who use the phone 
more will pay more than those who 
use it less. Therefore, customers will 
have some control over the cost of 
their basic monthly bill. 


Will LMS encourage people to 
use their phone less? 


That’s possible, but we have been 
researching ways of encouraging 
more use, because the greater the 
use the less the unit cost. Some pos- 
sibilities include Videotext, 
expanded data services and “you 
call it” services which permit cus- 
tomers to access a data base and 
get beneficial information. 


When will LT&T implement 
Local Measured Service? 


We could get started before 1985 
in exchanges which have electronic 
equipment. There are two limiting 
factors. One is electromagnetic 
equipment which must be con- 
verted to provide the measurement 
capability. But by the end of this 
decade most of that equipment will 
have been replaced so we don’t 


want to spend dollars converting it 
at this time. 

The other is that LMS should not 
be implemented on an optional 
basis. If we would do so, the flat 
rate for those who did not select 
LMS would have to be increased to 
cover the measurement cost thus 
defeating, in part, the purpose of 
LMS. In addition, on an optional 
basis we would lose the added 
revenues that would be generated 
by high volume callers who would 
most likely opt for the flat rate. 

As an example, consider Direc- 
tory Assistance. If we were to 
charge for directory service on a per 
call basis, the 20% using the service 
would pay a higher but fair share of 
the cost and the remaining custom- 
ers would pay much less. But as it is 
now, everyone pays equally for the 


service and there is no financial 


incentive to change that pattern. 


Getting back to competition for 
a minute—what has LT&T done 
in response to deregulation? 


Let me answer that by stressing 
that reorganization—LinTelCom, 
Lincoln Telephone Service and 
Supply, Alarm Systems of Nebras- 
ka and MidWest Telecommunica- 
tions—was not directly in response 
to deregulation but rather in re- 
sponse to the business climate and 
changing technology. Our direct 
response to deregulation has been 
the sale, as well as the leasing of 
terminal equipment. 

We have a responsibility to pro- 
tect assets of the Corporation. As a 
monopoly we could expect to hold 
100% of the market but in a compet- 
itive environment we cannot, and 
could not afford, to maintain a 
100% market share. Therefore, see- 
ing a potential decline in revenues 


we began looking for other sources 
of “good” revenues. 


What are “good”? revenues? 


Those that contribute to the bot- 
tom line. 


LT&T has been primarily a servu- 
ice company. Will competition 
shift the emphasis from service 
to sales? 


LT&T will remain basically a 
service company. In fact, looking 
far enough into the future, LT&T 
could look more like a service com- 
pany than it has in the past. 

However, our approach to selling 
has, and will continue to, change. 
Ten years ago we were really order- 
takers. Today we still are, but we 
are more aggressive in selling serv- 
ices to our subscribers. We must 
continue to find new ways for cus- 
tomers to use our facilities and be 
more aggressive in selling them. 


Is LT&T investigating new 
business ventures? 


We are considering a number of 
possibilities including Cellular 
Mobile Radio, Videotext, Packet 
Switching and enhancement of our 
product line of terminal equipment 
and services. 

Although I don’t see LT&T 
becoming a direct competitor with 
the major retailers, I believe we 
should take advantage of the per- 
sonnel and space we have available 
for increased retail sales. We may 
even add related office and com- 
munication products. 

Data processing is also develop- 
ing some new services such as color- 
graphics, off-site data storage and 
the transfer of computer data to 


| microfiche. 
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Will LT&T’s relationship with 
other subsidiaries change in 
the future? 


Today all subsidiaries operate 
strictly at an arm’s length basis but 
there is some common manage- 
ment. As the subsidiaries grow and 
prosper they will become more 
autonomous and common man- 
agement will be reduced. 


Many departments of LT&T 
have been affected by techno- 
logical changes as well as the 
shift to competition. Do you 
expect this trend to continue? 


Yes. And as technology’s effect 
becomes greater, LT&T and other 
telcos will continue to become less 
labor intensive. We’ve already seen 
the effect of modular plugs and 
jacks, digital electronic switches, 


buried cable, TOPS and the com- 
puter in general. 


What is LT&T’s attitude toward 
this reduced labor requtre- 
ment? 


Whatever steps we take in the 
future will require considerable 
thought. We are dealing with peo- 
ple’s livelihoods. In many cases, 
people who have spent their entire 
working lives in the industry and 
with LT&T and who have actually 
had a hand in building this 
industry. 

But competition, as well as tech- 
nology, has an effect on service and 
the number of employees required 
to provide it. As a regulated 
monopoly our charge has been to 
provide a certain quality of service, 
almost regardless of the cost. Under 
competition, I am not sure we will 
be able to use that philosophy. We 
will provide quality service, but the 
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definition of quality may have to 
change. For example, maintaining 
our response time for a business 
outage requires a certain number of 
employees. If the cost of responding 
at that speed exceeds its value to 
our customer, we may need to 
lengthen the response time and do 
the job with fewer people. 


Won’t such changes reduce the 
quality of service? 


Yes. Overall, the quality of tele 
phone service in the U.S. may 
decline in response to competition. 
Frankly, I don’t see anything good 
about what the FCC is doing in 
regard to competition and deregu- 
lation. 


What plans has LT&T made to 
deal with changes in the work 
force requirements? 


The first action we have taken is 
to reemphasize our policy of pro- 
moting from within as much as 
possible. No new employees are 
hired until we have determined if 
an existing employee can fill the 
job. 

Our next step deals with an early 
retirement program for union-eligi- 
ble employees. We identify areas 
with surplus employees and offer 
certain employees in those areas 
the option of early retirement. Basi- 
cally they are able to retire with the 
pension benefit they have earned 
plus supplemental income pay. The 
purpose of the supplemental 
income is to partially bridge the 
time between retirement and when 
Social Security payments kick in. 
This program could be broadened 
to include anyone wanting to take 
early retirement and management 
employees. 
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Is LT&T attempting to retrain 
and transfer employees? 


We are looking at it. As I said, we 
are not hiring new employees until 
we have looked within the Com- 
pany. But retraining is difficult 
because of restrictions in the labor 
contract—especially seniority. The 
protections gained by labor in the 
past, which may have been valued 
at the time, make retraining and 
transfering a problem today. 

LT&T’s work force will get 
smaller and more skilled and tech- 
nical for the most part. Those who 
don’t wish to adjust, or can’t, will 
have a hard time surviving. 


What do you consider to be 


LT&T’s greatest Strengths for 
the future? 


LT&T’s greatest strengths are a 
good core of managers: a board of 
directors dedicated to the welfare of 
the company, the employees and 
the stockholders; our sound finan- 
cial condition; highly skilled 
employees in general, and a group 
of tremendously talented younger 
employees. 


Does LT&T have any shortcom- 


ings as we move forward to 
competition? 


Our major shortcoming, in the 
context of your question, is our 
inability to transmit to all 
employees the urgency and neces- 
sity of channeling our efforts, with 
dedication, skill and emotion, 
towards the prosperity of this 
organization. It is disappointing 
when you find people not willing to 
accept this reality, especially when 
their livelihoods—as well as 
LT&T’s success depend on it. 
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GOOD HEALTH, GOOD 
LUCK AND DEDICATIONS=- 


KEEPS THESE 
EMPLOYEES 
ON THE JOB 
EVERY DAY 


The note which came to The Cas- 
ual Observer said, ‘‘Someone 
should check the perfect attendance 
of Jerry P. Koberstein, COE Tech- 
nician (Nebraska City). His net 
credited service date is 10-25-65 and 
you will not find one sick day in all 
that time!” 


Although Jerry has an impres- 
sive record of nearly 17 years with 
no sickness absences, he is only one 
of many employees who have to use 
years to measure off the time to 
when they were last absent because 
of illness. The employee publica- 
tions staff hears about some of 
these LT&Ters with regularity and 
publishes their records in The Cas- 
ual Observer. 


About the time we received the 
note about Jerry’s record, we also 
got word that three other employees 
have outstanding records of 
attendance. They are: Larry Cook, 
COE Technician, Lincoln, 20 years; 
Dale Weber, Account Supervisor, 
Marketing, 11 years; and Doris 
Hardt, Supply, 9 years. 


How do employees such as these 
establish such lengthy spans with 
no sickness absences? Do they have 
any special formulas or secrets for 
good health and good attendance? 
The four agreed to talk a little about 
their lives and attitudes. 
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Larry Cook had no sickness 
absences from 1960 to 1981. He got 
the flu last year and broke this long 
record. 


Larry’s first year with the Com- 
pany was not as impressive in 
regard to attendance. ‘“‘When I was 
first hired and had been here about 
six months, I was in the hospital 
for about six weeks with rheumatic 
fever.” But after that bout, he 
enjoyed good health for over two 
decades. Larry attributed this to the 
fact that the doctor gave him some 
medicine. “I’ve been taking it for 
years and I believe it helps me pre- 
vent getting colds,” he said. Larry 
also uses the vitamins sold by the 
Company at cost. 


“The biggest thing is your ances- 
tors—it’s heredity,” he said. “My 
Dad is still going strong—is still 
farming—and he will be 85 this 
spring.” 

Larry also credited good work 
habits and the fact that he has 
usually enjoyed his work. But he 
emphasized that he wouldn’t come 
to work if he were really ill. 


Jerry Koberstein commented that 
his family has always been healthy 
and that his mother is still alive 
and well. Over the years his health 
has also been good, although he 
admitted with a laugh, “I missed 
some school days by choice,” when 
a youngster. 


In regard to his 17 years without 
a sickness absence he said, “After 
you have gone a few years, you try 
to keep from missing.” He thinks 
luck plays a part in perfect attend- 
ance. 


Jerry is known to his fellow work- 
ers as a quiet, calm and even-tem- 
pered person. He’s a pipe smoker 
who works crossword puzzles for 
fun, but who doesn’t like puzzles at 
work. “The smoother things go, the 
better I like it.” 


He quickly conceded that it is 
easier to have a good attendance 
record when you have an inside job. 
Has he ever come to work feeling 
bad? “Only a couple of times,” he 
replied. 
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Dale Weber has 11 years with no 
sickness absences. His first, joking, 
advice for those who want to 
achieve a good attendance record 
was, “Never wear a coat in cold 
weather.” Dale is known for his 
unusual metabolism, which ena- 
bles him to withstand cold temper- 
atures in comfort. He wears a coat 
only on the coldest winter of days 
and then only a light topcoat. 

Although his parents have en- 
joyed good health—his Dad was 
never in a hospital until he was 70 
years old—and are still active. Dale 
emphasized attitudes more than 
heredity in talking about the keys 
to good attendance. 

“T enjoy the work and the Com- 
pany I work for, as well as the pub- 
lic and the people I work with.” 

Dale has a number of interests he 
follows during his off-work hours. 
“T try to stay active. I play softball 
and golf, bowl, do some flying and 
some motorcycling.” 
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Doris Hardt says of her nine 
years with no sickness absences, 
“It’s gone by so fast, you don’t even 
realize it. I think it’s good fortune,” 
but she added, “Many days you 
don’t feel good and come to work 
anyway. As long as you can work, I 
think you are better off. Maybe 
youll feel better by the time the day 
is over.” But she emphasized, “Tf I 
have to be in bed, I’ll be in bed.” 


“T try to take care of myself,” she 
continued. “I know I’m going to go 
to work, so I get my proper rest the 
night before. I like to be at work. I’d 
get bored if I had to stay home.” 


Doris has been in Supply three 
years and prior to that worked in 
Operator Services. The last time 
she reported off work, nine years 
ago, was because of the flu. A year 
earlier she had been off for some 
surgery, but before that she also 
had a lengthy stretch of perfect 
attendance. 


Each of these four employees has 
achieved a commendable attend- 
ance record. While common threads 
in their comments were the impact 
of heredity and the type of work 
they have been assigned there is 
also another factor, perhaps even 
more important. Each of these 
LT&Ters expects to be on the job 
and all have made adjustments in 
their lives to help assure good 
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WHAT SHOULD 
| SAY IF MY 
NEIGHBOR ASKS? 


I had a larger than expected 
telephone bill last month 
because of extenuating circum- 
stances and the number of long 
distance calls I made. Must I pay 
the bill in full, or can I make ar- 
rangements to pay for these calls 
over a period of time? 


If possible, we would prefer the 
amount be paid in full. However, 
if a customer has established 
satisfactory credit with us, we'll 
be glad to work out a payment 
plan to clear the account in a 
reasonable period of time. The 
customer should be asked to con- 
tact their local business office to 
make the necessary arrange- 
ments. 


Some people run from challenges; 
others run to meet them. Jim 
McGinn, Planning, and his wife, 
Bobbi, fall easily into the latter 
category. Jim recently competed in 
the Tin Man Triathlon at Topeka, 
Kansas, completing the triple-event 
race in 2 hours and 25 minutes. The 
race consisted of swimming 5/8 of a 
mile across a lake, an 18.8 mile 
bicycle course and ended with a 6% 
mile run. 


“T had set myself a goal of two to 
2'% hours, so I was pleased with my 
time,” said Jim. Although he came 
in “about the middle of the pack,” 
he explains that in a race like a Tri- 
athlon or Marathon the goal is not 
so much to win the race as to com- 
plete the course. 


“You set your own goals and 
you re competing with yourself, try- 
ing to improve your speed all the 
time.” 


Jim and his wife both started 
running about three years ago and 
run several nights a week. 


“It’s a continuing battle to stay in 
shape,” said Jim, who began train- 
ing for the Triathlon early this 
spring. 

When weather permits he bikes to 
work, runs nearly every evening 
and swims four or five times a week 
on his lunch hours. The couple uses 
the city bike trails for running and 
often runs from their home at 42nd 
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A 15 mile bike ride is part of McGinn's conditioning program. 


and Van Dorn to Holmes Lake and 
back for an evening workout. 


“The Triathlon can be pretty 
grueling,” said Jim. “You use all of 
your muscle groups, and going 
directly from biking to running 
affects your coordination. You’re 
usually pretty well shelled by the 
time you finish the course, no mat- 
ter what your time is.” 


Bobbi, who ran last spring in the 
Mother’s Day Marathon, said, “My 
goal was to finish and not hurt 
afterward.” 


Bobbi finished the 26 mile 385 
yard course in 4 hours and 19 min- 
utes. 


“Jim was real supportive,’ she 
said. “He rode his bike beside me all 
the way and kept encouraging me.” 


Since that race, however, Bobbi 
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has become involved in a race of a 
different kind. She is the Demo- 
cratic candidate for County Treas- 
urer and has left the jogging trail to 
take to the campaign trail. 

The Tin Man contest at Topeka 
was the second Triathlon for Jim, 
who also competed in a similar race 
last year at Bellevue. The Tin Man 
contests are shorter verions of the 
Iron Man contests, both of which 
are growing in popularity, accord- 
ing to Jim. At least 300 Triathlons 
were scheduled across the country 
last year, but the grand-daddy of 
them all is the original Ironman 
contest held in Hawaii. That race 
consists of a 2.4 mile swim in the 
open ocean, a 112 mile bike race 
and a 26.2 mile run. 


“T’m not quite ready for that 
one,” Jim says with a grin. 


A daily run keeps Jim and Bobbi McGinn in shape for competition. 
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FAIR PLAY 


FOR FAIR AIR 


“T like to sit with my smoking 
friends, so I guess I'll just have to 
take up smoking,” was one of the 
tongue-in-cheek comments recently 
heard in one of the break areas. 


Few company policies in recent 
years have generated more com- 
ments, jokes and good-natured kid- 
ding than the smoking policy has 
caused. The comments, however, 
did not begin to surface until this 
spring when “smoking area” and 
“no smoking” signs began to 
appear at various locations 
throughout the company. 

Why does LT&T have a smoking 
policy? What is it and what does it 
mean to employees? 


The present smoking policy was 
implemented in February 1981 as a 
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result of the State Legislature’s 
passage of the Nebraska Clean 
Indoor Air Act in 1980. The purpose 
of that act was to “protect the pub- 
lic health, comfort and environ- 
ment by prohibiting smoking in 
public places and at public meet- 
ings except in designated areas.” 
The act also covered places of work 
not generally frequented by the 
public. Both parts of the act 
affected LT&T. The law places the 
responsibility on the individual 
companies for dividing areas of 
smoking and nonsmoking, for re- 
stricting or prohibiting smoking in 
certain areas, or for providing 
proper ventilation wherever pos- 


sible. 


“Tt 1s our intention to comply 
with the law,” explains Mary Jo 


Hain, Safety Supervisor, “but our 
real concern is to ensure that all 
employees have a healthy, comfort- 
able work environment. For the 
nonsmoker, that means a place as 
free as possible of smoke-polluted 
air. However, we are also aware 
that the comfort, and even the pro- 
ductivity, of smokers may be 
directly related to their being able 
to smoke while on the job. Our task 
was to try to satisfy the needs of 
both groups through the policy that 
was developed.” 


The LT&T smoking policy deals 
with two areas: those that are open 
to the public, and work sites where 
only employees are normally pres- 
ent. In the public areas such as 
Phone Centers, area business of- 
fices, and public entry or exit 
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areas—in other words, all public 
areas of the Customer Services 
Department—smoking is prohib- 
ited and “No Smoking” signs are 
- conspicuously posted. In other pub- 
lic areas, such as the customer area 
at the 500 North 66th Street build- 
ing in Lincoln and the employment 
section of the Personnel Depart- 
ment, smoking is limited to desig- 
nated areas. Signs are posted to 
show whether or not smoking is per- 
mitted in a specific area. 


Formulating a policy for the work 
areas has been more difficult, ac- 
cording to Hain. In break areas and 
conference rooms the approach has 
been to divide the room into smok- 
ing and nonsmoking areas with as 
much separation as possible 
between the two. 


Private or enclosed offices have 
been left to the individual and the 
host may determine whether or not 
smoking will be permitted. 


“If you occupy such an office,” 
Hain said, “the choice is yours. If 
you smoke, or if you do not but 
don’t mind if others do, then you 
may allow smoking. If you prefer 
that no one smokes in your office, 
then you have the right to request 
no smoking.” 


In semi-private offices, or those 
separated only by partitions, when- 
ever possible separation of smokers 
and nonsmokers has been achieved 
by relocation of employees accord- 
ing to preference. In shared offices 
and general work areas served by a 
number of employees, the separa- 
tion of smokers and nonsmokers 
was accomplished by a variety of 
methods. These included using 
existing physical barriers and ven- 
tilation systems or changing seat- 
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ing or working arrangements, 
according to Hain. 


“The Company’s responsibility is 
to make every reasonable effort to 
provide a smoke-free area for the 
nonsmoker without taking away 
smokers’ rights to smoke if they 
choose to do so,” she said. “We also 
ask employees to accept some of 
that responsibility,” she continues. 
“T think the key is consideration. If 
you are a smoker, you need to exer- 
cise some consideration about 
where and when you smoke so that 
you do not infringe on the rights of 
your nonsmoking co-workers. If 
you don’t smoke, a cooperative atti- 
tude toward your smoking friends 
will go a long way toward resolving 
the problem to your mutual satis- 
faction.” 


Hain said, “We certainly got a lot 
of reaction from employees when 
the signs first went up in the break 
areas. We heard a lot of jokes, but 
people should realize that to those 
people who are allergic to smoke, it 
is no joking matter. We are not 
attempting to condemn smokers, or 
to limit their smoking. The decision 
to smoke or not to smoke, is, after 
all, a personal one. What we are try- 


ing to do is to make possible a 
choice.” 


There were also some adjust- 
ments in traditional seating ar- 
rangements as smokers and non- 
smokers began shifting to the 
properly designated areas. In some 
cases, nonsmokers joined their 
smoking friends in the areas posted 
for smoking. In others, long-stand- 
ing coffee groups began to break up 
as nonsmokers moved to one side of 
the room and smokers to the other. 
The Internal Auditing section is an 


example of how one group handled 
the situation. A tightly knit work 
group, they generally sit together at 
lunch and coffee breaks. Of the 
seven people who share the table, 
only two are smokers. After the 
smoking/nonsmoking signs were 
posted, the entire group moved to 
the smoking area. 

“IT never smoked in the office 
because we are pretty close there 
and I knew most of them didn’t 
smoke,” commented one of the 
smokers from the group. “I guess 
they appreciated my consideration 
and decided not to deprive me of 
their company while I smoke on 
break.” 

Commented another smoking em- 
ployee, “Most of the co-workers I go 
on break with don’t smoke. Now, 
when we go to coffee together, they 
wait for me to select a table. When I 
choose a nonsmoking area, I know 
it pleases them, but I also appre- 
ciate the fact that they give me a 
choice. If I do select the smoking 
area, I am more comfortable know- 
ing that I am not imposing my 
habit on those who don’t smoke. If 
my friends do choose to sit in the 
smoking area with me, at least that 
is their choice.” 

“I am trying to quit smoking,” 
another employee said. “Being able 
to sit in a nonsmoking area helps 
me keep my resolve not to smoke.” 


“Because of allergies I am forced 
to avoid smoke,” said a nonsmok- 
ing employee. “Sometimes it is 
embarrassing to have to tell some- 
one that the smoke bothers me. 
Now I sit in the nonsmoking area 
and am not forced into that uncom- 
fortable situation. It’s nice to have 


that option.” 
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The colt named Lincoln Tel 


wears the distinctive spotted coat 


inherited from his illustrious 
Appaloosa forebear, Joker B. 


The foal’s dam is Jodi Joe Reed, 


a descendant of the famous 
Traveler, and his sire is 
Mr. Supersonic. 


HORSE 
NAMED 


LINCOLN 


Thoroughbred horses often have 
unusual names. And breeders of 
thoroughbreds have even more 
unusual ways of selecting those 
names. 


A case in point is a young appa- 
loosa colt born last June that bears 
the name, Lincoln Tel. If you think 
that happened because the owner is 
an employee, or a former employee 
of LT&T, you’re wrong. 


The colt’s owner, Linda Bates, 
lives in Fort Collins, Colorado, and 
until a year or so ago had never 
heard of the Lincoln Telephone 
Company. Linda is director of mar- 
keting for Basic Telecommu- 
nications, a Colorado based manu- 
facturer of telecommunications 
equipment. Basic Telecommunica- 
tions developed and markets the 
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AbilityPhone™ terminal, recently 
field tested and put on the market 
by LT&T. Linda’s hobby, however, 
is raising horses. How her vocation 
and her avocation came together to 
result in a colt being named for the 
Lincoln Telephone Company is an 
interesting story. 


The new colt is something spe- 
cial, according to Linda, and comes 
from a long bloodline of quarter 
horses and thoroughbreds dating 
back to 1689. One of his ancestors, 
the English Thoroughbred, Janus, 
was the foundation sire of nine of 
the eleven quarter horse families 
established in America in pre-Colo- 
nial times. The colt is also a de 
scendant of several well-known 
quarter horse racing greats includ- 
ing Three Bars, Moon Deck, and Jet 
Deck. 


a SS 


ae 


“‘“An animal like this deserves a 
special name,” Linda says. 


The morning the colt was born, 
Linda was preparing for an 
appointment with Jack Geist, 
Supply Director, and Sid McCart- 
ney, Marketing, who were arriving 
from Lincoln to evaluate Basic Tel’s 
new DataVoice™ terminal. With 
one part of her mind on the new colt 
and the other on the coming meet- 
ing, it suddenly occurred to Linda 
that the name Lincoln Tel would 
suit her new colt. 

“The name was so distinctive 
and clean,” she said. “Throughout 
the day I tested the idea on others 
and found it well received.” 


So the little sorrel colt found a 
name. And some day, somewhere, 
that name, Lincoln Tel, may be car- 
ried in the winner’s circle. @) 
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FORMER PEACE CORPS VOLUNTEERS RECALL 


GREATEST EXPERIENCE 


“Tt is indeed a small world,” con- 
cluded Dottie Williams (Data Proc- 
essing) and Jane Mohrman (Inter- 
nal Auditing) as they sat visiting 
together over a cup of coffee at the 
15th & M building recently. Dottie, 
who works at the 401 building, and 
Jane, at 15th & M, had just met for 
the first time that morning in a 
management orientation program 

and found they had much in com- 
mon. Both had spent nearly 1% 
years in Central America as Peace 

Corps volunteers. Dottie served 17 

months in 1970-71 in El Salvador 

as a public health educator and 

Jane was with the Peace Corps for 

14 months in 1978-79 in neighbor- 
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by Pat Pike 


ing Guatemala where she worked 
on 4-H club projects. 


In a recent interview with the two 
women, they talked about their 
experiences and the effect it had on 
their lives. 


An ex-Spanish and French teach- 
er, Dottie said that her interest in 
other languages and cultures led 
her to apply to the Peace Corps dur- 
ing her senior year of college but it 
wasn’t until after she had taught 
languages for two years at an Illi- 
nois high school that she got her 
call to serve. She was assigned to El 
Salvador, a small, poverty-stricken 
country bordering the Pacific 


ocean. Hers was one of the first 
groups to receive training entirely 


in the foreign country, she ex-. 


plained. In the early days of the 
Peace Corps, several weeks of 
intensive language training was 
given before departure but today 
most Peace Corps volunteers are 
trained in the country where they 
will serve. Learning the culture is 
as important as learning the lan- 
guage, she explained, and that is 
best done by total immersion as 
quickly as possible. 


Jane’s interest came through 
friends who had served as Peace 
Corps volunteers in the Fiji Islands. 
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“T’d always been interested in 
traveling, in experiencing a differ- 
ent culture, and this just sounded 
like a good opportunity,” she said. 


Unlike Dottie, Jane didn’t speak 
a word of Spanish when she arrived 
in Guatemala to begin training. 


“We flew in one day and the next 
day were assigned to the family we 
would be living with during train- 
ing. I didn’t know any Spanish, but 
they didn’t know any English, so 
we were even.” 


She spent about three months in 
actual training after arriving in 
Guatemala—half that time learn- 
ing the language, and the other 
half in technical training. 


Dottie was assigned to work with 
a public health clinic run by the 
government of El Salvador. Her 
responsibilities included conduct- 
ing a pre-school nutritional clinic 
which involved operating a break- 
fast program for small children, 
teaching nutrition to mothers, and 
making home visits to teach basic 
hygiene and nutrition. She found 
the work both satisfying and frus- 
trating. 


“When you saw those undernour- 
ished youngsters begin to gain 
Weight and grow; when you saw 
children getting a good breakfast or 
drinking milk for the first time in 
their lives, you felt good about what 
you were doing. But when you real- 
ized the futility of talking about 
nutrition to a woman who had no 
money to buy adequate food and 
refrigeration was non-existent; or 
about sanitation when water was 
Carried from a public well, then you 
were frustrated. It was not uncom- 
mon for a family of 11 to live ina 
home that had a dirt floor and was 
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Jane Mohrman (left) and Dottie Williams exchange photos 


and memories of their Peace Corps experiences. 


no larger than the average Ameri- 
can bedroom.” 


“Although there were some agricul- 
tural and fishing programs that 
have been successful in helping to 
increase food production for these 
desperately poor people,” Dottie 
said, “I don’t think it’s possible for 
most of the Peace Corps volunteer 
programs to actually accomplish 
much the problems are too 
many, the poverty too great. We 
were only there at the host coun- 
try’s invitation and were not sup- 
posed to develop policy. Our main 
function was to provide extra man- 
power for existing programs carried 
out by the host country. In a sense, 
we were ambassadors of good will 
for the U.S., and in that respect, the 
Peace Corps is very successful. 
These people are eager to learn 
about North Americans and the 
person-to-person relationship helps 
them to understand us better. Just 
being there means that we care and 
that means a lot to them. In that 
way it serves our own country as 
well,” she said. 


Jane’s responsibility was to 
establish 4-H clubs in the town 
where she lived and several sur- 
rounding small rural villages. Like 


Latin American 4-H clubs had proj- 
ects in sewing, crocheting, em- 
broidery, cooking and nutrition. 
Jane agrees with Dottie that there 
is a great deal of futility in talking 
about nutrition in a village which 
has no refrigeration and where the 
food supply consists mostly of 
beans and corn. 


‘They had to eat what they could 
raise and what they could store,” 
she explained. 


There were some differences in 
their experiences, too. For example, 
Dottie worked under the direction of 
the El Salvadorean nursing staff at 
the public health clinic. Jane, on 
the other hand, had no counterpart 
in her community and was on her 
own when it came to developing 
programs. She did meet regularly 
with the Guatemalan agricultural 
agency to which she was assigned, 
however. Both feel that those Peace 
Corps volunteers working directly 
with animal projects or some kind 
of food producing project had more 
impact on the communities. 

“It’s difficult for people here to 
realize how really poor these coun- 
tries are,” said Dottie. “The way I 
found many of the children enrolled 
in our nutrition program was to just 
walk the streets until I found a 
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of the daily chores for this mother and daughter in E! Salvador. 


malnourished child—and there 
were so many of them. Then I’d go 
to the mothers and have them bring 
the child in for routine health care 
and a breakfast every day while we 
gave the mothers instructions in 
basic sanitation and nutrition. 
Sometimes I’d go out into the coun- 
tryside in a Jeep and look for kids. 
I’d distribute powdered milk to the 
families with children then show 
them how to mix it. With no refrig- 
eration, it’s the only way these peo- 
ple could provide their children 
with milk.” 


The milk distribution was spon- 
sored by the Catholic Relief Fund. 


Central America’s most heavily 
populated country, El Salvador is 
also one of its poorest. Its 8,124 
square miles (roughly the size of 
New Jersey) must support a popu- 
lation of 4,805,000. The problem is 
that much of the land is mountain- 
ous and most of the arable land is 
used for the country’s cash crops: 
coffee, cotton, sugar and corn. Asa 
result, the population, especially 
the peasants, live on a diet of beans 
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and rice. The per capita income in 
El] Salvador is $670 per year. 


“The culture shock doesn’t really 
hit you until you’ve been there 
awhile,” Dottie said. ‘““As you begin 
to know the people, you realize that 
people are much the same every- 
where, but as you are there longer, 
you also begin to be aware of the 
differences in the cultures. For 
example, the role of women in the 
Latin American countries is so 
much different than here. And the 
poverty—you just don’t really know 
what that means until you see it 
first hand.” 


Although larger than El Salva- 
dor, Guatemala, too, is a poor coun- 
try. Stretching from the Pacific to 
the Caribbean, it is bordered by 
Mexico on the north, and Honduras 
and El Salvador on the south. 
Much of Guatemala’s 42,042 square 
miles consists of mountains. Two- 
thirds of the arable farmland is 
controlled by only two percent of 
the people and the large peasant 
class ekes out a bare existence, liv- 
ing mostly on beans and corn. The 


economy is based on export crops 
such as coffee, cotton, sugar and 
bananas and the per capita income, 
although greater than that of El 
Salvador, is still only $1,020 per 
year. 


Both the women built close rela- 
tionships with the families and the 
villagers they lived and worked 
with and are concerned about their 
safety in the mounting guerrilla 
warfare engulfing both countries. 


“T used to hear from friends there 
when I first came home, but I 
haven’t heard from anybody for a 
long time, now,” Jane said. “The 
political situation is so bad that I’m 
almost afraid to hear what is hap- 
pening to them.” 

Dottie said that she would be 
frightened to go back now. “Riven 
eight years ago when I was there, 
the police carried rifles and there 
were curfews at night.” 


“My Peace Corps experience was 
the greatest learning experience 
I’ve ever had,” commented Jane. 
“But it certainly wouldn’t be for 
everybody. For one thing, you can’t 
be too idealistic. The problems are 
just too great. You have to be able to 
live with them day after day know- 
ing that your efforts won't make 
much impact. I guess my greatest 
culture shock was when I got back 
home. I hadn’t realized how mate- 
rialistic my own culture was. Those 
people have so little—just the bar- 
est necessities to maintain life. Yet 
they were so willing to share what 
little they had. I really learned a lot 
about loving and caring from those 
people who had no material wealth, 
but only had themselves to give.” 


Dottie said that she agreed that it 
takes a special type of person to 
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serve in the Peace Corps. “You have 
to be interested in other people, 
adaptable to other cultures, and 
very, very tolerant. You have to be 
able to live without so much that we 
are used to—a car, TV—all the lux- 
uries that we take for granted.” 


“One of the most difficult things 
to adjust to is the difference in 
food,” said Dottie. ““You don’t want 
to hurt the feelings of those who are 
So willing to share with you, so you 
learn to eat a lot of things you never 
thought you could. I even learned to 
like black beans for breakfast. My 
hostess cooked fantastic beans and 
I miss them now,” said Dottie. 


“Tt was the most fantastic expe- 
rience I’ve ever had,” Dottie said. 
“It made me a better person and I 
don’t know where else I would have 
ever learned that. That doesn’t 
mean that it’s any picnic or that it’s 
always easy.” 

In spite of vaccinations and pre- 
cautions, both women became ill as 
a result of their stays in Central 
America. Jane was hospitalized for 
Shigella, a bacterial infection, while 
She was still in training. 

“Everyone expected me to go 
home then, but I stuck it out,” she 
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said. Then shortly before she came 
home she came down with amoebic 
dysentery. 


‘“‘You’re supposed to boil your 
water or use iodine tablets to purify 
it, but you couldn’t always do that 
when you were sharing someone’s 
hospitality. Above all, we didn’t 
want to insult them, or hurt their 
feelings.” 


Dottie said that she was lucky 
and stayed healthy the entire time 
she was in El Salvador, but came 
down with recurring malaria about 
6 or 7 months after returning home. 


“The Bryan hospital lab just 
couldn’t believe it was malaria they 
were seeing when they took my 
blood sample,” she laughs. 


“T think that the Peace Corps is 
basically a good program,” Dottie 
said. “We have to remember that 
the purpose is not to go in and 
change other cultures to the Ameri- 
can way of life, but to go and help 
the host country accomplish the 
projects that might make their lives 
a little bit better.”’ 


Jane said that in spite of the frus- 
tration and the realization that 
many of the problems can’t be 


solved by volunteers, she still feels 
that the effort is important. “Not 
everybody can serve in a Peace 
Corps program,” she said. “but 
everybody can, and should, voice 
support for federal programs such 
as the'Peace Corps because they are 
making the effort. It’s important 
that we try. It may not seem like 
much to us to contribute some old 
clothes to a church mission collec- 
tion, but when you’ve seen how 
happy someone is when they get 
the first pair of shoes they’ve ever 
owned from a shipment of clothes 
from the States then you realize 
that even the small effort counts.” 


Dottie said that the Latin people, 
who basically have so little, are a 
very happy people. “In contrast, 
when I returned home, I realized 
that Americans, who have so much, 
are very dissatisfied. After I had 
been home for a while, I found 
myself returning to the sort of 
materialism that I so resented on 
my return. I guess our culture forces 
it on you.” 


to live where we do. That’s proba- 


bly the greatest lesson I learned 
from this experience.” 
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DataVoice™ Terminal 


LT&T is offering for sale a new 
personal communications system 
that will provide broader communi- 
cations capabilities for small as 
well as larger offices. 

The DataVoice™ terminal com- 
bines the functions of a telephone 
set and a computer terminal to pro- 
vide communications functions 
formerly available only to those 
companies with costly centralized 
communications systems. The 
DataVoice™ offers enhanced tele- 
phone functions, electronic mail, 
voice mail, data retrieval, text edit- 
ing and calendar management. The 
system consists of a standard tele- 
phone handset, a typewriter style 
keyboard and a terminal display. 
Compact enough to fit in any office 
or in the home, the DataVoice ter- 
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minal operates through a PBX, key 
system or by direct connection to a 
telephone line. 

According to research conducted 
by the manufacturer, the typical 
management level employee 
spends three-fourths of each day in 
activities related to information 
communication. Eighty percent of 
their communications begin with a 
handwritten message. In addition, 
up to thirty minutes of each day is 
spent on non-productive telephone 
dialing with nearly three out of 
every four telephone calls not com- 
pleted. The enhanced telephone 
and voice mail features will enable 
the user to decrease this non-pro- 
ductive time. 

Some of the enhanced telephone 
features include: delayed dialing, 


NEW FROM LI&T 


hands free monitoring of busy and 
ring back signals and redialing of 
unanswered or busy signals. A 
model is also available that will 
record data and voice messages. 
The terminal also contains a phone 
directory with storage of a min- 
imum of 64 names and telephone 
numbers. 

Possibilities for uses of the Data- 
Voice terminal include sending 
character text messages to multiple 
locations over a standard telephone 
line; recording messages to be sent 
automatically to one or more tele- 
phones and DataVoice terminals; 
receipt of recorded messages; access 
to remote time-sharing data-base 
networks for information retrieval; 
text editing and revision, and stor- 
age of up to: 80 reminders of 
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appointments or meeting dates. 

The DataVoice personal com- 
munications terminal can be easily 
operated by non-technical staff 
after only a minimum of instruc- 
tion and is adaptable to home as 
well as office use. 

DataVoice™ is manufactured by 
Basic Telecommunications Corpora- 
tion, the makers of the Ability- 
Phone™ terminal recently test 
marketed by LT&T. The Ability- 
Phone is a communications device 
designed to aid people whose phys- 
ical disabilities prevent their using 
a standard telephone system. @) 
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Smart Set™ 


The new “Smart Set” telephone is 
now being offered for sale through 
all LT&T Phone Centers. 

“Smart Set” is a single line tele- 
phone which offers some of the fea- 
tures formerly found only in multi- 
ple line telephone systems. “It is 
ideal for small businesses or profes- 
sional offices,” according to John 
Smith, LT&T Marketing Manager. 

The “Smart Set” combines a desk 
phone, calculator, clock, speaker- 
phone and automatic memory 
dialer all in one compact unit which 
is not much larger than an ordi- 
nary desk telephone. The telephone 
can be used as an executive station 
behind a PABX or can be installed 
on a single line by merely inserting 
the modular plug into any existing 
modular telephone outlet. 
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“There are two reasons people 
buy the ‘Smart Set’,” comments 
Barb Elam, Account Supervisor, 
Marketing. “There are always 
those who like to be the first to buy 
any new electronic gadget on the 
market and the ‘Smart Set’ is cer- 
tainly unique in telephone sets 
available. Most of those who buy 
the set, however, like it because it 
consolidates several pieces of equip- 
ment into one. It’s not only a great. 
space saver, but also costs less than 
buying several pieces of equipment 
to do the same job.” The “Smart 
Set” sells for less than the com- 
bined cost of a desk phone, auto- 
matic dialer and speakerphone if 
each of these units were purchased 
separately. @) 
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Phone Care™ 


How do you call for help in an 
emergency if you can’t get to your 
telephone? That’s a real worry for 
countless elderly and handicapped 
people and for their loved ones. 

In response to the needs of these 
customers, LT&T is test marketing 
a product known as Phone Care™, 
a communications system that can 
provide peace of mind to elderly or 
handicapped people who live alone. 
The test marketing is taking place 
in Hastings. 

Phone Care™ consists of a small, 
telephone-sized base unit and a 
hand-sized transmitter that can be 
worn around the neck or carried in 
a pocket. In an emergency, such as 
a fall or a sudden illness, the user 
needs only to press a button on the 
transmitter to summon help. The 
transmitter activates an automatic 
dialer located in the base unit and 
the system begins to dial up to 5 
pre-programmed telephone num- 
bers of friends, neighbors or rela- 
tives. When the phone is answered 
it will deliver this message: “Your 
Phone Care friend needs help.” The 
dialing continues until help arrives 
and the system is turned off. 
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The Phone Care™ can also serve 
as a check-in device. An alarm can 
be set to go off at a certain time. It 
must be manually shut off within 8 
minutes or Phone Care™ starts call- 
ing for help. Optional burglar and 
fire alarms can also be added to the 
system to give additional security 
for those people living alone. (GF) 


International Calls 
to Go DDD 


With the delivery of the 1983 tele- 
phone directories in December, 
LT&T will offer its customers a new 
service—direct dialing for overseas 
calls. Direct dialing of interna- 
tional calls was made possible by 
the installation last year of TOPS 
(Traffic Operator Position System) 
which will be available to the same 
LT&T exchanges which now have 
“0+” dialing. To direct dial an 
international call a customer will 
dial the international access code 
(011), the country code, city code 
and the local number. 

To dial an international call that 
requires operator assistance, that 
is, person-to-person, collect, calling 
card, or third number the customer 
will dial the access code “‘01”’, coun- 
try code, city code and the local 
number. Before the call is com- 
pleted, an operator will intervene to 
obtain instructions before advanc- 
ing the call. Codes for most coun- 
tries and major cities, along with 
dialing instructions, will appear in 
the 1983 telephone directory. 

Beginning in the third quarter of 
1983, exchanges having IDDD will 
be given access to mechanized call- 
ing card services (MCCS). Ex- 
changes will be cut to this service 
one at a time over several months. 
This service will enable customers 
to direct distance dial IDDD calls 
billed to a calling card without the 
assistance of an operator. 
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Boyd Imler Honored on 40th 


Boyd Imler (left) receives hearty congratulations along wi 
y y 


th a service emblem 
from Executive Vice President James E. Geist on the occasion of Imler's 
40th anniversary with LT&T. 


Boyd Imler, Area Manager at York 
since 1977, was honored July 28 at a 
luncheon marking his 40th anniver- 
sary with the Company. Among the 
guests were Mrs. Imler, several LT&T 
executives and retired and active co- 
workers who shared anecdotes of the 
years they had worked with Imler. 

Imler joined the Company in 1942 at 
Hastings where he drove a construction 
truck. Four months later he left for mil- 
itary service where he became a pilot. 
Returning to work at LT&T in 1942, he 
became an outside plant technician, 
later a combination technician and in 
1951 was named Wire Chief at Superior. 
He transferred to York as Wire Chief in 
1957, returned to Superior in 1963 as 
Area Manager and in 1977 was named 
Wire Chief at York. 

Presenting Imler with a 40-year serv- 
ice emblem was Executive Vice Presi- 
dent James E. Geist. Master of Cere- 
monies for the occasion was Charles 
Arnold, Vice President Customer Rela- 
tions, who reviewed Imler’s long service 
record with the Company. 

Commented Imler, “I feel it has been 
a swell company to work for. I’ve 
enjoyed it, and my wife, Pauline, has 
been there for 40 years to give me a 
hand.” 


Ernest Barney Marks 40 Years of Service 


A surprise party staged by co-workers 
in Toll Network marked the 40th serv- 
ice anniversary of Ernest Barney. 

Barney began his career with LT&T 
on July 20, 1942 as a warehouseman 
but stayed only until November of that 
same year before leaving for military 
service. Returning to the Company he 
served as switchman, installer-repair- 
man and equipment foreman and 
became Toll Equipment Supervisor in 
1965. He has held his current position 
as Toll Network Supervisor since 1979. 

Declining the customary 40th anni- 
versary luncheon, Barney said, “I’d 
rather look forward to the future.” 

During the surprise coffee held July 
21 in Barney’s honor, Network Engi- 
neering Director R. B. Hobson pre- 
sented him with a 40-year service em- 
blem. Friends and co-workers had 
assembled a collage of mementos of 
Barney’s working years and provided a 
specially decorated cake to mark the 
occasion. 
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Present to congratulate Ernie Barney (left) for 40 years of service with the 
Company was Dick Hobson. Network Engineering Director (right) 
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George Fleck Kenneth J. Peters 35 years 20 years 


George Fleck, retired, died Satur- 
day, July 10, 1982, at Lincoln. He had 
been retired since 1968. 

Mr. Fleck had served 22 years with 
LT&T, joining the Company in 1945 as 
a combination technician at Hastings. 
He later served as a switchboard tech- 
nician at Wilbur and Hastings. In 1953 
he transferred to Lincoln where he was 
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in 1968. Hastings Lincoln Nebraska City 
Services were held in Lincoln July 13 15 years 
with interment at Wyuka. i La ener 
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Kenneth J. Peters, retired con- 
struction foreman in David City, died 
Aug. 16. He had been retired since 1976. 

Mr. Peters came to LT&T in 
December 1945, at.the close of World 
War II, as an outside plant technician 
in Construction. In 1954 he became a 
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construction foreman in Lincoln and in eb | OME: A y 

1958 transferred to David City in the Darrell R. Joynt Edward J. Jungck Marvin L. Pilfold } , 

same capacity. Hastings Hastings Lincoln yy . | ne sf —_ 
His health failed in 1975 and he was Dorothy Burch Norma Clancy Janet Friesen Lonny G. Ganzei Russell Heidbrink 


i i ili i Lincol Lincoln (June) Geneva (May) Lincoln (May) 
on sickness disability for approxi- Hastings (June) incoln incoln (Ju 


mately a year before retiring on Oct. 4, 
1976. 

At the time of his retirement he said 
his hobby was fixing his home and that 
he intended to spend more time both 
relaxing and working on his home. 

Recently his physical condition wors- 
ened and he entered a hospital in Lin- 
coln early in August. 

Funeral services were Aug. 20 at St. 
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About the Cover: 


Long a familiar roadside landmark, 
this row of telephone poles in the 
Hebron/Alexandria area is slated to 
come down as LT&T completes its 
8-year buried cable program. 
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Over the years, we've had the 
pleasure of photographing various 
Pioneer activities ranging from 
fund raising projects to presenta- 
tion of devices for handicapped 
youngsters and adults. These devi- 
ces most often consist of beeper 
balls and blinking bears used to 
help blind and speech impaired 
youngsters. The presentation pic- 
tured in this column, however, is 
the beginning of a new and impor- 
tant activity for the Frank H. 
Woods Chapter of the Independent 
Telephone Pioneer Association. 

The Pioneers have set up a fund 
through the Lincoln Foundation 
that will be used to purchase more 
sophisticated devices for the handi- 
capped according to Jack Geist, 
Past President of the Pioneers. 
Geist, who was instrumental in set- 
ting up the foundation fund, 
explained that there has been a 
dramatic surge in the development 
of aids for the handicapped, partic- 
ularly devices such as the Ability- 
Phone terminal and other commun- 
ications equipment. These aids, 
however, are usually quite expen- 
sive and agencies working with the 
handicapped do not Rave funds to 
purchase the items. The fund set up 
by the Pioneers will be available to 
handicapped individuals through 
charitable organizations who will 
purchase the equipment for distri- 
bution. The Lincoln Foundation 
will administer the funds, screen 


Bob Roth, Pioneers President, presents a check to John Frey (cente: 
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President of the Linc 


Foundation. Looking on are: (left) Margaret Small, Secretary of the Pioneers Association, (right) Jack 
Geist, 1987 Pioneers President and Bill Eckles, Regional Vice President of District 7 and 3rd Vice 
President of the Independent Telephone Pioneers Association. 


applicants, and recommend to the 
Pioneer Association’s Executive 
Committee potential recipients who 
have need for such devices. The 
Pioneer Executive Committee will 
then authorize the expenditures 
from the fund. 

“We feel this is a unique way to 
reach those handicapped individu- 
als who have a need for special 
communication devices.’ Geist 
said. 

He emphasizes that the Pioneers 
will continue their present program 
of providing blinking bears and 
beeper balls, although the group 
will also make contributions to the 
new fund. 


“We are hoping this seed money 
will stimulate others to contribute 
to this worthy cause,” Geist said, 
“and that all members of the Pio- 
neer Association and other LT&T 
employees might consider using 
this avenue for their charitable giv- 
ing.” 

The initial gift presented was 
over $3,000 and included $2,500 
from the Pioneer Association, $300 
from a group of retired LT&T’ers 
and personal contributions from 
several other Pioneer Association 
members. 
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One Big Happy Family 


The Title 
Fits at 
[T&T 


It?s not uncommon to hear it said 
of a company that it is ‘“‘one big 
happy family.” Few companies, 
however, can make that claim quite 
as literally as LT&T, where 
employees include couples, parents, 
children, brothers, sisters, uncles, 
aunts, and cousins. 


Almost from the beginning, the 
company has employed members of 
the same family. That this hap- 
pened was due, not to official com- 
pany policy, but to the fact that this 
is a highly labor-intensive business 
and there have traditionally been 


Surrounded by the daughters and sons-in-law 
that make up (ls LT&T family is Chick Story 
(center). Pictured are (from left) Larry Lemon, 
Nancy Worley, Dan Worley, Patty Lemon, Katy 
Story, Diana Fisher, Tom Schommer and Bobbie 
Schommer. 
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good employment opportunities at 
Lincoln Telephone Company. 
LT&T also has a reputation as a 
good employer with good pay and 
excellent benefits. Because of this, 
it seemed only natural that 
employees often recommended that 
their job-hunting friends and rela- 
tives “try the Phone Company.” 


One family which came to LT&T 
in this manner is the Story family 
which consists of “Chick” Story 
and his five daughters: Diana 
Fisher, Nancy Worley, Patty 
Lemon, Bobbie Schommer and 
Katy Story. In addition, three of 
Story’s sons-in-law: Patty’s hus- 
band, Larry; Nancy’s husband, 
Dan; and Bobbie’s husband, Tom, 
also work for LT'&T. 


All of the daughters were encour- 
aged by their father to seek work at 
the telephone company when they 
graduated from high school. Bob- 
bie, who has been with LT&T 
nearly 10 years, was the first of the 
Story daughters to join the com- 
pany. 


“T had always planned to work 


for the telephone company,” she 
commented. “It’s about all we ever 
heard at home.” 


Nancy, who followed Bobbie into 
operator services a year later, had 
attended Teacher’s College at UNL 
before deciding that she would 
rather work for the telephone com- 
pany. 


“My father encouraged us to 
apply for work at the telephone 
company,” she said. “He figured it 
had been good for him and it would 
be good for us.” 


Patty agreed that her father’s 
feelings about the company influ- 


enced her decision to seek work at 
LT &T. 


“My dad always thought it would 
be a good idea if we went to work 
for the telephone company. I guess 
I never really thought about want- 
ing to work anywhere else. I started 
here the week after I got out of high 
school, but if my dad hadn’t been 
working here I probably would 
never have thought of a career with 
the telephone company.” 


Like Bobbie and Nancy, Patty 
was in operator services for about a 
year before bidding out to another 
job. 


Diana, the eldest of the Story sis- 
ters, was next to join the company 
work force. Like her sisters, this 
was her first job. The only one of 
the sisters who did not begin in 
operator services, she applied for a 
job in commercial, took the typing 


test and went to work two days 


later. 


“When I first started looking for 
work, it just seemed to be the place 
to go,” she said. 


The youngest of the five girls, 
Katy, began her career with the 
company right out of high school. 
When she started work in operator 
services in 1975 her four older sis- 
ters and three brothers-in-law were 
already working here. “I just never 
really thought of looking for a job 
anywhere else,” she said. 


How does Chick Story feel about 
having his family working here? 


“T love it,” he said. “If I hadn’t 
thought it was a great company to 
work for I wouldn’t have encour- 
aged them to come here.” 


While all members of the family 
agreed that their reasons for com- 
ing to LT&T were attractive wages 
and benefits and the high esteem 
their father had for his employer, 
they also found other advantages, 
both personal and professional. 
Most of them live in the same areas 
of town and are able to car pool to 
work. 


Even though they all work in dif- 
ferent locations, they can get 
together frequently for lunch and 
they enjoy many common friends 
and acquaintances throughout the 
company. This network of friend- 
ship is advantageous because it 
gives them a broader knowledge of 
the company’s operation. All of 
them commented that this was 
helpful in their jobs. While they all 
agreed that this networking was an 
advantage, some felt that it might 
also be a disadvantage. 


“For example,” Katy explained, 
“everybody knows we all work here 
and that we are a close family. I 
sometimes wonder if that might not 
have an adverse effect on our chan- 
ces for some jobs. People might 
assume that because one of us has 
information, all of us do. That’s not 
true, of course. Although we might 
discuss people we know in common, 
or general policy changes at work, 
we don’t talk about our jobs. 


“Each of us works in a different 
area so our jobs don’t have much in 
common, said Patty. Patty, for 
example, is a secretary in customer 
services, while her husband, Larry, 
is in building operations. 


“We're a sports-minded family 
and have so many other interests in 
common, that we just don’t talk 
about work,” added Nancy. 


Sharing the same working hours 
is one of the advantages of working 
for the same company, according to 
Patty. “I really enjoy being able to 
ride to and from work with Larry. It 
gives us more time together and we 
usually discuss our little girl, or 
family projects and activities we 
are planning. Even though we work 
in different buildings, we can some- 
times get together for lunch. 


All of the second-generation 
Story’s agreed that having their 
father and uncle, Jim Story, who 
retired several years ago, already at 
LT&T may have eased their entry 
into the company, but felt that it 
made little difference in advancing 
their careers since they had to bid 
for the jobs they currently hold. 


“Being the relative of a telephone 
employee will probably get you an 
interview,” commented Personnel 
Employment Supervisor, Margaret 
Puls, “but it won’t get you the job. 
That depends on your qualifica- 
tions and your own work expe- 
rience.” 


“Although the company has an 
unwritten policy that we will not 
put anyone in direct supervision of 
a close relative, there are SO Many 
departments and work areas that 
this has never been a problem,” she 
adds. 


While the Story family holds the 
record for the number of family 
members employed by LT&T, they 
are certainly not the only large 
“telephone family.” Coming 1n a 
close second is the family of Eugene 
Knipple. Gene is a foreman 1n con- 
struction, his son, Eugene, Jr., a 
driver lineman in construction, 
daughters Linda Knipple and J udy 
Pettit are frame attendants, and 
daughter, Cheryle and daughter-in- 
law, Shelly, are both Phone Center 
service representatives. There are 
numerous small family groups 
throughout the company, and in 
several cases the younger members 
are the third or fourth generation of 
a single family to find careers with 
the telephone company. 
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In addition to the family groups 
at LT&T, the company probably 
sets some kind of record for the 
number of couples employed here. 
These include long time employees 
like Mary and Marion Wynn who 
have been with the company for 26 
and 25 years, respectively, and rela- 
tive newcomers such as Bill Lange, 
Data Processing, who joined the 
Company in 1978, and in Sep- 
tember wed Janet Lienhart who 
has six years of service in Customer 


Services. 

Some of the couples, like the 
Langes, met here but a surprising 
number of them came to LT&T 
because there was a job available 
and the spouse already employed 
here encouraged them to apply for 


the job. 


We talked to a number of these 
couples about the advantages and 
disadvantages of both having the 
same employer. 


“T can’t think of any real disad- 
vantages or problems,” said Mary 
Wynn, Secretary-Customer Serv- 
ices, although when Marion joined 
the company nearly a year after his 
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Sandra and Jim McGehee 


Many Couples Part 


wife, he was employed in craft and 
she was in management. Marion’s 
present job is senior clerk in Print- 
ing Services. Mary mentioned that 
there were definite advantages 
such as having the same working 
hours and sharing a ride to work. 
Since the couple has no children, 
they also save Money on health 
insurance, The company pays the 
premium for both employees elimi- 
nating the need for additional 
payment for dependent coverage. 


‘““We’ve never been sorry we both 
worked here because it’s worked out 
so well,” Mary added. 


Jim and Sandy McGehee also 
came to the Company about the 
same time. Sandy tells how it hap- 
pened. 


“We were planning to move to 
Lincoln and some Lincoln friends 
suggested that Jim apply at the 


Of LI&T 
Family 


telephone company. While inter- 
viewing for a job in Construction he 
was told that if his wife also 
planned to work, there were open- 
ings in Operator Services. I had 
worked for a telephone company 
before and thought it sounded like a 
good opportunity so I interviewed, 
got the job and came to work a cou- 
ple of weeks after Jim.” 


The couple has been with the 
company for 16 years. Today, Jim 
is a supervisor in I&R and Sandy is 
Senior Secretary in Network Engi- 
neering. 


See a A es Pe ee 
Margaret and Larry S 


Small 


“IT think both of us working for 
the same company makes another 
bond in the marriage,” commented 
De Davis, Senior Secretary in Per- 
sonnel. ‘‘Larry and I have so many 
mutual friends and we have a bet- 
ter understanding of each other’s 
work situations.” 


A second generation LT&Ter, De 
came to the company before Larry, 
but due to a break in service has 
much less service time than Larry 
who will observe his 25th anniver- 
sary next year. Larry began as a 
clerk in Supply and is still in 
Supply as Purchasing Supervisor. 
De’s father, former telephone 
employee Harold Erlich, had 
encouraged Larry to go to work for 


LT&T when he came home from 
military service. De had worked 
here earlier, but had quit when she 
married Larry, returning to the 
company as the children grew up. 


“Tve heard it said that our found- 
ing president, Mr. Frank Woods, 
said that this company was 
founded on family and that he took 
pride in that fact,”’ commented De. 
‘Perhaps that’s why we have this 
unique situation.” 


Another couple, Margaret and 
Larry Small, discussed some of the 
advantages and disadvantages 


they experienced as an LT&T cou- 
ple. 


“Sometimes it’s hard to get away 
from work,” commented Larry, who 
is Assistant to Executive Vice Pres- 
ident, James Geist. “Conversation 
can be all work related. Most of our 
friends are work related. We try, 
however, to compensate by having 
some activities that put us in touch 
with people outside the company.” 


“I'd have to say that the advan- 
tages outweigh the disadvantages. 
I feel like I get more understanding 
from Margaret when I have a work- 
related problem because she knows 
what I’m talking about.” 


“One thing that could have been 
a problem was confidentiality. I 
was working in craft when I started 
here and Margaret was a personnel 
secretary during contract negotia- 
tions. We made an agreement then 
that there would be areas we just 
would not discuss with each other 
and we wouldn’t take it personally. 
We still live by that rule so it’s never 
been a problem for us.” 


Delores and Larry Davis 


Margaret, who joined the com- 
pany as an operator in 19638, is now 
Administrative Assistant to LT&T 
President Thomas C. Woods, Jr. 
Larry came to the company at 
Margaret’s suggestion in 1972, 
shortly before the couple were mar- 
ried. 


“When Larry first started here in 
Construction he was out of town a 
lot, but now that he is located in the 
same building and has the same 
hours, we enjoy being able to come 
to work together,” Margaret said. 


“Because of the jobs we both 
have it’s a little more difficult in 
some ways, but we know that con- 
fidentiality is important and we 
both respect that. I was always able 
to bid for a job I wanted and to 
move up, but I think Larry has 
made me realize even more what a 
really good place this is to work.” 


While there are no official records 
on the number of couples or family 
groups working at LT&T, a casual 
scanning of the employee list 
shows approximately 60 couples 
and 98 family groups employed 
here. 


Bill and Janet Lange 
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About this time next year, when 
some Lincolnites make or receive a 
telephone call, they’! be talking on 
a beam of light. It won’t happen on 
every call, hut it will be a common 
occurrence. The conversations will 
be carried on a glass fiber in a fiber 
optics cable linking the new 49th & 
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Walker exchange building with the 
downtown exchange building at 


15th & M. 


The new system will be the first 
use of fiber optics by a telephone 
company in Nebraska. Besides 
bringing to LT&T another “first” in 
a long tradition of technical leader- 
ship, it will also bring new methods 
and new tools. 


All sections of Engineering coop- 
erated in planning the new light 
wave (fiber optic) facility. George 
Bossung, Supervising Engineer, 
and Engineers Gary Gergen and 
Brad Hedrick, who were closely 
associated with the project, 
explained the characteristics and 
workings of the new light wave 
system. 


The fiber optics cable linking the 
two exchange buildings will be 
about a half inch in diameter and 
will contain 10 glass fibers, four of 
which (two pairs) will be used 
initially. Light will be supplied to 
each fiber by a laser light source the 
size of a grain of salt. A third pair of 
fibers with a separate light source 
will serve as a backup system to be 
automatically pressed into use if 
one of the other two pairs fail. Each 
pair of fibers will be equipped to 
provide 1,344 voice channels. How- 
ever, when needed in the future, 
equipment can be added that will 
allow each pair of fibers to provide 
2,688 voice channels. The remain- 
ing pairs of fibers in the cable will 
be reserved for future use. 


Why install an optical cable sys- 
tem at this time? Several factors 
were important. 


“The timing hit us perfectly,” our 
engineers explained. ‘‘We were 
planning to replace two major Lin- 
coln switches, one at 49th & Hunt- 
ington in 1983 and the other at 48th 
& South in 1984. We have over 2,400 
(mostly metallic) circuits working 
between 15th & ‘M’ and the 49th & 
Huntington office, via two separate 


underground cable routes, with an 
ever-increasing demand for addi- 
tional circuits. Obviously we 
needed a high capacity facility that 
would consolidate the routes and 
could grow with the demand for cir- 
cuits. The fiber optic light wave 
system proved the most cost effec- 
tive method of providing a digital 
interoffice link that would meet cir- 
cuit growth projections.” 


Another benefit is that after the 
existing interoffice circuits are 
rearranged to the light wave sys- 
tem a metallic pair cable can be 
removed from an existing con- 
gested underground conduit sys- 
tem, thereby deferring a costly con- 
duit reinforcement project along a 
major arterial street. 


The smaller fiber optics cable will 
use only one fourth of the capacity 
of one conduit cell. In other words, 
four, one-inch sub-ducts can be 
pulled into one standard four-inch 
conduit cell. The half-inch fiber 
optics cable can easily be pulled 
through one sub-duct, leaving the 
other three sub-ducts available for 
later use. 


Longer cable pulls are possible 
with fiber optics cable. Our engi- 
neers expect to pull up to 4,500 feet 
in one continuous pulling operation. 


‘We will pull through up to eight 
manholes before splicing, whereas, 


LT&T engineers have laid out a 
busy schedule to bring LT &T’s first 
fiber optics system into use in 1983. 
It calls for these steps: 

Placing of the cable in March. 

Splicing of the cable in April. 

Testing of the cable in May. 

Testing of the entire fiber optics 
system, including transmission 
and receiving equipment in June. 

Connecting of the new 49th & 
Walker digital switch and com- 
mencing tests in July. 

Cutover to the new switching 
and fiber optics cable systems in 
December. 


Hundreds of copper wires (left) will be replaced 
by 10 glass fibers in a single '/2-inch fiber optic 
cable like the one shown in a 1-inch sub-duct. 
Four of these sub-ducts will be able to fit into the 
Standard 4-inch conduit cell. 


in most cases, copper cable would 
have to be spliced at each man- 
hole,” they said. Also, there will be 
no repeaters needed in the entire 412 
mile length of the optical cable. 


Fiber optics has the potential for 
an almost unlimited ability to 
expand the number of circuits car- 
ried by a light beam, according to 
our engineers. Today, however, that 
potential is still somewhat re- 
stricted by the limits of the technol- 
ogy. However, fiber optics is a new 
technology and improvements are 
inevitable in the next few years. 


To telephone employees accus- 
tomed to working with metal wires, 
glass fiber cable looks strange. The 
fibers themselves are about the 
thickness of a human hair. They 
are reinforced by a buffer coat 
topped by a protective coat of color 
coded plastic which brings them up 
to the size of a small insulated wire. 
These strands are wrapped around 
a flexible core which gives the cable 
bending stability, then the group of 
strands which make up the cable 
are encased in a fiber-reinforced 
poly sheath which looks much like 
other cable sheaths. The cable is 
filled with the same jelly used in 
metallic cables. The jelly performs 
the important function of keeping 
out water. Even though moisture 
cannot short out optical circuits as 
it does metallic, it can cause prob- 
lems. In severe winters such as we 
have in Nebraska, the moisture can 
freeze, exerting pressure on the 
glass fiber causing small stress 
cracks that can allow some of the 
light signal to escape rather than 
being reflected forward. 


The glass fiber strand used in 
fiber optic cable was developed by 
the Corning Glass Company. The 
glass they produce is far more 
transparent or clear than ordinary 
glass and is inherently strong and 
flexible because of its purity. It is 
made even tougher by adding the 


buffer and plastic insulation. Gen- 
eral Cable Corp., one of several 
manufacturers of fiber optic cable, 
will provide the cable for LT&T’s 
first fiber optic installation. 


Fiber cable is handled and 
installed very much like other 
cables, although it is unable to 
stand as heavy tension or as tight a 
bend as metallic cable. It is the 
sheath of metallic cable which lim- 
its how tightly it can be turned 
through corners. If the sheath is 
stressed, or if it cracks or breaks, it 
will admit moisture and the cable 
will fail, but with fiber cable, the 
glass strand itself limits the tight- 
ness of the bend. If the turn is too 
abrupt, the glass strand will crack. 
Even a microscopic crack will leak 
light and interfere with transmis- 
sion. 


Any kind of light can be trans- 
mitted by the glass fibers used in 
this new type of cable but in com- 
munications a non-visible light in 
the infrared region is used. 
Although it can’t be seen, this light 
is nevertheless dangerous and 
could cause eye injury or other 
physical harm. In testing cable for 
continuity, visible light is used for 
safety and convenience. 


There are other important char- 
acteristics of fiber optics transmis- 
sion that make it a better option 
over current transmission systems. 
The laser beam, which is the light 
source transmitted on the optical 
fiber, will not fail suddenly. It 


wears out gradually, giving ade- 
quate warning that it must be 
replaced. 


It uses much less power in 
transmitting messages than either 
microwave or digital carrier on 
copper pairs. 


Fewer repeaters are needed by 
fiber optics systems. In fact, 
LT&T’s first installation will 
require none. It is not susceptible to 
interference from external electrical 
or magnetic fields or disturbances 
caused by electrical power lines and 
electrical storms as is the copper 
wire system. 


Although at LT&T the terms 
commonly used to refer to this new 
technology are “fiber optics trans- 
mission” and “fiber optics cable,” 
some people in the industry use the 
phrase “fiber light guide,” which 
more closely conforms to the term 
we used with microwave circuits, 
“wave guide.” Others call it “pho- 
tonics.” 


Those working with the new 
cable will find that it takes a lot 
more time to splice a hair-thin glass 
fiber than to splice a copper wire. 
But this is balanced by the 
hundreds of voice circuits carried 
by each fiber and the greatly 
reduced number of splices required 
in a given length of cable. 


There are two basic techniques 
now being used in splicing glass 
fibers—fusion and mechanical. 
Fusion involves heating and melt- 
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ing the fibers so that they are fused 
or welded together. Mechanical 
splices rely on a precise mechanical 
alignment, with the splice filled 
with a special fluid having the 
same refractive index as the glass. 
Both methods require highly spe- 
cialized tools and watchmaker-like 
precision in completing the splice. 
LT&T has not made a final decision 
on which to use, although the 
fusion splice is favored at this time 
because it assures a positive non- 
deteriorating connection. 


Although fiber optics sounds like 
a strange new technology totally 
different from what we have known 
in the past, there are many similar- 
ities to technology now 1n use. For 
example, the fiber optics increment 
of the telephone’s system converts 
an electrical signal to a digital light 
beam, then sends it to another loca- 
tion where it 1s re-converted to an 
electrical signal. The process 1s sim- 
ilar to microwave or electrical car- 
rier functions and some of the same 
equipment, such as the digital mul- 
tiplexor now used on microwave 
radio circuits will also be used on 
fiber optic circuits. The main differ- 
ence in the technology of the two 
systems is 1n the equipment which 
converts electrical signals to light 
signals. So the new technology will 
not be entirely strange to LT&Ters. 
Even the suppliers are familiar. 
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Approximately 6 miles of flexible cable sub-duct 
will link the new 49th & Walker office in North- 
east Lincoln with switching facilities at 15th & M. 


General Cable has provided us with 
many miles of more conventional 
cable over many years. Raytheon, 
who is the supplier of the light 
wave beaming equipment, already 
supplies us with digital microwave 
radio equipment. 


Although the cable linking 49th 
& Walker to 15th & M will be our 
first use of fiber optics, we at LT&T 
are going to see a lot more of it, 
according to our engineers. Already 
we are budgeting for similar instal- 
lations to link two more outlying 
offices to the downtown switching 
center—those at 48th & South and 
at 27th & Old Cheney. Possible 
reinforcement of the microwave 
radio channels between Omaha 
and Lincoln is also being studied. 
This reinforcement could come in 
the form of a light wave system. 


Work is still going on to improve 
the fiber optics technology and our 
engineers say that the Bell System 
is now testing a light wave system 
that can transmit 105 kilometers 
(more than 60 miles) with no 
repeaters. When this system is 
ready for commercial use it will 
make the technology even more 
cost effective. As an example of the 
speed at which progress is being 
made, optical fibers can now be 
produced in lengths of 2.2 kilome- 
ters whereas only a year ago the 
maximum length was 1.1 kilome- 
ters. 


To look even further ahead, those 
working with this new technology 
believe that it is inevitable that 
sometime in the future we will have 
an optical switch that will work 
harmoniously and efficiently with 
the optical transmission systems. 


MOTHER NATURE 
FOUND IT FIRST 


Fiber optics may be the latest and 
most exciting of the new communi- 
cations technologies, but recent 
research has proven that nature is 
again ahead of man. Fiber optics 
has, in fact, been around as long as 
there have been plants. 

In what was termed as “ a major 
contribution to the understanding 
of how plants use light,” Stanford 
doctoral candidate, Dina Mandol1, 
has discovered that plants have a 
highly sophisticated fiber-optical 
system for passing light from one 
part of the plant to the other. Light 
travels along plant fibers in much 
the same way that the telephone 
company sends it through bundles 
of thin glass rods, according to a 
recent report of her discovery by 
Peter Osterlund. (‘““The Christian 
Science Monitor,” Aug. 20, 1982.) 

In her doctoral research, Ms. 
Mandoli found that plants rely on 
total internal reflection to transmit 
light, just as the glass fibers do in 
an optical cable. Although plant 
fibers are only 10 percent as effi- 
cient as their synthetic counter- 
parts, that’s all the plant needs to 
stimulate growth. 

Ms. Mandoli has also discovered 
that the plant fibers transmit lhght 
coherently. A laser-generated 
Roman character “E” transmitted 
into one end of the plant fiber came 
out the other end clearly distin- 
guishable. This is the same basic 
process that telephone engineers 
now utilize to transmit signals over 
the fiber-optics cable. 


Whether you call it photonics, 
light wave or fiber optics, James E. 
Geist, LT&T’s executive vice presi- 
dent, best described it when he 
called it “One of the best things 
that’s come down the-pike since the 


transistor.” 
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TELEPHONE 
POLES FADE 
INTO HISTORY 


For the past dozen years or so, 
the landscape in southeastern Ne- 
braska has been undergoing a 
gradual change. Telephone poles 
have been disappearing. 


Long considered a sign of civili- 
zation and used by more than a few 
rural travelers to guide them toa 
town or remote farmstead, LT&T’s 
rural pole lines are nearly all 
removed from service. The last of 
them will be deactivated sometime 
in 1983, following by about two 
years the disappearance of the last 
of toll pole lines. As the poles are 
removed, they are being replaced 
by buried cable which provides 
improved one-party service to rural 
customers. Buried toll cable and 
microwave circuits are already 
being used to provide more reliable 
long distance service. 


The total impact on the land- 
scape and on LT&T is impressive. 
From a peak figure of about a half 
million poles in service, that figure 
has dropped to where the company 
had a mere 141,000 poles in place at 
the beginning of 1982. Twenty-five 
thousand of those had been pulled 
out before the year was two-thirds 
over and eventually the company 
may be down to as few as 40,000 
poles in service. Most of these will 
be in towns. 


The disappearance of pole lines 
will be greeted with enthusiasm by 
those who consider them as an eye- 
sore and impediment to the natural 
panorama of the native Nebraska 
landscape—a type of “visual pollu- 
tion.” And the new buried facilities 


Typical of the rural area, this well-worn pole car- 
ries a single pair of wires to a farm home. 


by Ken Clinefelter 


A word of appreciation is due to 
several people for their assistance 
in gathering information and 
material for this story. 

Veteran telephone man John 
McKinzie, retired General Plant 
Superintendent, shared his almost 
encyclopedic knowledge of the sub- 
Ject with us; Peg Chronister, cura- 
tor of the Telephone Pioneers 


museum at Abilene, Kansas, sent 
us considerable material covering 
the development and early days of 
the telephone business; and Bob 
Cardwell, Engineering Manager, 
Outside Plant, gathered a number 
of pertinent facts for us and served 
as technical advisor. Without these 
people, this article could not have 
been written. 


are certainly looked upon with 
favor by telephone people and our 
customers who enjoy more reliable 
service. 


To those who regard a well-engi- 
neered and carefully constructed 
pole line a thing of stately beauty 
and mathematical precision, the 
disappearance of the telephone pole 
may be a matter of sorrow. Those 
people can take comfort in the fact 
that there are still many poles in 
our territory, supporting the net- 
work of power lines which service 
southeastern Nebraska. 


First Poles Supported 
Telegraph Lines 


Utility poles of some kind have 
been a part of southeastern 
Nebraska’s landscape for as nearly 
as long as there have been settlers 
and settlements here. The first 
poles were probably used in the 
transcontinental telegraph lines 
constructed through LT'&T territory 
in the early 1860’s, because neither 
the telephone nor commercial elec- 
tricity was known at the time. As 
railroads were constructed through 
the state, telegraph lines began to 
follow alongside the track as the 
railroads began to use that method 
of communication. In a few loca- 
tions in our territory these multi- 
arm railroad telegraph leads can 
still be seen. But until the telephone 
came into common use, utility poles 
were few. It wasn’t until telephone 
service was extended to homes in 
towns and then into the rural areas 
that poles became a familiar object 
and the words ‘‘telephone” and 
“pole” became inextricably linked. 


In those early days each tele 
phone had to have its individual 


wire and prior to the development 
of carrier circuits (which carry mul- 
tiple conversations on a single pair 
of wires) and aerial cable, which 
could carry multiple wires, tele- 
phone poles and telephone cross- 
arms proliferated. Prior to use of 
paired wires to complete the circuit, 
only a single wire was needed 
because it was grounded to the 
earth. However, each individual 
telephone still required a single 
wire to be carried on the pole. 


Major towns soon became clut- 
tered with telephone wires. Even in 
the relatively small town of Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, downtown pole 
lines often had as many as seven or 
eight crossarms and some towns 
had even more. When LT&T was 
organized in 1903, the company 
founders had the foresight to place 
underground duct work in the 
downtown Lincoln area, largely 
eliminating the need for poles in the 
business district. However, after 
LT&T expanded into its present 23- 
county area by purchasing other 
telephone companies and extend- 
ing service to rural areas, the com- 
pany became involved with poles 
by the hundreds of thousands. 


Pole lines were a big part of 
LT&T’s investment and depart- 
ment heads and supervisors 
learned all about poles—what they 
were made of, how they might best 
be preserved, the hardware asso- 
ciated with pole lines and the tools 
and practices used to install and 
repair them. 


Selection of Poles Important 


LT&T used three different kinds 
of poles, explains John McKinzie, 


retired General Plant Superintend- 
ent. Northern white cedar was 
obtained mostly from Minnesota; 
western red cedar came from 
Washington and Oregon, and yel- 
low southern pine from Louisiana 
and nearby states. McKinzie recalls 
that in 1908 when he was working 
for the construction department of 
the Burlington Railroad telegraph 
office an order for a carload of poles 
was shipped from a location well 
south of Minneapolis. But as tim- 
berlands were depleted, new 
sources of poles were found farther 
and farther from Lincoln. 


At first LT&T used cedar poles, 
later switching to pine, especially 
for rural use. Other telephone and 
utility companies used other types 
of poles. A book, ABC of The Tele- 
phone, copyrighted in 1901-1905, 
describes poles located in towns as 
generally being of Norway pine, 
but in cross-country construction, 
chestnut, cypress or cedar poles 
were used, with chestnut being used 
primarily in the east. According to 
this source, the life of a Norway 
pine pole was 6 years, cypress and 
cedar 10 years, and chestnut 15 
years. Yellow fir and tamarack 
were also mentioned by another 
publication of the era, and accord- 
ing to an August 1969 article in 
“Telephony,” a bristlecone pine 
pole was found that had been in 
Service 67 years. 


Telegraph, telephone and electric 
poles all were graded by the same 
specifications and rules. A book 
published by McMeen & Miller and 
copyrighted in 1912, 1922, and 1923 
lumps all poles together in a para- 
graph titled: “Standard telegraph, 
telephone and electric poles.” 
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Early-day telephone poles (top) were shipped by 
rail and required a lot of manpower for unload- 
ing. Joint-use poles in an alley during model-T 
days (bottom) provided both electrical and tele- 
phone service and contributed to visual pollu- 
tion. 


Utility companies sought ways to 
solve the problems caused by the 
rapid deterioration of wood poles in 
some climates and by their suscep- 
tibility to prairie fires. In 1885 a 
telephone company in southern 
Kansas built a line from Wichita to 
Wellington, using 22 foot lengths of 
one and a half inch gas pipe for 
poles. They dug the pole holes with 
a two-inch auger and set the poles 
without tamping the earth around 
them, then drove an inch and a half 
wooden crossarm pin into the end 
of each pipe and mounted a paper 
insulator on it. This line served for 
17 years before it was replaced with 


innovative telephone employee 
would use an existing tree or build- 
ing or even some exotic material 
such as the squared stone pole that 
was discovered in one location. 


LT&T stuck with more conven- 
tional poles and preserved them 
with creosote which had been de- 
veloped in 1906 or 1907. McKinzie, 
who came to LT&T in 1915 and 
worked closely with Plant Superin- 
tendent Mark Caster, recalis that 
LT&T was using cedar poles, which 
were mostly heartwood, with only 
an inch or inch and a half of sap- 
wood. Because the cell structure of 
the wood ran vertically along the 
stem of the tree, it was almost 
impossible to impregnate the pole 
completely with creosote, so the 
butt ends of the poles LT&T used 
were dipped in hot creosote and the 
sapwood was scored or punctured 
to help the penetration process. 
McKinzie said that that method did 
a fair job. 

Then about 1928 or 1929, McKin- 
zie and Caster took a 10-day trip 
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the then new method of preserving 
pine poles by applying pressurized 
creosote. McKinzie explained that 
since pine trees have very little 
heartwood and are mostly sap- 
wood, they are subject to quick rot. 
But the sapwood cell structure 
extends radially from the core of 
the tree, so that when the southern 
lumbermen slid the poles into a 
huge 8-foot diameter tube of boiler 
steel and impregnated them with 
hot creosote under pressure, the 


~~“) 


wood was saturated clear through. 


When the job was done properly 
“the darn things would last 
forever,’ said McKinzie, “but they 
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were mean to climb.” As many 
telephone men can attest, wherever 
creosote touches the skin a burn 
results. It’s not a pleasant expe- 
rience. 


To assure that each pole was 
properly treated, LT&Ters applied 
an auger to a specified location on 
the pole, drawing out a core for 
inspection. The company did not 
buy cheap poles and the insistance 
on quality paid off. McKinzie 
recalls that when the Rural Electri- 
fication Association began to build 
power lines in rural Nebraska, they 
bought less expensive poles, think- 
ing that because they were creo- 
soted they would be just as good. 
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These same poles had been rejected 
by the telephone company and a 
few years later the imperfectly 
treated poles broke. 


“We paid more for poles, but ours 
were still there,’”’ McKinzie said. 


Pine poles were somewhat differ- 
ent from the cedar ones used by 
LT&T. Cedar poles tended to taper 
and flare out at the base with the 
top considerably smaller in diame- 
ter than the butt. This was consid- 
ered an advantage in some 
respects, but it did make the poles 
hard to pull out of the ground when 
that became necessary. The butt 
end of pine poles is only slightly 
larger than the top and they are 
usually quite straight, an advan- 
tage in climbing and in appear- 
ance. 


Telephone employees have never 
taken poles lightly. Proper methods 
of handling and preparing poles for 
use were established early. For 
instance, H. N. Farris, ina publica- 
tion of 19109, described the care with 
which cedar poles should be 
unloaded from railroad flatcars. If 
simply tumbled off, a great deal of 
breakage could occur. He advised 
arranging some of the topmost 
poles as skids and sliding or rolling 
the other poles down this ramp. In 
preparing poles for use, he specified 
that a shallow notch or mortise of a 
half-inch depth be prepared to 
accept the crossarm and that a 5/8 
inch hole be bored to accept the 
anchoring bolt. Each pole was to be 
“roofed” by making two angled 
cuts to form a peak. This would 
shed moisture and delay rot. 


Crossarms to fit on poles were 
generally made of white pine, yel- 
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low pine or Washington fir. They 
might be designed to hold any- 
where from two to ten wooden pins, 
to which insulators were fastened. 
Each pin and insulator carried one 
wire. The pins were made of locust, 
catalpa, maple, oak and some other 
woods. 


Many different steps were taken 
to storm-proof pole lines. At one 
time LT&T used “H” type pole 
structures at various intervals 
along key toll leads to help brace 
the line against storms. In a bad 
storm this type of fixture would 
often remain standing while single 
poles broke, thus limiting the 
amount of damage. Single poles 
placed in critical positions would be 
braced by guy wires fastened to 
patented buried anchors or by 
wooden props wedged against the 
side. Another type of storm protec- 
tion was mentioned in the McMeen 
& Miller manual. The book advised 
placing lightning rods on every 
tenth pole in a line. 


LT&T used a variety of sizes of 
poles. Bob Cardwell, Engineering, 
says that at one time LT&T used 
some 16-foot poles and that 25-foot 
poles were also very common. But 
the company also used poles as tall 
as 35 or 40 feet. The length of pole 
governed how deep it was set. A 20- 
foot pole would be set 3'4 feet down 
while a 30-foot pole might be set 414- 
feet deep. 


Storms Devastated Pole Lines 


Keeping track of a half million 
poles was a monumental job. Over 
the years LT&T has marked poles 


ed 


by branding them and also by driv- 
ing in a special marking nail. This 
identification told telephone 
workers at a glance the type of pole 
and its grade. Detailed records were 
kept at headquarters, so that if a 
storm wiped out a section of line, 
the company could quickly rush a 
supply of the proper size poles and 
associated equipment to the area. 


The most devastating ice storm 
of recent years occurred in the 
1970’s and destroyed 2,000 poles. In 
earlier years one storm was 
recorded as having broken 4,000 
poles. In tornadoes, as much as a 
half mile of pole line has been 
known to disappear completely. 
This kind of storm damage indi- 
cates one of the big reasons why 
LT&T has placed underground 
cable in rural areas. 


In the early days, building and 
maintenance of pole lines was done 
by muscle power. Construction 
workers dug the holes, placed 
pointed pike poles in strategic posi- 
tions on the reclining pole and 
lifted one end to tip it into the hole. 
Then they packed the earth by 
hand. 


In the mid 1940’s LT&T obtained 
its first mechanical digger and has 
added truck mounted derricks so 
that today—with rare exceptions— 
poles are placed in machine dug 
holes, using power hoists. 


Construction workers have 
always taken pride in their work 
and foremen took great care to 
align poles as to height and to keep 
them plumb. Any exceptions were 
intentional. Perhaps a section of 
poles would be “raked,” that is 
leaned toward the road to clear 
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some trees that the land owner 
would not allow the company to 
trim. Or a crossarm might be offset 
instead of being centered on the 
pole to accomplish the same thing. 


Pole Climbing Became 
Lineman’s Challenge 


Safe practices in handling, climb- 


ing and working on poles was a 
serious concern for telephone com- 
panies. Mark Caster became a 
national leader in the utility safety 
effort. He must have had a tough 
time, because records show that the 
early-day telephone workers had 
almost a contempt of safe practices 
and safety devices. Early pictures 
show crews posing for the camera 


Pole Climbing Required Skill 


In the early days of the telephone 
industry building and maintaining 
pole lines was largely done by 
manual effort and it may seem to 
some that this type of work could 
be done by any person with a 
strong back and a weak mind. 

This is not true today and never 
has been. Even the simple-appear- 
ing task of digging a hole or climb- 
ing a pole required intelligence and 
skill. 

To manually dig pole holes, early 
construction workers used special 
tools, still used today, though less 
frequently. They had a long, 
straight-handled shovel called a 
“banjo,” the blade of which was 
also straight. They dug the hole, 
shaping the sides with this instru- 
ment. The workers quickly learned 
to catch a lump of moist earth on 
the tip of this shovel to aid in pull- 
ing out the loose earth as they dug 
the hole. They also used a bent- 
bladed shovel called a “spoon.” 
This finished the job of removing 
dirt from the hole and enabled 
them to shape the bottom flat to fit 
the pole. In addition, they used 
digging bars to penetrate hard or 
rocky ground and tamps to pack 
the earth around the pole once it 
was set in the hole. 

Skill was required in the use of 
pike poles—which had a metal- 
clad, pointed top and were used to 
lift poles into place and to brace 
them when necessary. 

Climbing a pole looks simple too. 
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But many a neophite telephone 


worker has found that while going 
up the pole is relatively easy, com- 
ing down is another matter. An 
untaught worker could be stuck at 
the top until shown how to “break 
out” his climber gaffs (spur-like 
projections which dig into the pole) 
from the pole so he could begin his 
descent. 

Driving the gaff into the pole 
also takes some care so that the 
climbers will support the climber. If 
the climber gaffs are properly 
sharpened and shaped and the 
climber properly kicks the gaff into 
the pole he will climb and descend 
with grace. If not, he may “burn” 
the pole as his gaffs cut out of the 
wood and he finds himself sup- 
ported only by thin air. 

In the early days of the telephone 
business telephone workers took 
great pride in their pole climbing 
ability and their physical ability. 
Sometimes they’d come down a 
pole in only two or three big steps 
or jumps. At picnics and get-to- 
gethers sometimes they’d set a few 
poles and have pole climbing races. 

Peg Chronister of the Telephone 
Pioneers museum in Abilene, Kan- 
sas, located an account of the old- 
time telephone workers who 
amused themselves by setting a 
pole with its butt against the sur- 
face of the ground and anchoring it 
in place with four guy wires. One of 
them would then climb to the top 
and his companions cut the guy 
wires to see if he could descend the 
pole before it toppled over! 


standing atop a crossarm with no 
visible means of support! 


With a half million poles in serv- 
ice and the life of a pole limited to 
only a few years, it was inevitable 
that bad poles would be encoun- 
tered by those who had to climb 
them and gradually telephone 
workers became convinced that 
safety devices and safe practices 
had to be used. 


Telephone men learned to test 
poles with their pike and expe- 
rienced linemen could tell by look- 
ing at, and shaking, a pole if it was 
safe to climb. If doubtful, they’d 
brace it with three or four pike poles 
before climbing. Although some 
linemen climbed short poles by 
wrapping a leg around them the 
practice was not favored and today 
linemen use a safety belt, pay close 
attention to the proper sharpening 
of their climber gaffs and regularly 
inspect and use other safety equip- 
ment. 


Although telephone poles have 
just about disappeared in rural 
areas, there are still a great many 
in towns and they will probably 
remain there for a long time. As 
power companies built their distri- 
bution networks, they and the tele- 
phone companies learned to coop- 
erate and today there are many 
joint-use poles, that carry both 
power lines and telephone cable in 
towns. Strict safety practices have 
to be followed with proper separa- 
tion by distance of the two different 
utility lines. In recent years cable 
television companies have added 
their network to many of these 
poles. 
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A half-century ago setting poles (above) was 
done manually with the help of pointed pike 
poles. 


Linemen early in the century tie wires to insula- 
tors on a muilti-arm lead. 
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Scenes like this crew repairing damage from a 19571 storm will soon be only a memory as buried cable 


replaces telephone poles. 


Joint use of poles with the power 
companies brought new safety 
equipment for telephone workers. 
Those who climb poles now also use 
heavy rubber gloves when there is 
any danger of encountering power 
lines and they wear hard hats as 
well as approved safety glasses. 


But even in towns and in spite of 
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the economic advantages of joint 
use poles, the trend is still towards 
underground, especially in newly 
developed areas. The advantages of 
freedom from storm, squirrel, and 
tree limb damage are obvious and 
some believe the absence of pole 
lines makes for a prettier land- 
scape. 


The stories about telephone poles 
and the people who worked with 
them are probably legion, but they 
are fast disappearing. A couple sur- 
faced recently and are said to be 
completely true. 

One story tells of the telephone 
worker who was working on a pole 
in an alley in town. As he com- 
pleted his work, he decided to de- 
scend with a flourish, taking only a 
couple of steps to do it. His joy of 
life deflated suddenly however as 
his feet hit bottom. He looked down 
to find that one foot had landed 
squarely in the middle of a basket 
of very ripe tomatoes which had 
been set next to the-pole by a back- 
yard gardener. 

Another tells about the prankish 
telephone man, again working in 
an alley. He had descended a pole 
and still had his climbers on his 
legs as he walked down the alley. 

Just then a neighborhood 
woman drove down the alley in her 
Ford car—probably a model T. 
Women drivers were a novelty at 
that time and the telephone man, 
prankishly feigning horror, threw 
up his arms and ran down the alley 
in a zig-zag course. At the last 
moment he dashed for a telephone 
pole and with the aid of his 
climbers, ran up it like a squirrel. 

The driver was so unnerved by 
his antics that she collided with the 
pole. Infuriated with the man, she 
proceeded to give him a blistering 
tongue-lashing. 

Which reminds us of the stand- 
ard vaudeville joke of many years 
ago. One man said to another that 
his wife completely changed when 
she got behind the wheel of a car. 
“It turns her into a wildcat,” he 
said. 

His companion replied, “That’s 
nothing. When my wife was out 
driving the car the other day, she 
turned into a telephone pole!” 
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Willeke, Loal Genrich. Steve Troutt. John Frey, Fred Turner. Keith Morris, John Johnson and 


Phyilis Bernt. 
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ON LOAN 


LT&T EMPLOYEES AID UNITED WAY CAMPAIGN 


For most LT&T employees the 
United Way Campaign ended early 
in September when they filled out 
and returned pledge cards for pay- 
roll deductions of their gifts. For 
one group of employees, however, 
the United Way giving went 
beyond filling out pledge cards. 


These are the ten LT&Ters who 
also contributed their time and tal- 
ents to serve as “loaned executives” 
to the United Way’s Business and 
Industry division. By their com- 
mitment, they played a major role 
in helping the Lincoln United Way 
fund drive meet its goal for the 
year. 


As loaned executives, each mem- 
ber of the group was assigned to 
five local businesses where they 
assisted with planning and carry- 
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ing out United Way fund raising 
activities within the organizations. 


By October 8, with three weeks 
still to go in the campaign, the 
LT&T group had reached 93% of its 
goal and raised $220,000 in corpo- 
rate and individual employee 
pledges. This represents a 12% 
increase over last year’s giving by 
these same companies. 


LT&T’s loaned executives were: 
Pam Baker, Personnel; Phyllis 
Bernt, Internal Auditing; John 
Frey, Planning; Loal Genrich, Cus- 
tomer Services; Dick Hobson, Mar- 
keting; Keith Morris, Planning; 
Dick Palazzolo, Revenue Require- 
ments; Steve Troutt, Accounting, 
Fred Turner, Supply; and Jim Wil- 
leke, Engineering. 


The group’s efforts were coordi- 
nated by John Johnson, Data Proc- 
essing, who said, “The company’s 
willingness to give these people the 
necessary time to carry out their 
United Way activities is a major 
contribution and a measure of 
LT&T’s own commitment to United 
Way.” 


LT&T’s loaned executives were 
part of a city-wide effort to increase 
the business community’s aware- 
ness of United Way needs and to 
increase corporate/employee giv- 
ing. A total of 75 loaned executives 
from various employers throughout 
Lincoln participated in the pro- 
gram and contacted at least 370 
businesses throughout Lincoln. 


Their assignments included con- 
tacting the chief executives of their 
client businesses to solicit the com- 
pany’s corporate gift, then working 
with an assigned key contact per- 
son within the company to inform 
employees about United Way. The 
loaned executives, who first under- 
went extensive training at the Lin- 
coln Foundation, helped arrange 
for films, speakers and other infor- 
mational material about United 


Way. 


“Some of these companies had 
never had an organized effort 
before,’ commented Bernt. “We're 
at least hoping that after we show 
them how it can be done, it will 
become self-perpetuating much as 
the LT&T United Way campaign 


now is.” 


“Most employers I contacted did 
not understand what these agen- 
cies do for the community,” said 
Willeke. “When they do take the 
time to educate themselves, they’re 
very positive.” 
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Providing that education was one 
of the key functions of the loaned 
executives. 


Palazzolo agreed that those who 
were well informed about United 
Way services tended to give more. 
“T got a lot of personal satisfaction 
when one company which had 
never before participated in a Unit- 
ed Way campaign agreed to plan a 
campaign for its 50 employees as 
well as to give a corporate contribu- 
tion. Another company with which 
I worked increased its employee 
contribution by 19% this year in 
spite of the fact that we were asking 
only for a 6% increase,” Palazzolo 
sald. 


“It was an eye opener for me to 
learn that not all businesses in Lin- 
coln support this community effort 
as strongly as LT&T does,” said 
Baker. “I felt that if I could in some 
small way get them to change their 
view of community service I would 
have accomplished a lot.” 


Genrich, who is president of the 
Board of Directors for Goodwill 
Industries, said, “I’ve seen United 
Way work. I know the value of 
community support for United Way 
agencies and I found it a rewarding 
endeavor to help others understand 
what United Way means to our 
community.” 


Most of the group commented on 
the opportunity for personal growth 
participation in the program had 
offered. 


“Tt was a personal challenge for 
me,” said Baker. “Once I’d made 
that first contact with the CEO of 
the company I was assigned to it 
was easier, but I was pretty scared 
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at first.” 


“That kind of thing was totally 
new to me,” said Turner, “but it was 
good for me to get out and do it and 
I know [ll profit from the expe- 
rience. The training was especially 
worthwhile. If everyone could get 
out and see these agencies and the 
good job they are doing, they would 
feel differently about supporting 
United Way.” 


“It’s tough to ask people for 
money, Palazzolo said. “I’m not 
really a salesman, so it was a learn- 
ing experience for me.” 


“IT was probably more comforta- 
ble with the selling aspect of the 
assignment than some of the oth- 
ers,” commented Hobson. “It’s not 
a lot different than calling on a cold 
prospect for the company, except 
that you are not selling a product or 
service and might meet a little more 
resistance.” 


“IT was pretty apprehensive at 
first,’ commented Morris. “I’m sure 
that it would probably be a tre- 
mendous advantage to the program 
if the same people could do the proj- 
ect another year. If I were to do it 
again, I could do it with less time 
involvement and with significantly 
better results.” 


“This forced me into a sales role 
I’d never had to play before,” said 
Bernt. “It was exciting to find out 
that I can convince people and 
accomplish that sort of goal.” 


“It’s quite an investment on 
LT&T’s part to give us the time to 
do this and I was frustrated that 
not all companies shared the com- 


mitment of LI&T,” said Frey. “But 


it’s a good program and is well 
organized by the United Way.” 


“The training we had prior to call- 
ing on the companies we were 
assigned was super,” agreed Troutt. 
“Td always given, but wasn’t sure 
why. I learned how important giv- 
ing really is.” 


Said Bernt,“One of the things we 
received in the training seminar 
was a breakdown of what each dol- 
lar can do. People are so much more 
responsive once they understand 
how even a little bit can do so 
much.” 


Baker summed up the feelings of 
the group when she said, “I felt ter- 
rific when fewer employees raised 
more money by increasing their 
giving at one of my companies. 
This type of support for United Way 
assures that Lincoln will stay a 
healthy community.” 


In addition to participating in the 
loaned executive program, LT&T 
this year served as a pace-setter 
company at United Way’s request. 
Pace-setter companies conduct 
their fund-raising activities prior to 
the kick off of the community-wide 
campaign and serve as an impetus 
for other company fund drives. 
LT&T’s drive began in July and 
ended the first week of September. 
There was an increase in employee 
participation this year, according 
to Joan Winders, Personnel, and 
this was the first employee group in 
the city to contribute over $100,000 
to United Way. LT&T’s total 
employee and corporate contribu- 
tion of $170,122 was a 13% increase 


over last year. 
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Behrns, Stall Achieve 40 Years 


: a J s 
Bill Behrns and LT&T 


Wahoo COE technician William 
Behrns was guest of honor at a lun- 
cheon Sept. 7 marking his 40th anni- 
versary with LT&T. Among the guests 
were company officers, department 
heads and co-workers. Also present to 
mark this milestone in Behrn’s career 
were his wife and two of his daughters. 

LT&T President Thomas C. Woods, 
Jr., presented Behrns with a 40-year 
service emblem and Executive Vice 
President James E. Geist, outlined 
Behrns’ 40-year career to the assem- 
bled guests. 
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Bob Stall 
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President Thomas Woods. 


Behrns began his career in tele- 
phony as a member of the David City 
construction crew. He left for severa] 
years of military service then returned 
to the company in 1945. He became a 
combination technician in 1946, 
worked briefly in Syracuse, then 
moved to Wahoo where he has 
remained ever since. In 1959 he 
became a COE technician. 

Behrns commented, “I plan to be 
around a couple of more years before | 
retire.” 


Robert Stall, Supply, completed 40 
years of service with LT&T on August 
24 and was honored by a. luncheon 
attended by company officers, depart- 
ment heads and several of his close 
friends. The luncheon was held at the 
Top of the First in Lincoln. 

Commented Stall on reaching 40 
years of service, “They went fast. I just 
can’t believe it!” 

In reviewing Stall’s career, Executive 
Vice President James E. Geist, noted 
that he had joined the company in 
August 1942 as a combination techni- 
cian. He later entered the Navy, return- 
ing in 1945 to work for LT&T. He served 
as a clerk, later became a COE techni- 
cian and then a PBX technician. More 
recently, he returned to work as a COE. 

Stall was presented with a 40-year 
service emblem by LIT'&T President 
Thomas C. Woods, Jr. 


. 
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Darlene Acord, Crete, retired 
October 29 after 25 years with LT&T. 
She began working for the company as 
an operator in Crete and spent 15 years 
in that position before the Crete office 
converted to dial. After a break in ser- 
Vice, she returned to LT&T as a clerk- 
typist in the Crete office working part- 
time in both plant and commercial. 
Although she said she liked both jobs, 
she chose to work in plant when she 
began working full time. She has 
enjoyed the work, which involves keep- 
ing cable records, she commented. 

“TT&T has been very, very good to 
me,” comments Acord. “I am going to 
miss the work and the people I worked 
with.” 

Retirement plans include spending 
more time with her four grandchildren, 
attending auctions to add to her carni- 
val glass collection and increased par- 
ticipation in church activities. 


Thelma Bitting, retired October 29, 
with 21 years of net credited service, the 
last seven of them as assignment clerk 
at Beatrice. Bitting’s telephone career 
began as an operator, and later as 
assignment clerk in Wymore. After the 
Wymore office converted to dial, she 
joined the operator staff at Beatrice. In 
1975 she was named to her present 
position of assignment clerk. 

She commented that she had enjoyed 
all phases of the work, but particularly 
the nice people with whom she had 
worked. ; 

Bitting’s retirement plans include 
Some volunteer work, camping and 
sewing. 


Ilga Bergmanis, Customer Services, 
ended a career of nearly 27 years with 
LT&T when she retired October 29. Ilga 
first joined the company in 1953 where 
she worked in accounting, had a break 
in service and returned to LT&T in 1957 
as an accounting machine operator. 
She served nearly 20 years In general 
plant as a general, and later, senior 
clerk. In 1975 she became a general 
clerk in the service center, later moved 
to business office residential, and is 
currently serving as senior clerk at the 
East Park Plaza service center. 

“T guess I enjoyed the 20 years I spent 
in accounting the most,” she said. 

She plans to travel after retirement 
and said that she is also a fishing 
enthusiast and enjoys the outdoors. 
Retirement will give her more time for 
these activities. 
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Anna Bott, Customer Services, Hast- 
ings, retired October 29. She had 
observed her 37th anniversary with 
LT&T in July of this year. 

She began as an operator in 1945, 
and worked in that position for 12'4 
years. She became a clerk in plant in 
1956, was named assignment clerk in 
1966, and in 1973 became a senior clerk 
in plant. In 1980 she assumed her pres- 
ent position of facilities technician. 

“T remember when I first started to 
work for the telephone company,” she 
recalls. “I was scared to death. I was 
especially frightened of the pay station 
calls for fear I wouldn’t get the coins 
right. When I first went to plant there 
was nobody there to train me since my 
predecessor had transferred to Lincoln, 
so I learned the job by trial and error.”’ 

She commented that things had 
changed a great deal over the years. 
When she started in plant there was 
only one clerk. Today there are 5. 

Bott plans to use her new leisure time 
to get re-involved in old hobbies, includ- 
ing furniture refinishing, needlework, 
gardening and reading. 

“T’ll probably do some traveling in 
the spring,” she said. 


Raymond Bruning, combination 
technician at Superior retired October 
29 after completing nearly 35 years of 
service. He joined the company as a 
groundman December 1, 1947 and as he 
recalls, “The first day was nice, it 
rained the second day, and the third 
day it began to sleet. For the next three 
weeks, I thought all a telephone man 
did was pull wire out of the snow.” 
Damage from that storm took several 
weeks to repair and Bruning recalls 
that until service was restored they 
worked straight through with only 
Christmas Eve off. 

In 1948 he spent a year on military 
leave, returned for only a few months 
and was recalled to active duty in 
Korea. Returning to Pawnee City, he 
became a combination technician in 
1962, then in 1963 transferred to Super- 
ior in time to become involved in the 
conversion of that office from magneto 
to dial. 

Commented Bruning, “I enjoyed 
working for the company and I had 
some awfully good bosses.” 

Bruning, who has been on disability 
leave since July, said that he had no 
immediate plans for retirement except 
for some redecorating projects around 
his house. 


Donna Brunswig, Operator Services, 
retired October 29, ending a 34 year 
career with LT &T. 

She joined the company as an opera- 
tor in Hebron in 1948, then transferred 
to Hastings in 1949 as a long distance 
operator. 

“T’ve seen a lot of changes in those 
years,” she said. ‘Particularly in the 
move to more modern equipment.” 

Her husband retired in June, but she 
says they have no definite plans yet for 
traveling. In the meantime she will be 
spending more time with her hobbies 
which include handwork and reading. 

“Tl have time to spend in the public 
library,” she commented. 


Norma Dettmer, Syracuse, retired 
October 29 after 36 years with the com- 
pany. She started in March 1946 as a 
part-time clerk in Syracuse. 

“I worked five hours a day, 6 days a 
week,” she commented. She later went 
on full time as a clerk in the office, was 
named cashier in 1959 and has held 
that position since. 

“It certainly doesn’t seem like 36 
years,” commented Dettmer. “Its been 
a very fast 36 years.” 

Prior to conversion to dial at Syra- 
cuse in 1961, Dettmer said she used to 
also spend a lot of time filling in at the 
test board in addition to her office 
duties. She recalled that when the new 
office was built, her office space was 
enlarged. 

“My old office was about the size of 
the bathroom in the new one,” she 
laughed. 

Retirement will allow her more time 
for visiting a daughter in Kansas, for 
gardening and traveling, she said. In 
addition, she and her husband who is 
also retired, plan some traveling in the 
near future. 

“TI don’t plan to sit around idle,” she 
comments. 


Ronald Francis, Fairbury COE tech- 
nician, retired October 29 after nearly 
30 years of service with LT&T. 

He joined the company in 1947 as a 
groundman at Hebron. Francis said 
that in those early days, the job was 
made much more difficult by the fre 
quent sleet storms. Francis later served 
as a Switchman and in 1972 became a 
COE technician. He has served in that 
position at Fairbury for 16 years. “It’s 
been a pretty fair life,” he commented. 
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Although Francis said that he and 
his wife would maintain their home in 
Fairbury, they planned to spend much 
of their time in their summer home near 
Republican City so that he could pursue 
his hunting and fishing interests. 

“There are a lot of telephone people 
who have homes in the area of the Har- 
lan County Dam,” he said, “‘so I won’t 
be out of touch.” 


Carl P. Franzen, retired October 29 
with more than 35 years of service with 
LT&T. 

Franzen started in 1947 at Hastings 
as a groundman, working in the west- 
ern territory from David City to Super- 
ior. As a combination technician, he 
worked at Tecumseh, Pawnee City and 
York. He became a CEO technician in 
1967 and recalls that the early 1950’s 
were busy years as many exchanges 
converted from magneto to electronic. 

The Franzens will continue to make 
their home in York where they have a 
son and two grandchildren. Travel 
plans also call for visiting a daughter 
in Thedford and a son and grand- 
daughter in Denver. 

Although he has several projects and 
a lot of hunting and fishing planned for 
the future, Franzen says, “I’ve been lis- 
tening to alarm clocks for 35 years. It 
will be nice to turn it off, even for a little 
while.” 


James Hatfield, Stromsburg, ended 
a 36-year career with LT&T when he 
retired October 29. 

Hatfield joined the company as a 
groundman at York in 1946. He later 
became a combination technician and 
served in that capacity in York, Polk 
and Hebron. His final assignment was 
in Stromsburg where he has been a 
combination technician since 1953. He 
said that construction work today is 
much different than in the 40’s when 
post holes were dug by hand. 

His first project after retiring will be 
to chair the Heart Fund Drive for both 
Stromsburg and the surrounding rural 
areas and the March of Dimes cam- 
paign in the rural area. 

Hunting, fishing and more time for 
hobbies are also on his list of retirement 
acivities. Among Hatfield’s better 
known hobbies is his extensive collec- 
tion of insulators, recently featured in a 
Hastings newspaper story. 


Marjorie Hester, Supply, retired 
October 29 after completing 27 years of 
service with LT&T. 


She joined the company as an opera- 
tor in Wahoo in 1945, left for several 
years, then returned as an operator in 
Lincoln in 1948. Following another serv- 
ice break, she rejoined LT&T in 1958 in 
Revenue Accounting. She spent 16 
years in disbursement accounting 
working on the payroll. Her most recent 
job has been as equipment service 
attendant in supply. 

“Payroll was probably my favorite 
job,” she commented. “It was more like 
home to me because I was there so 
long.” 

She and her husband plan to start 
her retirement off with a trip to Hawaii 
over the Christmas holidays. 


Robert Hunzeker, Sutton, had com- 
pleted 33 years and one month of serv- 
ice with LT&T when he retired October 
29. Hunzeker first joined the company 
as temporary help and was a tree 
trimmer in general plant at Sutton. 

Later he worked as a groundman at 
Geneva and Hastings. Returning in 
1951 to Sutton, he began working as a 
combination technician, and served in 
that capacity for nearly 31 years. 

Hunzeker said that he had no imme 
diate plans for retirement other than 
just enjoying the leisure time. 


Lowell Keedy, Tecumseh, retired 
October 29 after serving nearly 29 years 
with LT&T. . 

Keedy joined the company 1n 
December 1951 as a groundman, later 
served as a combination technician 1n 
Syracuse, and a lineman in construc- 
tion in Lincoln and Tecumseh. After a 
break in service, he returned to LT &T 
as a combination technician in Tecum- 
seh. He later became a COE technician 
in Tecumseh. 

He had been on disability leave for a 
year prior to his retirement. 


Wayne Menze, Seward combination 
technician, retired October 29 with 
nearly 36 years of service. 

Menze first worked for the company 
in general plant where his duties 
included tree-trimming and digging 
post holes. After several years of mil- 
itary leave he returned to Seward as a 
combination technician. , 

“There have been a lot of changes, 
he commented.’ Those old magnetos 
were a lot different than what we hook 
up now. The old magnetos were easy to 
work on though.” 
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Although he has no immediate plans 
for retirement, he said that he looks 
forward after 36 years to staying in out 
of the cold this winter. 


Jim Rhodes, communications repre 
Sentative with the Marketing depart- 
ment in Lincoln, retired October 29. He 
has been employed at LT&T for 30 
years. 

Rhodes’ varied job experience with 
the company began in 1952 when he 
became a groundman at Pawnee City. 
After a brief break for military service, 
he returned to LT&T and served as a 
combination technician at Tecumseh 
and Wilber. He served as both switch- 
man and combination technician at 
Nebraska City and later as combina- 
tion technician at Ashland. 

Rhodes came to Lincoln in 1969 
where he was an equipment repairman 
in the shop and later senior clerk in 
supply, a position he held for nearly 10 
years. In 1978 he joined the marketing 
department as a communications 
representative. 

An enthusiastic horseman, Rhodes 
said that he would be spending some of 
his new leisure time working with 
horses. 


JoAnn Reetz, cashier at York, began 
her retirement October 29 with nearly 
30 years of service. 

She has spent her entire telephone 
career at York where she first began as 
an operator. She was a service assist- 
ant until York converted to dial, then 
took over the position of cashier, replac- 
ing Velma Garlock who had transferred 
to Lincoln. 

Reetz said that she is looking forward 
to retirement and will be spending 
much of her time gardening. 


Harvey Robinson, York, retired 
October 29. He had been with LT&T 
since 1953. He began his 29 years of 
service with the company in Wilber 
where he was a groundman, later 
served as a combination technician at 
Wilber and Crete and in 1964 moved to 
York where he was a combination 
technician for the remainder of his 
career. 

Robinson had been on disability 
leave for 11 months prior to his retire- 


ment. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Donald J. Christle 


Mina Jorgensen 


Donald J Christle, Engineering, died 
October 28, 1982 after a brief illness. 

Mr. Christle joined LT&T in 1949 asa 
draftsman, became an engineering 
assistant in 1956 and an engineer in 
1958. In 1969 he was named Building 
Design Director and in that capacity 
played an important role in planning 
the development of LT&T buildings for 
more than a quarter of a century. 

A veteran of the U.S. Army, he served 
from 1942 to 1946 in the Signal Corps. 
He held a B.Sc. degree in engineering 
from the University of Nebraska-Lin- 
coln. 

Christle is survived by his wife, 
Rosemary, and two sons. 

Services were held November 1 at 
Hodgman-Splain-Roberts mortuary 
with interment at Wyuka 


Mina Jorgensen, retired secretary in 
Engineering, died Saturday, October 2, 
in Lincoln. She had been retired since 
April 1969. 

Mrs. Jorgensen began her long career 
with LT&T in 1927 when she came to 
work as a stenographer in General 
Plant. In 1942 she was named a junior 
secretary in General Plant, a position 
she held for 12 years. She transferred in 
1954 to Engineering where she was a 
senior secretary. 


after 42 years of service, she was still 
below the normal retirement age, but 
took early retirement so that she and 
her husband could travel. 

Services were held October 5 at Trin- 
ity United Methodist Church with 
interment at Lincoln Memorial Park. 


Ardell Robinson 


Ardell Robinson, retired LT&T 
employee, died October 16. Mr. Robin- 
son had 41 years of service with LT&T 
when he retired in 1964. 

He began his telephone career in 1918 
as a shopman and later became a line- 
man. After a service break of five years, 
he returned to LT&T as a shopman, 
later worked as a switchboardman, 
COE technician and toll terminal tech- 
nician. 

Funeral services were October 29 at 
Hodgman-Splain-Roberts Mortuary in 
Lincoln. Interment was at Wyuka 
cemetery. 
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A late December storm covered most 
of the LT&T territory with sleet and 
ice, but for the first time in the com- 
pany’s history had little effect on 
telephone service. Where downed 
poles once numbered in the thou- 
sands after an ice storm, only 210 
poles were broken in the 1982 storm. 
Most of these were in the Nehawka 
exchange area where cable had al- 
ready been buried and was awaiting 
conversion. Following the storm, the 
exchange was converted to the un- 
derground wire and service quickly 
restored. The last of the rural aerial 
wires will come down in February 
when the Nemaha exchange is con- 
verted to buried cable. 
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COMMENTS 


“Clothes are the way you dress 
your self-image,” according to the 
author of a popular book on 
fashion. (Looking Good, Clara 
Pierre.) “What you choose to wear, 
how you wear it, what you neglect 
or choose not to wear, all say a lot 
about what kind of an individual 
you are.” 


What do the clothes you wear 
have to say about you as a person 
and how you feel about yourself? 


As the counter-culture of the 60’s 
changed existing ideas of what 
constituted proper attire, it became 
popular to believe that it was not 
what you wore that was important 
but what kind of person you were. 


While it is true that clothing 
does not affect your intelligence or 
basic ability, the clothes you wear 
send a message — true or false — 
to other people. 


Many people form impressions 
of you from the clothing you wear 
and often form impressions of the 
company you work for by the way 
you dress. 


The following incident is an 
example of the effects an 
employee’s appearance can have 
on the customer: 


The incident, reported in a 
recent Telco newsletter, described 
an installer/repairman who 
answered a service call, arrived on 
time, made the repairs in an 
efficient manner and was 
courteous to the customer. 
However, he was wearing a T- 


shirt with a slogan which was 
offensive to the customer. As a 
result, the customer rated the 
company’s “quality of service” as 
poor. 


The customer’s impression of 
the employee translated to an 
impression of the company and its 
service. 


In a recent interview Executive 
Vice President James E. Geist 
referred to this problem. “‘We have 
an exceptionally talented, 
dedicated group of employees,” he 
said, “but this is not always 
reflected in the way they dress.” 


While specific jobs may dictate 
the type of clothing that is 
appropriate, respect for the 
customer and the company, which 
relies on customer goodwill, 
dictates that all employees dress 
neatly and in good taste. In this 
competitive era, it becomes more 
important than ever that our 
customers view LT'&T personnel 
as dedicated professionals. 
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An early arriving customer found the Phone Center transformed into a retail store featuring Radio Shack Computers, hi-fi's and electronic 


components. 


Radio 
Shack 
Comes 
to 
Seward 


ie paraphrase a popular advertis- 
ing slogan, “Telephones are our 
business—our only business.” Now, 
however, that statement is no 
longer true. Although still a service 
oriented business, in the past half- 
decade LT&T has become increas- 
ingly sales-oriented. The emphasis, 
however, has still been on selling 
telephone sets and communications 
systems. With the opening, on No- 
vember 26, of a Radio Shack deal- 
ership at the Seward business office, 
LT&T has entered the retail mar- 
ketplace with other products. 


The choice of Radio Shack mer- 
chandise for our first venture in re- 
tailing other than telephones was 
based on several considerations, 
according to Charles Arnold, Senior 
Vice President, Customer Services. 


“We are selling telephones, so 
why not utilize our retail facilities 
and marketing/sales personnel to 
sell other things,” he said. 


“Obtaining the Radio Shack 
franchise from the Tandy Corpora- 
tion allows us to try our hand at 


retailing something other than 


telephone sets. Radio Shack was 
also attractive because it offers a 
wide range of electronic items that 
complement our product line of 
communications systems.” 

The Radio Shack merchandise 
includes computers, televisions, 
stereos, car radios, clock radios, 
CB’s, electronic video games, re- 
mote control toys, calculators, 
watches, and telephones as well as 
a wide assortment of electronic 
parts and components. The Radio 
Shack computers will also be of- 
fered for sale by the LT&T market- 
ing group, although all orders will 
be filled from the Seward store. 


The company has no plans at this 
time for opening additional Radio 
Shack outlets in other communities, 
according to Arnold, although the 
possibility has not been completely 
ruled out. The parent company of 
Radio Shack, the Tandy Corpora- 
tion, has a number of restrictions 
that could affect this, Arnold ex- 
plained. For example, in communi- 
ties with populations above 8,500, 
the corporation generally operates 
its own retail stores rather than 
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franchising them out. In addition, 
several of the communities in the 
territory that might have been can- 
didates for retail outlets already 
have one and a second franchise 
would either be rejected by the 
Tandy Corporation, or would not be 
productive for LT&T. 


The addition of the Radio Shack 
product line has made a lot of 
changes for the business office per- 
sonnel at Seward, according to An- 
drea Hoffart, Sales Supervisor. 


“There’s been a new product line 
to learn and all Radio Shack sales 
have to be written up on separate 
tickets,” she explains. 


Another big change has been in 
the hours the business office 1s open. 


“Since we're a retail store we are 
keeping the store open the same 
hours as other merchants in town, ” 
Hoffart says. 


The Seward store is now open 
from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday and 9 to 9 on Fridays. 
During the two weeks before 
Christmas, the hours were extended 
to 9 p.m. on all weekdays. 


“That’s been our biggest prob- 
lem,” said Larry Wentink, Seward 
Area Manager. “It’s been a real 
challenge to increase our business 
hours without increasing staff and 
still try to maintain normal service 
to our customers. Right now were 
spending about 90% of our time on 
merchandising, but we still have 
our commitment to our customers. 
We're still a telephone company and 
if we have a problem out at Utica, 
we have to be there to solve it.” 


The Seward office had received 
some staffing help from Milford and 
Lincoln during the pre-Christmas 
rush, he said. 


Extensive remodeling of the Se- 
ward office began in October to 
make room for the product displays 
and was completed only days before 
the first shipment of merchandise 
arrived on November 15. 


“Since we wanted to get the store 
open in time for the Christmas rush, 
we didn’t have a great deal of time 
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to familiarize ourselves with the 
products,” Wentink said. 


The Seward staff, along with the 
marketing personnel who would be 
selling the computers, spent a cou- 
ple of days in training, according to 
Wentink. 


“We really only scratched the 
surface,’ he said. “There are so 
many new products to become fa- 
miliar with and we all have to learn 
new marketing techniques. We’re no 
longer talking about a dozen differ- 
ent styles of a single item, the tele- 
phone, but literally hundreds of 
electronic items. But I’m excited 
about it. I want to make this venture 
a success. [ think it is an excellent 
opportunity for the telephone com- 
pany. Radio Shack, in my opinion, 
has the best computer on the 
market.” 


Wentink said that response in the 
community had been excellent and 
that residents of the community 
were pleased to see Radio Shack 
come to the Seward area. 


‘A lot of people have told me that 
they were sure glad they no longer 
had to go clear to Lincoln to get 
parts for their equipment.” 


All Radio Shack items on sale at 
Seward will be available to LT&T 


“! have to wear a lot of hats in this job,” says 
Area Manager Larry Wentink. ‘‘It’s a real chal- 
lenge, but then, | like challenges.” 


employees at a 20% discount but 
must be purchased at the Seward 
Phone Store. 


In addition to the Radio Shack 
merchandise sold at Seward, LT&T 
has added a Panasonic product line 
at East Park Plaza Phone Center. 
Items for sale there include a var- 
iety of quartz digital clocks, radios, 
calculators, tele-dialers and speaker- 
phones. 


Andrea Hoffart, Sales Supervisor (left), Seward Area Manager Larry Wentink and Chere Bredwell. 


work out new ticket writing procedures 
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In 1979 CARS (the acronym for 
Customer Automated Record Sys- 
tem) came on the scene as LT&T’s 
first computerized record system. 
Now, after nearly three years of 
planning and preparation, CARS 
has been joined by CRB (Customer 
Records Base). 


Both systems were put into oper- 
ation to improve customer service 
and to decrease the amount of 
manual record keeping. There are 
many differences, however. CARS 
is an order processing system which 
includes an automated plant re- 
cords system for the Lincoln area, 
while CRB is a system of record files 
from Accounting and Customer 
Services. CRB provides access to 
the customer’s billing status, 
equipment, and other information 
required to track a customer’s ac- 
count. 


While CARS affected primarily 
the sections of Customer Services 
involved in taking and filling 
orders, CRB directly affects Ac- 
counting and Customer Services 
and was developed in response to 
requirements identified by the two 
departments. The new CRB system 
also lays the groundwork for even- 
tual total office automation. At 


some point in the future paper 
records will become almost non- 
existent. 


CRB not only eliminates much of 
the paperwork involved with keep- 
ing customer accounting records, it 
makes that information available 
through the Company’s computer 
network. It also reduces customer 
contact time and helps business of- 
fice representatives handle more in- 
formation faster. By eliminating 
such time-consuming chores as the 
daily updating of customer ac- 
counts by hand, CRB provides 
greater efficiency and that trans- 
lates into greater productivity. 


Prior to putting CRB into opera- 
tion in Customer Services in late 
October, most of the customer in- 
formation was in manual files in 
several different locations. Any ad- 
ditions or changes to a customer’s 
records were contained in files 
known as customer contracts. Ex- 
cept for records dealing with large 
customer accounts, which will be 
included at a later date, all of this 
information was converted to the 
CRB system. 


“CRB will certainly have an im- 
pact on customer services,” said 
Tom Tipton, Lincoln Commercial 
Supervisar. “In the past, any activ- 


Customer Records 
Base Streamlines 
Customer Billing 
Records 


Information at a glance—transferral of customers’ account records to 
computer eliminates paper files and speeds up the retrieval of information. 


ity on a customer’s account had to 
be manually posted to the customer 
contracts. This was a time- 
consuming, tedious job and required 
the full-time efforts of many people 
in the Lincoln business office. Even 
then, especially during busy times 
such as student rush, we found it 
difficult to keep up with the daily 
posting. One of the biggest advan- 
tages of CRB,” he continues, “is 
having all the information in the 
computer so that it is available to 
everyone who needs it. In the past, 
various types of information on a 
customer’s account were segmented 
and might be filed in several differ- 
ent areas,” he explained. “With 
CRB the information is immediate- 
ly available on the CRT screen lo- 
cated at the business office repre- 
sentative’s desk.” 


Although both CARS and CRB 
deal with customer’s records, the 
similarity ends there. The CARS 
system processes customer orders. 
CRB contains customer account in- 
formation. 


Many of the files converted to 
CRB had already been entered in 
the computer according to Jim Barr, 
Data Processing, but other files 
were available only in manual files 
and a massive conversion effort 
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was required to put that informa- 
tion online. A third method of get- 
ting information into the CRB sys- 
tem occurs whenever new activity 
activates the account. 


CRB is actually the first major 
step of a larger project, the devel- 
opment of a comprehensive Custo- 
mer Billing System (CBS). When all 
stages of this project are completed 
LT&T will have significantly im- 
proved the way in which service 
orders and customer bills are pro- 
cessed. Additional phases of CBS 
will include a new message toll pro- 
cessing system, improvement to 
other systems of processing charges 
and credits and the capability to 
print enhanced billing detail. 


A number of other stages of the 
project had to be completed before 
putting CRB into operation. One of 
the first steps was to provide in- 
quiry capability to all business of- 
fices, both in Lincoln and the tern- 
tory. This means that those offices 
are tied into the computer network 
and have access to information re- 
garding customer accounts. 


In a second step, business office 
copies of the customer statement 
were put on line so that billing in- 
formation would be available, on 
line, to any authorized service re- 
presentative. This capability pro- 
vides improved access to customer 
information, an online toll denial 
adjustment, and has also enabled 
the company to gain a sizeable pos- 
tage discount by printing bills in zip 
code sequence. 


The third stage, completed in 
November 1981, enabled territory 
offices to enter service order infor- 
mation directly into the computer 
and was designated TARS (Terr- 
tory Automated Record System). 


“CRB sets the stage for the fu- 
ture,” Tipton said. “We are looking 
ahead to when we will probably 
have a Minimal Information Order 
Entry system available. When that 
occurs, most of the data required to 
process the order will be in the 
computer and the customer will 
need to provide only a minimum 
amount of information.” 
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Barb Rine, Development and Testing Coordinator (left) and Customer Services Training Supervisor 
Maxine Scott (right), help Pat Griffith of Hastings work out a problem during a training session in 


Lincoln. 


Months before CRB was put into 
operation, LI'&T’s training staff, 
which consists of Pat Abels, Steve 
Manion and Maxine Scott, were in 
the field teaching office personnel 
how to use the system. Approxi- 
mately 75 people in the territory and 
90 people in Lincoln, including ser- 
vice representatives, their supervi- 
sors and marketing personnel, un- 
derwent training. 


“We had to have the training 
completed before CRB went into 
operation in late October, and even 
though we started in July we were 
pushed to get it all completed before 
the conversion,” Scott said. 


Lynn Holcomb joined the project 
in its final stages to assist Barb 
Rine, Development and Testing 
Coordinator, with testing the sys- 


tem’s design. “We are trying to see 
that the system does what it was 
designed to do, and to make sure 
that it meets the requirements of the 
users,’ Holcomb explained. 


The Customer Records Base proj- 
ect was a combined effort involving 
Data Processing, Revenue Account- 
ing, and Customer Services. Barr, 
who served as project manager for 
Data Processing, set up the pro- 
gram to accomodate user’s needs 
and developed the programs to ac- 
tivate the system. Development 
teams headed by Lorvey Stark in 
Revenue Accounting and Loal Gen- 
rich in Customer Services were re- 


tion from their departments online, 
testing the system’s design and 
training the users. @) 


Lynn Holcomb, Systems and Procedures Coordinator, tests new entries to the system to ensure 


their accuracy. 


A special booth set up in East Park Plaza drew a crowd and boosted sales. A trio of youngsters was fascinated with the Pac Man phone demonstrated 
by Robin Hendrickson, Customer Services. 


Selling Teams Top Goals In 
Christmas Sale 


The 1982 Christmas sale at the 
LT&T Phone Centers got underway 
in November with several new tele- 
phone styles and some exception- 
ally low prices on some of the older 
models. Generating the most inter- 
est, especially among younger cus- 
tomers, was the Pac-Man™ a small, 
yellow phone shaped like the Pac- 
Man of the popular video game. 
Other new styles offered in time for 
Christmas buying included the 
Extend-A-Phone™, a lower priced, 
more compact model of the Cordless 
Phone™, and the ultra-modern 
Geni™ and CirclPhone™ sets 
available in a variety of colors. 
One of the more popular items at 
the 15th & M Phone Center was the 
pay telephone, according to Phone 
Center Supervisor Cathy Young. 


“This year we offered the Mickey 


00 


Mouse, Snoopy and Country phones 
at lower-than-ever prices and they 
also sold well,” she said. 


As final results of the sale came 
in, the Extend-A-Phone proved to be 
the largest seller in dollar volume in 
both Lincoln and the territory. The 
electronic secretary came in second 
in Lincoln sales and the pay tele- 
phones were second in the territory. 
Gift certificates were the third high 
in generating revenues in both the 
territory and Lincoln. 


As in the past, Phone Center per- 
sonnel were divided into teams and 
competition among the teams 
mounted as the Christmas season 
drew to a close. 


The Lincoln “Smart Set” team led 
by selling 300.86% over the goal that 
had been set for the team. The Lin- 


coln group also led in the number of 
sets sold and in dollar volume. 


Leading the territory teams was 
Hastings which had the high in 
dollar volume and number of sets 
sold. The David City team led the 
territory in percentage of goal 
reached by selling 251.54% of their 


set goal. 


Timothy Gillispie, Lincoln, led in 
individual sales, followed by Ruth 
Barnes in second place and Helen 
Starr, third. All three were members 
of the “Smart Set” team. Rhonda 
Loftus, Hastings, was the top seller 
in the territory. Both Roger Weber, 
second, and Linda Hermsmeir, 
third, were close behind. Weber and 
Hermsmeier are from Beatrice. 


The overall increase in sales over 
the previous year was 111.6 percent. 
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(Top) After winning a free telephone in LT&T’s holiday draw- 
ing, the obvious choice for Tim White, who operates a game 
arcade in Lincoln, was a Pac Man telephone. 


(Top, right) Greg Baker, Customer Services, answers a Cus- 
tomer’s-questions while another customer registers for the 
drawing for one of the free telephones given as part of the Christmas 
promotion. 


(Right) Pat Warneke, Customer Services, helped Mrs. 
Joseph Steele select a Kangaroo phone after Mrs. Steele 
won one of the drawings. 


(Bottom, right) Jennifer Holloway displays the Empress 
Phone she won after entering LT&T’s holiday drawing. 


(Bottom) A young Pac Man fan, Renee Cohen, tries out the 
novelty phone at East Park Plaza. 
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Table 
Rock 
Goes 
Digital 

Self-Installation 
a First for LI&T 


he countdown began in the chill 
pre-dawn hours. “Five minutes to go 
...four...three...ready?... 
time! 


An intense flurry of activity 
erupted as fuses were pulled and 
connecting wires cut. Within 15 
minutes the transfer was made and 
testing started. The scene was the 
Central Dial Office at Table Rock in 
Southeastern Nebraska and the oc- 
casion was the December 1 cutover 
of the company’s first self-installed 
digital switching system. 


“The unique thing about this 
conversion is that this is LT&T’s 
first completely mobile switch and 
the first time our own people have 
done the actual installation,” com- 
mented Area Transmission Super- 
Visor Virgil Vermaas, whose team 
did the installing. 


The new switching system is a 
DMS-10M manufactured by North- 
ern TeleCom and is similar to six 
other DMS-10 switches already in 
place in several LT&T central offi- 
ces. The difference, according to 
Owen Paulson, project engineer, is 
in the size and design of the cabinet. 


As the cutover begins, Merle Lohmeler, 
Tecumseh, and Bob White, Lincoln, begin 
pulling fuses from the old switch 
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“This is one of the first cabineted 
switches manufactured by North- 
ern TeleCom,” he said. “Everything 
was already in place in the cabinet 
when it arrived by truck and most 
of the preliminary testing had been 
done before it ever left the manufac- 
turer. This made it possible for us to 
go in and finish installation and 
complete final testing in less than 
two months.” 


One advantage of the new switch 
is its smaller size. The 4-shelf bay is 
smaller than each of the four shelf 
bays it replaced, but with a capacity 
for 500 to 600 lines it can handle as 
many calls as all of the larger bays. 


“This saved the need for a new 
office building,” Paulson said. ““We 
were able to install the new equip- 
ment right along the old, then after 
it was in operation, we just removed 
the old switch and rolled the new 
one into position.” 


There were other advantages in 
LT&T doing the installation, ac- 
cording to Vermaas. 


“Since we had the available 
manpower,” he said, “we were able 
to save a considerable amount on 
the installation cost by doing it 
ourself.”’ 


Glen Gray of Northern TeleCom makes final adjustments to the new DMS-10 
Switch before it is cut into service. 
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There was also an advantage for 
the COE Technicians who did the 
installation. Since each system re- 
quires a little different language, 
they were able to become familiar 
with the system before it went into 
service. 


The new $160,000 switch was a 
replacement for a Leich relay 
switchboard. 


“This will give our customers here 
a lot of additional service that 
wasn’t available before,” said Joe 
Zager, Area Manager at Tecumseh. 


With the new switch, Table Rock 
customers will not only receive 
trouble-free telephone service, they 
will also have the options of en- 
hanced telephone services such as 
Touch Call, Call Forwarding, 
Three-Way Calling, Call Waiting 
and Speed Calling. In addition, 
Table Rock will have O-plus and In- 
ternational Direct Distance Dialing 
(IDDD). Table Rock had already 


Following the cutover, 
John Puchalla, 
Tecumseh, changes 
the pay phone in 

a booth outside the 
telephone Office. 
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been converted to one-and four- 
party service four years ago with 
the completion of buried cable in the 
area. 


The Table Rock office is a tribu- 
tary office of Tecumseh. Mainte- 
nance, and switching for in-coming 
calls occur at Tecumseh. Local calls 
are processed by the new switch. 
Billing is in Lincoln and 1-plus, 0- 
plus, 0 and directory assistance 
calls go directly to Lincoln. 


“T expect to see residents using 
the IDDD feature quite a bit,” 
commented Zager. “‘A lot of them 
have relatives in Europe and fre- 
quently call them. Now they will be 
able to do so by dialing the number 
direct.” 


Because this was one of the first 
portable switches manufactured by 
Northern TeleCom, as well as the 
first installed by an operating tele- 
phone company, Northern TeleCom 
followed the installation with inter- 


mera crew to Table Rock to produce 
a promotional video tape about the 
community and the installation of 
its new telephone switching system. 
The film featured Zager, Vermaas, 
Paulson and installer Mike Behrns 
as well as several residents of the 
community. 


“‘We were able to show the video 
tape to residents of the community,” 
Zager said, “and it was good pro- 
motion for our company, too. It 
helped the residents realize that we 
have made an all-out effort to give 
them improved telephone service.” 


The engineering department also 
got involved in the do-it-yourself 
aspect of the installation and for the 
first time loaded most of the data 
base. According to Paulson, all 
traffic information was put into the 
CRIS computer program used by 
engineering and later was fed di- 
rectly from Lincoln into the compu- 
ter at Table Rock. 


‘Normally we would have had to 
go down there and spend hours typ- 
ing all that information manually, 
and an error on one of a series of 
entries would have required the 
whole series to be entered again. 
This way, we had all the informa- 
tion on line and corrected before we 
ever “dumped” it into the computer 
at Table Rock,” Paulson said. 


The total cost of the Table Rock 
project was $225,000. 


Mike Behrns, Wahoo, cuts the connecting wires 
and the old system goes out of service 
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Table Rock's 2-block main street faces the town square. Named for a large flat ro 


Nemaha river valley. 
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Table Rock — A Pioneer 


Town with Pride in its 


History 


Located in the rolling hills of 
Southeastern Nebraska, Table 
Rock, population 260, is typical of 
the many small towns which re- 
ceive telephone service from LT &T. 


The town serves as a marketing 
center for the surrounding agricul- 
tural area and its economy rises and 
falls with that of the farmer. Like 
many of Nebraska’s smaller rural 
communities, the population is de- 
creasing and a large proportion of 
its residents are elderly. 


Settled in 1855 along the Nemaha 
River in Pawnee County, Table 
Rock once had a population of 
nearly 1,000 and was the home of 
one of the world’s largest creameries 
and a brickyard whose products can 
still be seen today in some of the 
older buildings. Table Rock’s only 


industry today is a sawmill which 
employs about 10 people and turns 
out lumber from nearby stands of 
native Nebraska walnut. Retail es- 
tablishments surrounding the cen- 
tral square include a Post Office, 
grocery store, appliance store, hotel, 
several cafes, service stations and 
taverns and a bank which was es- 
tablished in 1883. During the harv- 
est season activity centers around 
the grain elevator where corn, milo, 
wheat, hay and other grains are 
brought to market. Also located on 
the town square are the Volunteer 
Fire Department and the Table 
Rock Pioneer Museum. Several 
churches and a high school serve 
residents of the town and surround- 
ing farms. These residents are 
mostly descendents of the Germans 
and Czechs who pioneered the area. 
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When several business establishments closed 
up in recent years, Table Rock residents utilized 


the empty buildings to develop the museums that 
keep alive the community's history. 


Known for its good hunting, the 
area offers quail, pheasant, ducks, 
geese and deer. 


One of the more thriving busi- 
nesses in the community is the 
Table Rock Hotel. In spite of its dis- 
tance from a major population cen- 
ter, the hotel’s 20 rooms are filled to 
capacity each weekend. Built in the 
late 1800’s, the interior has been 
modernized and includes a coffee 
shop and attractive party-room fa- 
cility housed in a converted movie 
theater adjoining the hotel. Country 
western and polka bands are fea- 
tured Friday through Sunday and 
draw some 200 to 250 people, mostly 
from the Omaha area, for dining, 
dancing and a weekend in the 


country. @) 
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Will Social Security 


Go Bust? 


by Robert A. Beck 


Socal Security—Is it here to stay? 
Some 36 million people receive So- 
cial Security benefits today. Most of 
those people depend on these bene- 
fits as basic income. 


Everybody recognizes how im- 
portant the program is. There isn’t 
any question at all—Social Security 
is here to stay. But there are real 
problems with Social Security, 
based to a large degree on misun- 
derstanding. 


Here are a few basic questions to 
help illustrate that point: 


Within what time period will cur- 
rent retirees receive benefits equal 
to their total contribution? 


Let’s assume we’re talking about 
people who retired at 65, who paid 
the maximum Social Security taxes 
right along, and who have no 
spouses. 


The correct answer is 1.5 years. 
And that’s the longest repayment 
period. 


Most people think they’ve paid for 
the benefits they receive from Social 
Security. They believe they’re just 
getting back money they put into 
the program. They’re mistaken. 


The average wage earner, with a 
spouse who doesn’t work outside the 
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home, gets back all contributions 
within just 11 months after retire- 
ment. And since either the husband 
or wife is likely to live for another 
16 years, Social Security benefits 
could continue that long. 


In 1950, 16.5 workers supported 
each Social Security beneficiary. 
How many workers now support 
each beneficiary? 


The number of workers who sup- 
port each beneficiary today is 3.2. 


When the program began, the 
number of people receiving benefits 
was relatively small. Today there 
are a lot more older people and 
they’re becoming a bigger and 
bigger percentage of our population. 


When the “baby boom” genera- 
tion retires, there will only be two 
workers to pay the benefits of each 
beneficiary or even fewer if the birth 
rate doesn’t increase. 


During the past three years, av- 
erage wages increased 30 percent. 
During this period, by what percen- 
tage did Social Security benefits in- 
crease? 


Social Security benefits, which 
are tax-free, increased 40 percent 
during the past three years. 


The question really is: Should the 


Editors Note: The following article 
has been reprinted with permission of 
Southwestern Bell SCENE (December 
1982). The article is adapted from a 
paper authored by Robert A. Beck, 
chairman and chief executive officer of 
the Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, who in December 1981 was 
appointed by President Reagan to the 
National Commission on Social Secur- 
ity Reform. 

Beck is also chairman of the Business 
Roundtable’s Social Security and Pen- 
sion Planning Task Force. The Business 
Roundtable is an organization of nearly 
200 chief executive officers of major 
corporations. 


benefits for people on Social Secur- 
ity go up faster than the wages of 
those who are paying for the bene- 
fits? If the increases in Social Se- 
curity had been held to the level of 
wage increases, the cost of the pro- 
gram this year would be $11 billion 
less. 


In 1940, the life expectancy of a 
person age 65 was 12.8 years. How 
many years can a person who is age 
65 today expect to live? 


Today, someone who is 65 can 
expect to live 16.6 more years. Life 
expectancy is increasing and the 
rate at which it is increasing has 
accelerated. In the future, people 
will no doubt live even longer. 


This is great news, but it creates 
a tremendous financial strain on 
the Social Security system, which 
must pay benefits for so many 
years. The increase in longevity 
shown in the above example added 
about $30 billion to the cost of Social 
Security last year. 


In 1981, Social Security payments 
represented what percentage of the 
national budget? 


Last year Social Security benefits 
cost $184 billion. This year the cost 
will exceed $200 billion. That’s more 
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than one-quarter of all federal 
Spending—more than we spend on 
national defense. In 1950, just to 
Show how much the cost has grown, 
Social Security accounted for only 1 
percent of all federal spending. 


The cost of Social Security has 
gone up so dramatically because 
many more people are receiving 
benefits, more benefits are being 
provided and the level of benefits is 
indexed to keep up with inflation. 
When the Consumer Price Index 
rises, so do Social Security benefits. 


What are the four primary prob- 
lems facing our Social Security sys- 
tem today? 


The first problem is that most 
people don’t understand how the 
program actually works. They’ve 
been led to believe that Social Se- 
curity is a funded insurance pro- 
gram and that when they receive 
benefits, they’re really just getting 
back money they’ve contributed. 


But that’s not what happens. So- 
cial Security taxes collected from 
workers and their employers are 
paid out almost immediately to 
those who are receiving benefits. 


Take, for example, someone who 
has paid the maximum amount of 
Social Security taxes, who retired at 
the end of 1981 at age 65 and who 
has a spouse who is also age 65. 
They receive an annual Social Se- 
curity retirement benefit of $14,206. 
The maximum amount that any 
individual paid into Social Security 
from the beginning of the program 
in 1937 through 1981 was $14,767. 


That’s how large Social Security 
benefits have become and how 
quickly an individual’s contribution 
to the program is recovered. 


The second major problem is the 
public’s lack of confidence in the 
Social Security System. It’s at an 


all-time low. People see the head- 
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lines about the danger that Social 
Security will run out of money, and 
they’re worried. 


Three out of four persons between 
ages of 25 and 44 say they have lit- 
tle or no confidence that the pro- 
gram will be able to pay benefits 
when they retire. And many older 
people who are already receiving 
benefits are terrified, afraid their 
monthly checks will be cut. 


Short term difficulties in financ- 
ing Social Security are the third 
major problem. There are three So- 
cial Security trust funds. The larg- 
est of the three—the one that pays 
retirement benefits—is expected to 
run out of money by the middle of 
1983. 


The primary reason is that re- 
tirement benefits paid out have in- 
creased more than Social Security 
taxes collected. As shown earlier, 
benefits, indexed for inflation, went 
up 40 percent during the last three 
years while wages went up only 30 
percent. 


Another short-term problem is 
today’s high unemployment, which 
reduces the taxes collected for Social 
Security. 


The fourth problem is long-term. 
When the “baby boom” generation 
retires, there will be many more 
people receiving benefits and pro- 
portionately fewer workers paying 
the taxes. And retired people will be 
living longer. 


Unless changes are made in the 
Social Security program, the next 
generation will face Social Security 
taxes two or three times the rate 
they are today. 


Why do we have these problems? 


Let’s examine the history of So- 
cial Security to learn the answers. 


Franklin Roosevelt would hardly 
recognize the Social Security pro- 
gram today. The bill he signed in 
1935 provided modest cash benefits 
to workers who retired after age 65. 


Coverage was limited to workers in 
industry and commerce—roughly 
60. percent of the work force. 


Back then, employees and their 
employers paid taxes equal to 1 
percent of the first $3,000 of earn- 
ings. The maximum amount an in- 
dividual paid was only $30 That 
didn’t change until 1950. 


Today, Social Security payments 
exceed $200 billion a year to 36 mil- 
lion people. There has been sub- 
stantial expansion in both the types 
and the amounts of benefits paid. 
The program now covers 90 percent 
of the work force. Payroll taxes and 
the wages subject to taxes have 
soared. The maximum tax to both 
the worker and the employer was 
just raised for 1983 to $2,392, an in- 
crease of almost 8,000 percent. 


Some of the program expansions 
began even before the first benefits 
were ever paid out. In 1939, spouse 
and survivor benefits were added. 
In 1950 disabled workers became 
eligible for benefits. Five years later, 
benefits were extended to people re- 
tiring early, and in 1965, Medicare 
benefits were established. There 
have been many other smaller but 
expensive additions that aren’t on 
this list. 

Demographic changes have 
helped the program in some ways 
but hurt in others. The post-World 
War II “baby boom” is helping now 
because there are more workers 
paying taxes into Social Security. 


But other changes work against 
the program. Our elderly population 
has been growing steadily, partly 
due to large population and partly 
to longevity. In 1935, 6 percent of 
the population was over 65; now it’s 
11 percent. And people are retiring 
earlier. Almost two-thirds of the 
work force now retire before 65. 


In the future, the “baby boomers” 
will hurt the system seriously be- 
cause they aren’t replacing them- 
selves. The “baby bust’ generation 
will have to pay the bill. @) 
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LT&T’s Phil Miller stands amid the hundreds of toys gathered 
by the Salvation Army for distribution at Christmas. 


The True 


Spirit of Christmas 


P art of the joy of the Christmas 
season is the annual observance of 
the many family customs. They are 
a way of drawing family members 
closer during the holiday season. 
However, as families grow, the old 
customs often change and take on 
new forms to fit new families. 


In much the same manner, 
Christmas Observance Day at 
LT&T reflected changing times and 
changing needs this year. 


Christmas Observance Day, es- 
tablished over 45 years ago, had 
served to draw the widespread 
LT&T family into a closer spirit of 
fellowship. It was also, in the pros- 
perous decades of the 40’s and 50’s 
and 60’s and 70’s, a celebration of 
our own good fortune, as a com- 
pany, and as employees of that 
growing company. 


In the tougher economic times of 
the 80’s, however, many people in 
our communities are not so fortu- 
nate as LT&T employees. It was of 
these people that Phil Miller was 
thinking when he suggested that 
there might be a more appropriate 
way for LT&T employees to observe 
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the true spirit of Christmas fellow- 
ship. He suggested that the money 
spent on Christmas Observance 
Day be given to an appropriate 
agency to help make Christmas 
merrier for those who were less for- 
tunate. The suggestion was ac- 
cepted and employees were invited 
to participate by sharing contribu- 
tions of food, toys and clothing. 


Throughout the territory, as well 
as in Lincoln, employees endorsed 
the spirit of sharing and giving as 
the following examples show: 


—In David City, employees do- 
nated $25 to the Blue Valley Com- 
munity Action agency which dis- 
tributes food baskets throughout the 
county. 


—Fairbury employees donated 
$40 to the Fairbury Ministerial As- 
sociation which provides Christmas 
dinners to the elderly, shut-ins and 
low income families in the com- 
munity. Employees brought their 
own holiday treats to share with co- 
workers and visiting retirees. 


—Wahoo employees selected the 
VFW as the recipient of a $25 gift. 
The money was used to fill food 
baskets for the needy. 


—Tecumseh employees used the 
entire $50 budget for Christmas 
Observance Day to prepare a food 
basket for the widow and five child- 
ren of a local resident who died 
shortly before Christmas. 

_At Crete, employees decreased 
the amount spent on Christmas 
Observance Day treats and con- 
tributed $75 savings to the Crete 
Ministerial Association for food 
baskets. 

_ Ashland office personnel each 
made a personal contribution to a 
fund for the Ashland Ministerial 
Association’s Christmas dinners for 
the needy. 


_Plattsmouth area personnel 
cancelled the usual Christmas Ob- 
servance Day and used the $65 to 
purchase 15 cases of canned soup 
for the Plattsmouth Operation 
Christmas project. In addition, em- 
ployees donated another 120 cans 
of food as their personal contribu- 
tion to the project. 

—Stromsburg employees pur- 
chased two $15 food gift certificates 
for two needy families in the com- 
munity. 

—Hebron employees donated 
their Christmas Observance Day 
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fund of $25 to the Blue Valley 
Community Action’s Thayer Cen- 
ter. 


—In Geneva, the entire $50 bud- 
geted for Christmas Observance 
Day went to the Geneva Rotary 
Club for the purchase of clothing 
and toys for children in the area. 


—Hastings cancelled the em- 
ployee Christmas Observance Day 
to donate $100 to the Goodfellow 
fund for Christmas dinners and 
toys for the needy families, but con- 
tinued to hold the annual party for 
employees children. This year’s 
children’s party was held at the 
skating rink and children enjoyed 
roller skating and a visit from 
Santa who distributed bags of 
candy. 


—York employees spent only $25 
on Christmas Observance Day and 
donated the remaining $75 for food 
baskets distributed by the Elks 
Lodge. 


—Beatrice employees not only 
gave up their Christmas Obser- 
vance Day to purchase food for the 
needy, a committee of employees 
personally prepared and delivered 
the ten food baskets. Each basket 
contained a turkey, vegetables and 
fruit. 


—Superior employees also added 
personal contributions to the $35 
Christmas Observance Day fund 
and used the money to purchase 
toys and games for 44 needy child- 
ren in Nuckolls County. 


—In Lincoln, contributions went 
to the Salvation Army which sup- 
plied Christmas dinners and child- 
ren’s toys to 1,231 families who 
otherwise would have had no 
Christmas. The Lincoln contribu- 
tions included $2,300 budgeted for 
Christmas employee treats, at least 
$180 in personal contributions from 
employees and approximately a 
pick-up load of toys, games and clo- 
thing contributed by employees. 
Following a newspaper account of 
the LT&T contribution to the Sal- 
vation Army, 18 other employee 
groups in Lincoln also cancelled or 
decreased Christmas activities and 
contributed the savings to the Sal- 
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vation Army. According to Major 
Tollerud of the Salvation Army the 
employee/company contributions 
helped the Salvation Army reach its 
goal this year and made it possible 
to serve the 4,490 people, including 
1,828 children, who had applied for 
assistance this year. 


—Some retired employees who 
heard of the project through the 
Casual Observer also participated. 
One of these, Goldie Busenbarrick, 
who has been retired since 1954, 
wrote from her home in Loveland, 
Colorado: 


“T certainly do think Mr. Miller’s 
suggestion for the donation of food, 
clothing, toys and other much 
needed things for those less fortu- 
nate than many of us was a won- 
derful idea. I am enclosing a small 
check which is only a drop in the 
bucket, but will help just a little, and 
I thank you for your thoughtful- 
ness.” 


Wrote Edwin Wait, retired since 
1969. 


“T think LT&T’s giving up 
Christmas snacks in favor of a 
charitable contribution is a good 
idea. Please process the enclosed 
check so its amount can be added to 
other contributions LT'&T receives.” 

Participation in offices through- 
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out the territory was determined by 
each area manager. Because the 
suggestion was made late in the 
season some parties had already 
been planned and went ahead as 
scheduled. Where community 
agencies were given support, the 
local area manager made the deci- 
sion based on the community’s 
needs. 


Perhaps the following letter from 
a Hastings operator sums up the 
reason for, and the reception given 
to, LT&T’s new Christmas custom. 


Dear Editor— 

I felt very proud to be associated 
with LT&T when I learned of the 
decision to share our Christmas 
Party fund with those who are less 
fortunate. It must be devastating to 
be needy and/or unemployed, par- 
ticularly at this time of year. This is 
the Spirit of Christmas. “God Bless 
us Hveryone.”’ 

Flossie Uhrmacher, 
Hastings Traffic 


Mayor Dale Tollerud of the Salvation Army ac- 
cepts checks from LT&T presented by Phil Miller 
and Public Relations Manager, Art Thompson. 


NEW FROM LI&T 


Radio Shack TRS computer sys- 
tems are now available at the Se- 
ward Phone Center, along with 
computer software and accessories. 
The models available range from 
small, home micro-computer sys- 
tems to larger systems for business 
or office use. 


The TRS-80 Model 16 is ideal for 
office work and as many as three 
jobs such as billing, inventory and 
order entry, can be run simultane- 
ously by use of a common data file 
on hard disk and two inexpensive 
terminals. An expanded memory 
enables spread-sheet oriented 
planning and forecasting. The 
TRS-80 model 16 has an 80 x 24 
screen, Random Access Memory 
(RAM) of 128,000 to 512,000 charac- 
ters (128K to 512K) and is upgrade- 
able to a storage level of 2 to 35 mil- 
lion characters (2Mb to 35Mb). 


The TRS-80 Model II is a single- 
user, multi-purpose work station 
and can handle accounting, inven- 
tory control, management plan- 
ning, word processing and bi- 
synchronous communications to a 
mainframe computer. This model 
also has an 80 x 24 screen, a mem- 
ory capacity of 64K to 256K and disc 
storage capability of 416K to over 
34Mb. The TRS-80 Model II up- 
grades easily to most of the Model 
16 capabilities. 


The compact TRS-80 Model III is 
an ideal system for executives. This 
personal computer for managers 
can be used for planning, filing, 
communications and time-man- 
agement. Model III has a 64 x 16 
screen, a memory of 4K to 48K and 
disk storage of 175K to over 20Mb. 


The TRS-80 Color Graphic com- 
puter attaches to any TV to provide 
a powerful, expandable computer 
for forecasting, word processing, 
budget management or for family 
learning and entertainment. The 
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Color Graphic has a 32 x 16 screen, 
a memory capacity of 16K to 32K 
and cassette storage. The computer 
can be expanded to a memory of 
626K by use of disk storage. 


Two models of TRS-80 pocket 
computers use BASIC language 
and have a memory capacity of 
1.9K to 10.6K. Printers are available 
for both models and one model has 
four-color plotting. 


A full line of Radio Shack compu- 
ter accessories and expansion op- 
tions are also available to increase 
computer capacity as needed. 


fies new fashion phones have 
been added to the LT&T product line 
and are available at all Phone Cen- 
ters. The new telephones are the 
Pac-Man™,) the CirclPhone™, and 


the Genie™ phone. 


Pac-Man, the round yellow elec- 
tronic creature that gobbles up dots, 
is now a compact, lightweight 
telephone that flips open to reveal a 
push-to-pulse dial, a button that re- 
peats the last number dialed, and 
a mute button to ensure privacy. 


Both the ultra-modern CirclPhone 
and Genie have the new circular 
Touch-Tone dials. The CirclPhone 
comes in espresso brown, white and 
yellow. The Genie Phone is avail- 
able in expresso, antique white, 
peach, ruby red and midnight blue 


or several duo-combinations of 
those colors. 


Other popular items are the Ex- 
tend-A-Phone™ and the Webcor'™- 
Zip remote telephones. Both phones 
include a base station and a cord- 
less handset and come equipped 
with a belt clip for easy carrying. 
The Extend-A-Phone has a range of 
700 feet from the base station and 
features an auto-secure button to 
prevent anyone else with a cordless 
phone from using the line. The Ex- 
tend-A-Phone also features an au- 
tomatic redial of last number called, 
a volume control button and soft 
touch push button dialing. Both sets 
are adaptable for wall mounting or 
desk top use and have an automatic 
recharge of batteries. 


Several data processing services 
now being offered LT&T business 
customers will serve a dual purpose 
according to John Johnson, Data 
Processing Director. In addition to 
utilizing existing hardware and 
personnel to generate additional 
revenues, the new services offer an 
opportunity to evaluate the poten- 
tial market for this dramatically 
growling area. 


The services being offered include 
Color Graphics, Customer Software 
Programming, Off-site Magnetic 
Tape and Disk Storage, and 
Transfer of Computer Output to 
Microfiche. 


Color Graphics uses Data Pro- 
cessing interactive graphics term1- 
nals for the development of multi- 
colored box, pie and line charts and 
graphs for use in client presenta- 
tions, company performance 
standards and stockholder’s re- 
ports. Finished charts or graphs 
can be supplied to the customer in 
either 35 mm slides or hard copy. 


Off-Site Magnetic Tape and 
Disk File Storage provides secure 
storage for backup records and will 
be available to LT'&T business cus- 
tomers for a monthly fee. 


Customer Software Pro- 
gramming provides the assistance 
of LT&T’s trained data processing 
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personnel in developing customized 
Systems programs to fit the custo- 
mer’s needs. 


Computer Output Transfer to 
Microfiche utilizes LT&T person- 
nel to transfer hardcopy printouts 
to microfiche for easy storage. M1- 
crofiche readers and associated 
equipment are also available from 
the LT&T marketing department. 


A new hybrid telephone system 
now being offered by LT'&T’s mar- 
keting group merges the features of 
a PABX system with the conven- 
ience of an electronic telephone. 


The Meritor HX™, manufactured 
by the same company that produced 
the TIE electronic telephone system 
used by many small business firms, 
has the same small office adapta- 
bility and economy as the lamp- 
and-key system as well as some of 
the cost control features formerly 
available only through a PABX 
system. 


Meritor HX has two cost control 
features. Least-cost routing allows 
the system to automatically select 
the lowest cost paths by hour of day 
and geographical location. Station 
message detail recording identifies 
the extension placing the call, to 
whom the call was placed, duration 
of call, time of day and exact cost. 


Additional features include con- 
ference calling, automatic call back, 
do not disturb, call forwarding, 
paging, call transferring, and au- 
tomatic redialing of last number 
called. You can also leave a message 
and receive transferred calls at a 
location away from your desk. All 
of these features are activated by 
specially designated buttons. 


A lighted display on the phone 
tells who has called, gives up to four 
messages, displays the number 
being dialed to prevent error and 
shows the cost of the call being 
made. 

Hands free calling is possible on 
both internal and external calls 
with a voice announcement of in- 
coming calls and answer-back cap- 
ability. 
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WHAT SHOULD | SAY 
IF MY NEIGHBOR ASKS. . .? 


I’ve seen a lot of stories recently 
in the paper and on TV about the 
telephone company being deregu- 
lated. What does this mean to me as 
a customer? 


You will probably notice little, if 
any, effect unless you make 
changes or additions to your pres- 
ent telephone service. At that time, 
you may experience some change in 
the way you obtain telephones and 
possibly a change in the rates for 
those telephones. 


Will I have to purchase the tele- 
phone I now have? 


No, if you leased your phone prior 
to January 1, 1983, you may con- 
tinue to lease it at rates set by the 
Public Service Commission. 


If I purchase my phone will I 
have to pay my own maintenance 
costs? 


Maintenance of telephones leased 
at regulated rates will continue to 
be provided as in the past. Mainte- 
nance charges will be applied to tele- 
phones purchased from Lincoln 
Telephone unless the equipment is 
covered under our warranty. 


If I decide to add an extension, 
will I be able to lease the phone or 
will I have to purchase it? 


We will continue to lease phones. 
However, only those phones which 
are in our inventory as of January 1 
will be leased at rates regulated by 
the Public Service Commission. 
Telephones added to our inventory 
after that date will be for sale or 
available for lease under new, un- 
regulated rates. 


Will deregulation affect the cost 
of my telephone service? 


Deregulation of telephone 
equipment has no immediate effect 
on rates. The rate you pay for tele- 
phone service will continue to be set 
by the Public Service Commission. 
In June of 1982, we asked the Public 


Service Commission for approval to 
increase local service rates. This 
request was not the result of the de- 
regulation of terminal equipment, 
but rather a reflection of the higher 
costs associated with doing busi- 
ness since our last rate increase 
which was effective in October of 
1980. We expect the Commission to 
act on our request during the first 
half of 1983. 


Y.E.S. Fund Raiser Slated 


For many LT&T employees, service to 
their community does not end with their 
working day. A number of them con- 
tinue to offer their time and skills after 
working hours to support a variety of 
projects, programs and organizations 
which help to make their communities 
a better place to live. 


One of the harbingers of spring in 
Lincoln is the annual Sertoma Pancake 
Jamboree. If you have ever enjoyed one 
of these meals, you’ve probably recog- 
nized some of the Sertoma members 
who cook and serve the thousands of 
pancakes consumed by hungry Lincoln- 
ites. For Curt Youngman (Lincoln Cen- 
ter Sertoma), Ron Cotton and Jim Van- 
derslice (Downtown Sertoma), and Lyle 
Reighard (Gateway Sertoma), this is 
their way of providing a helping hand 
to the youth of the community. The 
Jamboree is a fund raiser for the Ser- 
toma-sponsored Youth Employment 
Service (Y.E.S.). 


Y.E.S. is one of two service projects 
sponsored by all six of the city’s Ser- 
toma clubs. It is a year-round activity 
run by and for Lincoln teenage youths 
and provides employment opportunities 
for both boys and girls between the ages 
of 14 and 18. 


Adult guidance for Y.E.S. is provided 
by the Sertoma Y.E.S. Committee which 
includes members from each of the 
city’s six clubs and is headed this year 
by Curt Youngman, Internal Auditing. 

The annual $10,000 operating budget 
for Y.E.S. is raised exclusively through 
the proceeds of the Pancake Jamboree 
and members are out early in the year 
selling tickets to the affair. 

This year’s Pancake Jamboree will be 
held Thursday, March 24 from 7 a.m. to 
7:30 p.m. at Pershing auditorium. 
Tickets are available from any Sertoma 
club member. 


Francis Smith Marks 
40 Years with Company 


Francis “‘Bud’’ Smith, installation 
and repair supervisor, was honored 
December 6 at a luncheon marking his 
AOth anniversary with LT &T. 

Highlight of the luncheon was the 
presentation of a 40-year emblem anda 
wall clock by President Thomas C. 
Woods, Jr., who also commended Smith 
on his long years of service. Executive 
Vice President James E. Geist outlined 
Smith’s career in telephony. 

Recalling the early days of his 
employment, Smith said that when he 
started to work in construction on 
December 8, 1942 he was earning $4 per 
day. He became an outside plant tech- 
nician in 1943, but left a few months 
later for service with the U.S. Navy. At 
the end of World War II, he returned to 
LT&T in the same capacity, but soon 
became a combination technician, fol- 
lowed by PBX technician, and later 
service foreman. Smith recalled the 
many co-workers with whom he had 
served in the early years, including the 
late John Hobson, father of Network 

Engineering Director, Richard B. Hob- 


son. 

Among the guests at the luncheon 
were company officers, department 
heads, several of Smith’s co-workers 
and retired co-workers. 


Francis Smith (left) was cited for long years of service by President 
Thomas C. Woods, Jr. and Executive Vice President James E. Geist 


during his 40th anniversary dinner at the Top of the First 
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Arthur Bridger, retired 
building service attendant, 
died December 23. He had 
been retired since November 
1980. 


Mr. Bridger had 24 years 
of service with LT'&T, 19 of 
it at the 48th and South of- 
fice building where his 
duties also included grounds 
maintenance. During his 
years there the office 
grounds became something 
of a showplace of the neigh- 
borhood. Prior to coming to 
48th & South, he had 
worked at the old ‘six’ office 
at 49th & Huntington. 


Mr. Bridger’s health had 
been poor at the time of his 
retirement and shortly after 
retiring he entered the hos- 
pital. 


Funeral services were held 
December 27 in Lincoln with 


interment at Lincoln Memo- 


rial Park cemetery. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Arthur S. Keckler, retired 
plant training supervisor, 
died December 22. He had 
been retired nearly 27 years 
at the time of his death. 


Mr. Keckler’s telephone 
career started in 1906 when 
he was barely sixteen years 
old and went to work for the 
Dean Electric Company, a 
manufacturer of telephone 
switchboards and equip- 
ment. In 1909 he came to 
Lincoln to install a Dean 
switchboard for LT'&T, met 
one of the LT&T operators 
and applied for a job with 
LT&T. He was hired in 1910 
as an inspector and shortly 
after married the operator, 
Colora Hale. 


During his 45-plus years 
with the company he held 
numerous positions includ- 
ing switchboard supervisor, 
Havelock manager, district 
maintenance inspector, en- 
gineer and district clerk. At 
the time of his retirement in 
January 1956 he was plant 
training supervisor. 


Funeral services were held 
December 24 in Lincoln with 
interment at Memorial Park 
cemetery. 


Lowell Keedy, retired 
COE technician at Tecum- 
seh, died December 12, 1982. 


Mr. Keedy retired October 
29, 1982 following a year of 
disability leave due to ill- 
ness. Shortly after his re- 
tirement he entered a Lin- 
coln hospital. 


Mr. Keedy had _ served 
nearly 31 years with the 
company and his assign- 
ments had included con- 
struction worker, combina- 
tion technician, outside 
plant technician, and his 
most recent assignment, 
COE technician. He had 
worked in Syracuse and 
Lincoln, but the major part 
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of his career was in Tecum- 
seh. 


Survivors include a son, 
Lowell, Jr., who is employed 
in the construction depart- 
ment. 


Funeral services were De- 
cember 15 at Tecumseh, 
with interment at Sheridan 
Memorial cemetery in Au- 
burn. 


Clara E. Van Matre, re- 
tired, died December 3. She 
was 91 years old. Mrs.Van 
Matre had been retired since 
April 1, 1956 and had 22 
years of service with LT&T. 
She was a Contract Chief 
Operator at Rising City 
from 1933 to 1946, when she 
moved to Ashland where 
she served as an operator 
and Service Assistant. 


One of the highlights of 
Mrs. Van Matre’s career was 
her service at the Rising 
City manual switchboard at 
the time of the July 4, 1945 
tornado which struck 
nearby Surprise. She worked 
throughout that night to 
place more than 50 long dis- 
tance calls to summon aid 
for the storm victims. She 
moved to Ashland after 
Conversion of the Rising 
City exchange from manual 
to dial operation in 1946. 


Funeral services were held 
December 6 at the Methodist 
church in Ashland. Inter- 
ment was at Rising City. 
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RETIREMENTS 


Harvey 
Thober 


Alta Mae Akers, equip- 
ment service attendant in 
Supply, retired January 28 
ending over 20 years of serv- 
ice with the company. 


She came to LT&T in 1962 
and was employed for sev- 
eral years in building serv- 
ices. In 1969, after bidding 
for an opening in the shop, 
she became the first woman 
hired as a “shopman”’. 


“T was the only woman in 
the shop for about six 
months,” she said, “but we 
all got along just fine.” 


Akers and her recently re- 
tired husband have some 
traveling planned, including 
a trip to Michigan in May to 
attend a daughter’s wedding 
and a trip to New York later 
this summer. Additional 
trips planned include visits 
with a daughter in Califor- 
nia and a son in Florida. 


“We plan to plant a 
garden, grow flowers and 
just enjoy each other,” she 
said. 


August Brunke, PBX 
technician, ended a tele- 
phone career that spanned 
more than 35 years when he 
retired January 11. 


He joined the company as 
a groundman in 1947, be- 
came a combinationman in 
1956 and in 1968 an install- 
er-repairman, PBX. 


Retirement plans include 
some traveling in a motor 
home with the first trip on 
the agenda a visit to a son 
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in Colorado and a daughter 
in Nevada. 


Brunke says that he likes 
yard work and will enjoy 
having more time to devote 
to gardening. 


Mike J. Danaher, area 
manager at Fairbury for the 
past 25 years, had completed 
35 years of service only days 
before retiring January 28. 


Danaher’s telephone ca- 
reer actually started with 
the Nebraska Continental 
Telephone Company in Co- 
lumbus, but in 1948 he 
joined LT&T as a ground- 
man. He became a combina- 
tionman several months 
later, then in 1952 moved to 
Milford as an exchange 
manager. He transferred to 
Wymore and served as ex- 
change manager there for 
five years. In 1957 he as- 
sumed the position of area 
manager at Fairbury. 


He and his wife plan to 
keep their home in Fairbury. 
Said Danaher, who origi- 
nally came from the David 
City area, ‘Fairbury is home 
to us now.” 


A boating enthusiast, 
Danaher says that he still 
likes to water ski and plans 
to spend more time boating 
and fishing. “I will have 
time to take my grandson 
fishing more often,” he said. 
“The nicest thing about re- 
tirement is being able to do 
what I want to do when I 
want to do it.” 


Ruth Goepfert, number 
services, retired January 11 
with nearly 22 years of serv- 
ice. 


She came to the company 
in July 1951 and in 1952 be- 
came a service assistant in 
the old Unit 2 of operator 
services. 
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Her plans for the future 
include quite a bit of travel- 
ing. “There are a lot of 
places I want to go,” she 
said, “but when I was work- 
ing I never had the time to 
stay as long as I wanted. 
She also plans to spend 
more time playing the organ 
and hopes in the future to 
give organ lessons. 


Herman Hansen, David 
City COE technician, retired 
February 1 with 34 years 
and five months service 
with LT &T. 

He joined the company in 
September 1948 as a con- 
struction worker, later 
moved to the Customer Serv- 
ice department, and in 1949 
became a combination 
technician. He became a 
COE technician in 1971. His 
entire telephone career was 
spent in David City. 

“My fondest memories are 
those which come from giv- 
ing the best service I could 
possibly give,” Hansen says. 
“I am grateful for having 
worked for a real caring 
company with so many fine, 
helpful people, but after so 
long, you feel an urge to do 
something entirely differ- 
ent.” 

Hansen has been a mem- 
ber of the Masonic Lodge in 
David City since 1949 and 
for the past 12 years has 
also been active in a local 
theater group where he 
played the lead in a number 
of plays. His most recent 
role was in a play produced 
at the recently restored 
David City Opera House 
which was originally built 
in 1889. He is also a fishing 
and hunting enthusiast and 
in addition to rifle hunting, 
enjoys hunting with a bow 
and arrow. He has built a 
cabin on the Platte River to 
serve as a base for hunting 
and fishing excursions for 
he and his son. Located near 
Bellwood, the cabin is con- 
structed of old telephone 
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Lucille Lane had slightly 
over 38 years with LT&T 
when she retired January 
10, 1983. 

An equipment repair 
technician, she served 
nearly 29 years as an opera- 
tor before moving to Supply. 

“IT hate giving up work 
because I enjoy it,” Lane 
said, “but I am also looking 
forward to just staying 
home. The best thing about 
retirement will be not hav- 
ing to drive on the ice.” 

She joined the company 
as an operator in Weeping 
Water and in spite of a serv- 
ice break, earned nearly 14 
years there before coming to 
Lincoln as a long distance 
operator in Unit I in 1962. 

“I worked the night shift 
most of that time, because I 
enjoyed working those 
hours,” she said. 

In 1974 she transferred to 
the shop and held several 
positions there before be- 
coming an equipment repair 
technician. 

“T’ve enjoyed all three jobs 
with LT&T,” she said, “but 
the last one was my favorite. 
It was challenging and in- 
teresting and finding the 
trouble in a telephone set is 
fun.” 


Warren Nilsson retired 
February 2 from his job as 
test technician in Lincoln. 
Nilsson had worked at both 
Western Electric and Elgin 
Watch Co. before joining 
LT&T as an equipment re- 
pair technician in 1958. He 
later transferred to building 
operations, then after a brief 
break in service returned to 
LT&T as a shopman. He 
held a variety of jobs during 
his 22 years with the com- 
pany including janitor, 
equipment service attend- 
ant, warehouse attendant, 
COE technician and ware- 
house clerk. 

Nilsson, who built his own 
house in 1949, says that his 
first retirement project will 


be to remodel his home. 
Other retirement plans in- 
clude fishing with his son 
and grandson, traveling and 
spending more time on his 
hobby of entering drawing 
and writing contests. 


Merle Schneider, senior 
clerk in supply, retired Feb- 
ruary 1 with over 35 years in 
net credited service. 

Schneider joined the 
company as a warehouse- 
man in 1947, later became a 
COE technician in I&R and 
in 1970 returned to the 
warehouse as a senior clerk, 
the position he held at the 
time of his retirement. 

His immediate retirement 
plans include an extensive 
trip, first to visit a brother 
and a friend in Florida, then 
to Texas, Arizona and Calli- 
fornia. After returning to 
Lincoln in March for a 
grandson’s wedding, 
Schneider says he will just 
relax and “do what comes 
naturally.” 

“T’ve spent a lot of time in 
the darkroom.” he said. 

One of his responsibilities 
in printing services was 
running the press for in- 
house printing and before 
directory services was com- 
puterized, this meant print- 
ing the daily update of tele- 
phone numbers. 

Wynn said that retirement 
would mainly mean more 
time for his flower garden 
and restoring the antiques 
he and his wife collect. 

“The first thing I’ll prob- 
ably do,” he said, “‘is to fin- 
ish a remodeling project and 
do some repairs on the 
house.” 


Harvey Thober, senior 
clerk in Supply, retired Jan- 
uary 29 with 22 years of serv- 
ice with the company. 
Thober came to LT&T in 
1961 as a garage service- 
man, later became garage 
foreman and in 1968 was 
garage supervisor. In 1977 


he moved to Supply as a se- 
nior clerk. 

An enthusiastic gardener, 
he has large gardens at both 
his home and at the family’s 
vacation cabin in Crete 
which he says keep him 
busy during the spring and 
summer. In addition, he 
plans to spend more time 
with his hobbies, restoring 
engines and antiques. 

“Tf that doesn’t keep me 
busy, I have 4 grandsons 
and a granddaughter who 
will,” he said. 


Marion Wynn, senior clerk 
in printing services, ended a 
25-year career with LT&T 
when he retired January 11. 

Wynn came to the com- 
pany in July 1957 at the 
suggestion of his wife, Mary, 
who works in Customer 
Services. His first job was in 
the old Wire Chiefs de- 
partment. He later moved to 
printing services where he 
worked for nearly 11 years. 
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Service Anniversaries 


40 Years 


Francis E. Smith 
Lincoln 
40 years/Dec. 


35 Years 


Welden Duer 
David City 
35 years/Nov. 


Richard Fischer 
Plattsmouth 
35 years/Nov. 


Darryl Hunt 
Ashland 
35 years/Dec. 


Charles Minich 
York 
35 years/Dec. 


Loy Rhoades 
Lincoln 
35 years/ Dec. 


30 Years 


William Birdsley 
Plattsmouth 
30 years/ Dec. 


25 Years 


Shirley Masur 
Lincoln 
25 years’ Dec. 
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Donald Miller 
Lincoln 
25 years/Nov. 


LaVerne Pohlenz 
Beatrice 
25 years/Nov. 


Jerold Sievers 
Lincoln 
25 years/Nov. 


20 Years 


Carol Meedel 
Lincoln 
20 years/ Dec. 


Orvil Walton 
Lincoln 
20 years/Nov. 


15 Years 


William Malcolm 
Lincoln 
15 years/Nov. 


Lynn McCord 
Lincoln 
15 years Dec. 


Genevieve Wyatt 
Hastings 
15 years’ Nov. 


Doris Rico 
Lincoln 
15 years/Dec. 


10 Years 


Terry Arthur 
Lincoln 
10 years/Nov. 


David Baxter 
Lincoln 
10 years/Dec. 


Suzanne Robbins 
Lincoln 
10 years/Dec. 


Rick Sedersten 
Tecumseh 
10 years/ Dec. 


Debra Tonniges 
York 
10 years/ Dec. 


5 Years 


Joyce Hall 
Auburn 
5 years/ Nov. 


Tom Huddleston 
Lincoln 
5 years’ Nov. 


Mary Versaw 
Lincoln 
5 years/Nov. 


Also observing 
anniversaries: 


Car] Mischnick Kristie Plucknett 
Lincoln Lincoln 
35 years/Nov. 5 years/Nov. 


James Selko 
Lincoln 
35 years/Dec. 


Charles Olson 
Lincoln 
25 years/ Dec. 


Blane Rogacki 
Lincoln 
5 years/ Dec. 


Robin Schoonover 
Lincoln 
5 years/Nov. 


William Fifer 
Lincoln 
15 years/Nov. 


Annette Sutton 
Lincoln 
5 years/Nov. 


Mary Oglesby 
Lincoln 
15 years/Dec. 


Doris Rico 
Lincoln 
15 years/ Dec. 


Douglas Staehr 
Stromsburg 
15 years/Nov. 


Carol Hoyle 
Nebraska City 
10 years/ Dec. 


Richard Jacobson 
Nebraska City 
10 years/Nov. 


Gregory Nichelson 
Lincoln 
10 years/Nov. 


William 
Rockemann 

Lincoln 

10 years/ Nov. 


Bobette Schommer 
Lincoln 
10 years/Nov. 


Larry Starner 
Nebraska City 
10 years’ Dec. 


Douglas Brannin 
Lincoln 
5 years’ Nov. 


Betty Brown 
Lincoln 
5D years ‘Dec. 


Don Hagemoser 
Lincoln 
5 years / Dec. 


Virginia Hill 
Lincoln 
5 vears/ Nov. 


Robin Krehres 
Lincoln 
5 years Nov. 


Connie Nelson 
Lincoln 
5 years. Nov. 
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Look-a-like Directories 
Mislead Advertisers 


Not all directories with yellow 
pages are the Yellow Pages, 
warned the Lincoln Better Busi- 
ness Bureau (BBB) after several 
Lincoln firms received solicita- 
tions that resembled invoices for 
advertising space in a classified 
directory. 

Some firms receiving these solic- 
itations mistakenly assumed they 
were bills for ads in Lincoln Tele- 
phone’s Yellow Pages rather than 
a solicitation for a national yellow 
pages directory. 

The solicitations came from 
Classified Directory Publications, 
Inc., which publishes a yellow 
pages directory consisting of 412 
pages of alphabetized listings of 
businesses throughout the coun- 
try. 

According to the Better Business 
Bureau, after a Lincoln firm com- 
plained to the U.S. Post Office 
about the solicitation, the Buffalo 


(@) Lincoln 


Telephone 


P.O. Box 81309 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68501 


A +> ance nee : 
Address Correction Requestec 


Postal Inspector required the 
National Directory Publishers of 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. to include a 
disclaimer on the promotional 
“invoices” mailed out under the 
name of Classified Directory Pub- 
lications. The disclaimer reads, 
“This is not a bill. This is a solici- 
tation. You are under no obligation 
to pay unless you accept this 
offer.” 

Billings for Yellow Pages 
space in LT&T’s telephone direc- 
tory are always included on the 
customer’s regular telephone bill, 
according to LT&T Customer Serv- 
ices Director, Lyle Reighard. Any 
other bill or solicitation a customer 
receives is not for advertising in 
LT&T’s telephone book. 

Any customer who questions a 
bill for Yellow Pages advertising or 
the advertising items on their tele- 
phone bills should contact LT&T’s 
Marketing Department, 474-1138. 
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Whether the common garden var- 
iety known as “flags” or the regal 
hybrid that was once the symbol of 
French royalty, the beautiful Iris is 
popular with gardeners every- 
where. The flower on our cover was 
raised by LT&T employee Eugene 
Kalkwarf. 


(Photo by Ken Clinefelter.) 
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The Lincoln Telecommunications 
Company held its Annual Meeting 
on April 22, 1983. In his remarks to 
stockholders, President James E. 
Geist discussed deregulation, re- 
organization and other topics of 
interest to employees as well as 
stockholders. The text of Mr. Geist’s 
speech is reprinted in this issue's 
Comments. 


April 22, 1983 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


The period from January 1 of 19- 
83 through January 1 of 1984 is 
one that will be remembered as be- 
ing important in the deregulation 
process. 


Although deregulation began 
many years ago, it has been a 
somewhat fitful process during 
which many concepts were offered, 
but during which clear cut deci- 
sions and directions have come 


slowly. 


But on January 1, 1983, customer 
premise equipment was officially 
deregulated. On June 1, 1983, inside 
wire will be deregulated and local 
rates unbundled. And on January 
1, 1984, long distance access 
charges will be implemented. In 
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COMMENTS 


twelve months, three major por- 
tions of the telephone business will 
have been significantly restruc- 
tured. 


Deregulation of customer premise 
equipment is concerned with the 
telephone equipment you have in 
your homes and businesses. Simply 
stated, telephone equipment in our 
warehouse or in service prior to 
January 1, 1983 continues to be 
included in our rate base and sub- 
ject to regulation. Telephone 
equipment LIT&T purchases after 
that date will not be included in our 
regulated rate base and the respon- 
sibility for determining prices for 
the sale or lease of that equipment 
is ours. 


We intend to provide our custo- 
mers with pre-1983 inventory, at 
regulated rates, as long as it is feas- 
ible. But when we run out of a par- 
ticular item or when customers 
require equipment we do not have, 
we will purchase that equipment 
and make it available on a deregu- 
lated basis. 


We will make available a full 
range of maintenance and service 
capabilities to make this transition 
to deregulation as convenient as 
possible for our customers. At the 
same time, deregulation may 
require changes in the way we 
operate. 

On June Ist of this year the wire 


in a customer’s home or business 
will be deregulated. This includes 


the wire from the protector device, 
normally on the outside of the 
building, to and including the jacks 
or other devices to which the phone 
is connected. 

The effect of deregulation here is 
that the responsibility and cost of 
maintaining that wire is shifted 
from the telephone company to the 
customer. 


Again, in an effort to minimize 
the effect on our customers, we are 
offering maintenance contracts. 
For residential and single-party 
business customers, the cost is 50¢ 
per month. Their alternative is to 
hire LT&T at a flat rate of $40; hire 
another party to do the work or cus- 
tomers may repair the wiring 
themselves. 


LT&T will continue to install 
wire, sell wire and related equip- 
ment and we will provide do-it- 
yourself literature for customers so 
inclined. 


Another change on June 1 is the 
“unbundling” of local rates. What 
this word, unbundling, means is 
the local bill is separated into two 
parts. One portion is for local serv- 
ice and the other for what we have 
designated as the main telephone 
— that is, the telephone that has 
always been included in the 
monthly fee for local service. After 
June lst, a customer owning that 
main phone will receive a reduction 
in his monthly bill. 


And finally, monthly charges for 


other customer owned telephone 
equipment will be eliminated on 
June 1. Currently customers pay a 
reduced monthly fee for each tele- 
phone they own. 


On January 1, 1984, access 
charges for long distance service 
will be initiated. The FCC decision 
relating to access charges followed 
a five year investigation into inter- 
city long distance competition. 


The order requires telephone 
companies to bill access charges to 
intercity long distance carriers for 
the use of the local exchange. In 
addition, telephone companies 
must bill customers an access 
charge for the ability to originate 
and terminate long distance calls. 


The access charge to customers 
will probably be a flat rate falling 
between $2 and $4 per month as 
ordered by the FCC. The FCC order 
addresses only interstate charges 
but it 1s assumed similar state 
access charges will be required. 


By themselves, access charges 
will not necessarily result in addi- 
tional revenues but will redistribute 
the revenue requirement to custo- 
mers as well as long distance carri- 
ers. The thrust of all of these 
changes is to remove costs from 
intercity services. 


It would seem logical that long 
distance rates would go down as 
a result of these changes. Any de- 
crease or leveling of long distance 
rates will be a function of inflation 
and traffic volumes as well. 


On another subject, which you 
may have read about, the FCC has 
issued a schedule for accepting 
applications from telephone com- 
panies and private companies for 
cellular mobile radio licenses. Cel- 
lular mobile radio is a new concept 
which greatly expands and enhan- 
ces the current methods of provid- 
ing mobile radio services. The new 
frequencies made available by the 
FCC, combined with computerized 
switching techniques, make it pos- 
sible to offer mobile radio services 
to larger numbers of customers in a 
given area. At the same time we 
will substantially improve the qual- 


ity and marketability of that serv- 
ice. We plan to file our application 
late in 1983. 


For the past four years, we have 
had two distinct organizations 
serving business customers. One 
was the regulated marketing 
department of LT&T and the other 
was the non-regulated business divi- 
sion of our supply subsidiary. 


In creating the new subsidiary, 
LinTel Systems, we have merged 
those two organizations into one de- 
regulated entity which can serve 
business customers in our tra- 
ditional territory as well as outside 
of it. 


This action not only consolidates 
the business equipment thrust but 
it also frees LT&T’s Marketing 
Department to concentrate on the 
network services such as WATS, 
foreign exchange lines, data 
transmission, mobile telephone and 
paging. 

At the time we created LinTel 
Systems we also made a number of 
personnel changes which enhance 
our ability to operate in our new 
environment. 


Thomas Woods, III was ap- 
pointed Vice President of LinTel- 
com for Non-Regulated Subsidiar- 
ies. In this capacity he serves as 
President of LinTel Systems, Lin- 
coln Telephone Service and Supply 
and Alarm Systems of Nebraska. 
Jim Strand was appointed Vice 
President and General Manager of 
LinTel Systems; Jack Geist, Vice 
President and General Manager of 
Lincoln Telephone Service and 
Supply and Harry Alward con- 
tinues as Vice President and Gen- 
eral Manager of Alarm Systems of 
Nebraska. 


In addition, a number of LT&T 
employees have been hired by Lin- 
Tel Systems. 


Within the regulated subsidiary, 
LT&T, a number of changes were 
made as well, including the 
appointments of Frank Hilsabeck 
as Vice President, Corporate and 
Revenue Development and John 


Johnson as Marketing Director. 


One of the things we have con- 
firmed in the last few years, as 
deregulation evolved, is that pro- 
viding quality service at a reason- 
able cost is the key to success in 
any business — regulated or dereg- 
ulated. And further, as technology 
evolves, we must continue to invest 
in equipment which provides more 
services and more efficiency. 


In 1982, LT&T invested $35.3 mil- 
lion in capital expenditures. We 
installed two new digital, computer 
controlled central offices, buried 
1,000 miles of cable and converted 
twelve more offices to more efficient 
“0 plus” dialing for long distance. 


The 1983 capital improvement 
budget of $34.5 million is less than 
in 1982 primarily because we are 
completing the buried cable pro- 
gram begun a decade ago. Over 
13,000 miles of cable has been 
buried at a cost of over $36 million 
to bring improved service to rural 
customers. 


A new central office and digital 
switch will be placed into service at 
49th and Walker in Lincoln and a 
new central office will be built at 
48th and South. The 49th and 
Walker office will be connected to 
the 15th &“M” Building by fiber 
optic cable — the first installation 
of fiber optic cable by a telephone 
company in Nebraska. The 48th 
and South office will also use fiber 
optics when it is placed into service 
in 1984. 


In addition, digital switches will 
be placed into service in Beatrice, 
Plymouth, Plattsmouth and York. 


The equipment we are installing 
today has a number of advantages 
over that which it is replacing. 
More services are available to cus- 
tomers, which generate revenues 
for LT&T; it is easier to maintain; 
takes less space and is compatible 
with computers which greatly 
enhances data transmission. How- 
ever that created a problem — a 
surplus of employees. 


In anticipation of this condition 
we implemented a plan to reduce 
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the number of employees. First, we 
greatly reduced the hiring of 
employees from outside LT&T; 
second, current employees were 
transferred to fill vacancies and 
retraining programs developed; 
and third, employees in certain job 
classifications were offered an 
early retirement program. 


The result of these programs was 
a 3.9% reduction in the number of 
employees. 


All of these efforts will continue 
in 1983. In fact, the early retirement 
program has already been offered 
to non-management employees and 
a similar program will be offered 
for the first time to management 
employees. 

It is important to note that the 
reductions have occurred without 
laying off any employees. LT&T 
has operated since its inception on 
the principle that the company and 
the employees have a mutual 
responsibility to each other. We 
expect the best work the employee 
can give us and our customers, and 
the employee expects responsible 
leadership, good working condi- 
tions and a fair wage. 


The loyalty that has developed 
over the years has served our cus- 
tomers, employees and the com- 
pany well and is an important fac- 
tor as we reduce the size of our 


employee force. 
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An Industry in Transition 


Telco’s Gear Up to Meet Competition 


L982 was a time of transition for 
the telephone industry. Competi- 
tion, deregulation and American 
Telephone and Telegraph’s dives- 
ture of its operating companies cer- 
tainly had an impact on the way 
the Independent telcos did busi- 
ness. A year-end review of the 
industry by two leading publica- 
tions, Telephony and Telephone 
Engineering and Management 
(TE&M), indicate some slowing of 
growth, but both publications agree 
the industry continues to show 
strength as it gears to meet the 
challenges of a competitive envi- 
ronment. 


Construction, Equipment 
Budgets Slowing 


For example, one indicator of 
industry growth has always been 
the amount expended for capital 
construction and equipment. The 
combined 1983 construction ex- 
penditures for the Bell and Inde- 
pendent telephone companies is 
estimated at $21.9 billion—only 
slightly higher than in 1982. The 
Bell companies, however, will be 
spending $60.0 million less than in 
1982 and the Independents will be 
spending slightly more—an esti- 
mated $290 million—over 1982. 
Although construction and equip- 
ment spending will be up slightly 
for the Independents, most of the 
increase has been forecast by the 
top 5, who account for 75% of the 
Independent telephone industry’s 
gross plant investment, revenues 
and construction spending. Of the 
top 10 Independents, which in- 
cludes LT&T, 7 are planning an 
increase and 14 of the top 23 have 
forecast an increase. 

Construction spending for the 
industry as a whole is expected to 
increase by about $7.0 billion, but 
this estimate includes spending by 
the interconnects and their affil- 
iates and the six top specialized 


common carriers, as well as the Bell 
and Independent companies. 


The 1983 capital expenditures 
budget will cover the cost of 
upgrading central office equipment 
and conversion to digital/electronic 
equipment to allow expansion of 
services; construction of new cen- 
tral offices to meet expected growth, 
and improvements in station equip- 
ment and outside plant. Most Inde 
pendents are currently positioning 
themselves to operate in a new tele 
communications world of deregula- 
tion and strong competition. Elec- 
tronic equipment, which is essen- 
tial to meeting communications 
needs of the future, will absorb a 
large share of the capital improve- 
ment dollars. 


LT&T’s Improvements to 
Include New Central Offices 


LT&T’s construction expendi- 
tures descreased from over $37 mil- 
lion in 1981 to $35.3 million in 1982, 
and are estimated to decrease 2.3% 
in 19838 to $34.5 million. This 
decrease is primarily due to the 
completion, early in 1983, of the 
rural buried cable program. The 
company will allocate 6% of its cap- 
ital improvement budget to land 
and buildings; 62% to central office 
equipment; 26% to outside plant 
and 16% to other improvements. 


A new central office building and 
switch will be placed into service at 
49th and Walker in Lincoln and 
construction has begun on a new 
central office at 48th and South. 
Both offices will be connected to the 
downtown central office by fiber 
optic cable. Work will also continue 
at the existing office in Beatrice 
where a new digital, computer-con- 
trolled switch will be installed and 
new switches will be installed at 
Plymouth, Plattsmouth and York. 


After conversion of about 50,000 
stations during 1983, 40% of LT&T 
customers will be served electroni- 
cally. 


Other 1983 projects for LT&T will 
include Common Channel Signal- 
ing to the Lincoln Toll switch, pro- 
vision of mechanized Calling Card 
Service and the introduction of cen- 
tralized subscriber testing. 


Telco Growth Slowing 


Other figures also show a slow- 
ing down of the growth trend, 
which had been quite strong since 
1976. For example, Telephony re- 
ported that the growth in gross 
plant investment slid from 70% in 
1981 to 52% in 1983, even though 
there was still an overall dollar in- 
crease of $1.9 billion over the 1981 
plant investment. Operating reve- 
nues also fell, from an 89% growth 
rate in 1981 to 72% in 1982. 


Another traditional indicator of 
industry growth is the number of 
telephone sets owned by telephone 
companies. In 1980, the peak year, 
the Independents owned 34.6 mil- 
lion telephone sets. In 1982 they 
owned 344,000 fewer phones and by 
1983 a 2.5 million decrease is 
expected. The decrease in company 
owned sets is primarily a reflection 


Number of Telephones 
(000 omitted) 


Year-End Total Change 
1976 28,209 — 
1977 29,675 1,466 
1978 31,549 1,874 
1979 33,226 1,677 
1980 34,665 1,439 
1981 35,341 676 
1982 34,997° (344) 
Change 1976-1981 

7.132 = 25% of year-end ‘76 

1983 32,493° (2,504) 
Number of Independent 
Telephone Exchanges 

Year-End Total Change 
1976 11,040 — 
1977 11,045 5 
1978 11,053 8 
1979 11,050 (3) 
1980 11,040 (10) 
1981 11,086 46 
1982 11,090° 4 
Change 1976-1981 

46 = 0.004 of year-end 76 

1983 11,095° 5 


of the shift toward customer owner- 
ship of telephone sets. 


Another change in the industry 
has been the reduction in the 
number of Independent telcos. 
Those ranks have been slowly 
decreasing at a rate of 6% to 8% 
annually, and by 1982 had de- 
creased to 1,435 from a high of 
1,590 in 1976. 


Industry Employment Needs 
Are Changing 


Fewer telephone companies, 
combined with increased use of dig- 
ital technology and the conversion 
of most residences to modular plugs 
and jacks, has resulted in a less 
labor intensive industry. The total 
number of Independent telephone 
employees decreased in 1982 from 
197,200 to 195,700 and is expected 
to decrease again in 1983 to approx- 
imately 194,600 employees. LT&T, 
reflecting this industry-wide trend 
has had a slight decrease of 
employees each year since 1978. 
The company had 1,926 employees 
at the end of 1982, down from 2,004 
in 1981 and 2,078 in 1978, the peak 
year for employment. LT&T’s 
decrease, accomplished without 
layoffs, occurred through attrition, 
including early and normal retire- 
ment, and a freeze on hiring. 


Independent Telephone Company Statistics 


Investment of Gross Plant 
($000,000 omitted) 


Year-End Total Change 
1976 23,000 — 
1977 23,150 2,130 
1978 27,788 2,658 
1979 31,644 3,856 
1980 35,300 3,656 
1981 38,298 2,998 
1982 42,163" 3,865 
Change 1976-1981 

$15,298 = 67% of year-end '76 

1983 45,936°* a173 
Total Operating Revenues 
($000,000 omitted) 

Year-End Total Change 
1976 6,300 = 
1977 TANS 815 
1978 8,085 970 
1979 9,240 1,155 
1980 10,475 13235 
1981 12,206 120) 
1982 14,136" 1,930 
Change 1976-1981 

$5,906 = 94% of year-end '76 

1983 15,715’ 1,582 


LT&T Revenues Show Slight 
Increase 


At LT&T, revenues from tele- 
phone operations increased 6.4% 
over 1981 to $115,993,000. Local 
service revenue increased to 
$42,147,000 as compared to 
$40,992,000 in the previous year. 
The lower than usual increase of 
2.8% was caused, in part, by 
reduced growth in monthly rental 
revenue because of increased cus- 
tomer ownership of terminal 
equipment and by the slowdown in 
the economy, which resulted in 
fewer housing starts. 


Long distance revenue for LT&T 
increased 8.0% to $69,067,000 as 
compared to $63,948,000 in 1981. 


LT&T, which held a ninth place 
ranking in terms of operating 
revenues in 1981, dropped to 10th 
place in 1982, but still held an 
eighth place ranking in numbers of 
telephones in service. 


In the monthly stock report, 
which lists the Telco Stock Index 
for the top 24 Independents, the 
February stock index was 32.28 up 
2.26 from the previous month (Tele- 
phony, March 14, 1983). LT&T was 
one of the Independents showing a 
slight loss for the month and was 
down from 24% to 24%. @) 


Employes 

Year-End Total Change 
1976 160,000 — 
1977 167.000 7,000 
1978 179,000 12,000 
1979 190,000 11,000 
1980 194,000 4,000 
1981 197,200 3,200 
1982 195,700° (1,500) 
Change 1976-1981 

37,200 = 23% of year-end 76 

1983 194,600° (1,100) 
Number of Independent 
Telephone Companies 

Year-End Total Change 
1976 1,590 Ss 
1977 1,556 (34) 
1978 1,527 (29) 
1979 1,488 (39) 
1980 1,483 (5) 
1981 1,459 (24) 
1982 1,435" (24) 
Change 1976-1981 

(131) = (8%) of year-end ‘76 

1983 1,.415°* (20) 


“Estimated Source: USITA 


| Reprinted from TELEPHONY. January 10, 1983. Copyright 1983. Telephony Publishing Corp. 55 E. Jackson Blud. Chicago, IL 60604. 
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Reorganization 


LinTel Systems Inc. 


President 


Thomas C Woods, III 


Vice President & General Manager 
James W. Strand 


Sales Manager 
Rich McLaughlin 


Engineering Manager 
Dale Weaver 


Secretary 
Kim Troutt 


Rojean Johnston 


Account Executive 
Mary McGilvrey 


Sr. Account Executive Sr. Account Executive 
Financial Retail-Mfg. 
Dick Hobson Steve Edie 


Account Executive 
Dick Rasmussen 


Account Executive 
Dennis Parks 


Market Development Manager 
Interim Omaha Manager 


Service Supervisor 
Jim McGehee 


Account Executive 


Thrifty Call Manager 


Ted Sonderegger 
Walt Jensen 


Omaha Office Supervisor Account Supervisor 
Pat Kennedy Barbara Howhat 


Account Executive 
Eastern Territory 
Keith O'Brien 


Account Executive 
LaVonne Dorfmeyer 


Sr. Account Executive 
Lincoln Key & Territory 


Cindy Tyler 


Account Executive 
Keith O'Brien 


Cec Bruening 


Sales Representative 


Bob Lacy 


Brings LinTel Systems Into LinTelcom Family 


Once upon a time there was a sin- 
gle telephone company offering 
Lincoln and surrounding commun- 
ities end-to-end telephone service. 
That meant a basic black telephone 
set, a telephone network that pro- 
vided connections for local calls 
and eventually, a toll network that 
made it possible to call any tele 
phone anywhere in the world. 


Today, eight decades later, a cor- 
poration with a variety of subsi- 
diary companies serves Lincoln 
and surrounding communities with 
a large array of telecommunica- 
tions goods and services. This 
metamorphosis has occurred over 
the past several years with the 
most recent change made in March 
1983 when a new non-regulated 
subsidiary was established. 


The First Subsidiary 
Lincoln Telephone Service and 


Supply (LTS&S), was incorporated 
in 1978 as the first non-regulated 
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subsidiary of Lincoln Telephone 
Company (LI'&T). 


LTS&S and its retail arm, Busi- 
ness Communications and Compu- 
ter Services (BCCS), were estab- 
lished both in response to renewed 
competition and in preparation for 
deregulation in the industry. 
Because the new subsidiary was a 
non-regulated business it was able 
to market communications equip- 
ment beyond the borders of the 
LT&T territory and to respond more 
quickly to marketplace competition. 
LTS&S operated on a wholesale 
basis, selling communications, 
equipment and services to telcos 
and interconnect companies 
throughout Nebraska and sur- 
rounding states, while BCCS con- 
centrated on marketing business 
systems and provides alarm moni- 
toring services. 


Two years later, in February 
1981, the company went through a 
second phase of reorganization and 


established Lincoln Telecommuni- 
cations Company (LinTelcom) as a 
holding company and LT&T 
became its principle subsidiary. 
LTS&S also became a subsidiary of 
LinTelcom. 


In June of 1981, LinTelcom 
acquired its third subsidiary with 
the purchase of Alarm Systems of 
Nebraska. This subsidiary also 
operates as an unregulated busi- 
ness, markets and installs commer- 
cial and residential security com- 
munications systems and services 
in the retail market. Today LTS&S 
has expanded sales to 18 midwest- 
ern states. 


LinTelcom’s fourth subsidiary 
Midwest Telecommunications Cor- 
poration was established in the 
fourth quarter of 1981. A division of 
this corporation, known as Mid- 
West Monitoring, provides alarm 
monitoring services to security 
companies such as Alarm Systems 
of Nebraska. 


New Thrifty Call 
Service Launched 
by LinTel Systems 


I, addition to marketing busi- 
ness communications equipment, Lin- 
Tel Systems offers a new, low-cost 
long distance service through its 
Thrifty Call division. 

According to Vice President Jim 
Strand, LinTel Systems purchases 
WATS service and resells it in 
smaller “packages.” There are im- 
portant differences, however, that 
make Thrifty Call a more desirable 
service for many customers. 
Thrifty Call does not require a ded- 
icated line to make a call and calls 
can be made from any push button 
telephone, including public pay 
phones. Enhanced services such as 
billing control options make 
Thrifty Call especially attractive to 
businesses. 

Thrifty Call is available to all 
residential and business customers 
who are able to call either Lincoln 
or Omaha toll-free. The initial sign- 
up fee is $15, the monthly fee, $5 
and customers can save at least 
20% or more on each toll call made. 
Customers access the Thrifty Call 
system by calling a local telephone 
number, keying in their exclusive 
authorization codes and the 
number to be called. The call is 
then routed over WATS lines by 
switching equipment located at 
LinTel System’s Omaha office. 

The itemized billing process pro- 
vides customers with complete, 
accurate information on each call 
made. Separate account numbers 
may be shown on the billing to aid 
in allocating costs to individuals 
within a business or to a specific 
client account. 

Strand said “Thrifty Call has a 
big advantage over long distance 
services offered by our competitors 
because the call isn’t limited to cer- 
tain cities or areas. We are utilizing 
the toll network which reaches any 
telephone in the continental United 
States rather than limited systems 
used by some of our competitors. 
There is also an advantage over 
WATS lines, since any telephone 
within the Omaha-Lincoln area 

can be used to place a Thrifty 
Call.” 


EROS SORE ce a ee 


Consolidation for Greater 
Efficiency 


The most recent organizational 
change was the consolidation of 
Midwest Telecommunications, 
BCCS and portions of the LT&T 
Marketing Department into a sin- 
gle deregulated subsidiary, LinTel 
Systems. LinTel Systems is market- 
ing key systems and PABX’s to 
businesses and has begun offering 
a new, low cost long distance ser- 
vice called Thrifty Call. LT&T’s 
Marketing Department will con- 
tinue to serve single line business 
customers, market network services 
such as WATS, and sell and lease 
mobile telephones and pagers as 
well as residential network services 
and equipment. 


The LT&T marketing group has 
moved into new quarters at the 500 
building which already houses 
Customer Services’ executive offi- 
ces. LinTel Systems is located in the 
former LT&T Marketing offices at 
the Woodmen Building. 


Management and Personnel 
Changes Mades 


Prior to the recent reorganiza- 
tion, Thomas C. Woods, III served 
as Vice President, Resource Man- 
agement, for LT&T as well as Pres- 
ident of LIS&S. Following reorgan- 
ization, Woods left LT&T to become 
Vice President, Non-Regulated 
Subsidiaries of LinTelcom. In this 
capacity, Woods serves as President 
of LinTel Systems, LTS&S and 
Alarm Systems of Nebraska. 


James W. Strand, formerly Plan- 
ning Director at LT&T is now Vice 
President and General Manager of 
LinTel systems. 


Jack H. Geist, formerly Supply 
Director at LT'&T as well as Vice 
President of Lincoln Telephone 
Service and Supply is now Vice 
President and General Manager of 
the supply subsidiary. 


Harry Alward continues as Vice 
President and General Manager of 
Alarm Systems of Nebraska. 


A number of personnel changes 
have been made at LT&T as weil. 


Frank Hilsabeck, Formerly 
Revenue Requirements Director 
has been appointed Vice President, 
Corporate and Revenue Develop- 
ment, reporting to the President. He 
is responsible for the Planning and 
Revenue Requirements depart- 
ments and long range strategies 
related to improved network serv- 
ices and revenues of LT'&T. 


John Johnson, formerly Data 
Processing Director, was appointed 
Marketing Director for LT&T 
reporting to Senior Vice President 
Charles Arnold. Johnson is respon- 
sible for developing marketing 
strategies to promote the services 
and products of LT&T and for 
developing and marketing new 
services. 


Dan Hartman has replaced 
Johnson as Data Processing Direc- 
tor and continues to report to Senior 
Vice President and Controller 
Larry Connealy, and Larry Small 
has been appointed Supply Serv- 
ices Manager replacing Jack Geist. 
Small and Personnel Director Neal 
Westphal now report to the Senior 
Vice President and Controller as 
well. 


Bill Ashburn has been appointed 
to the new position of Business 
Relations Manager reporting to 
Charles Arnold. Ashburn 1s 
responsible for LT&T’s regulatory 
affairs as well as for relations with 
other telephone companies. 


Several other departmental 
changes were made as a result of 
the restructuring. The General 
Accounting Department under 
Larry Connealy, and the Internal 
Auditing Group have become a part 
of LinTelcom. In addition to these 
management changes, a number of 
former LT&T marketing and cus- 
tomer services employees have 
been transferred to LinTel Systems 


(see chart). 


Customers’ Needs Top Priority 


LinTelcom Systems and LT&T’s 
Marketing Department are operat- 
ing separately of each other, 
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Aitthough recent months have seen a 
great many changes throughout the 
company, many things will remain the 
same. LT&T will continue to operate as 
a regulated company under the Ne 
braska Public Service Commission 
and to offer both residential and busi- 
ness customers a wide variety of serv- 
ices in addition to basic exchange and 
long distance service. Some of those 
services are: 


WATS (Wide Area Telecommunica- 
tions Service), a network service that 
gives a quantity discount to customers 
who make substantial numbers of long 
distance calls. 

Telemarketing, a marketing disci- 
pline, combines telecommunications 
technology with management systems 
for sales and service to help LT&T’s 
customers increase revenue and 
decrease the expense of selling pro- 
ducts. 

Paging Service offers both tone 
pagers and tone/voice pagers to ena- 
ble customers to keep in touch even 
when away from their phones. 

Mobile Telephone Service pro- 
vides telephone service to customers 
on the move. 

Touch-Tone Service, a premium 
access line service. With touch-tone 
calling, rotary dial and pulse dialing 


although cooperation between the 
two groups is necessary in order to 
make the transition as easy as pos- 
sible for customers. 


“Tt’s important that employees in 
both groups understand their 
responsibility to our customers and 
recognize that customer needs are 
still top priority to both organiza- 
tions,” said Strand. 

For example, terminal equipment 


Wide Variety of Telecommunications Services Offered by LT&T 


techniques are replaced by push-but- 
tons and dual frequency dialing 
equipment providing the customer 
with faster, more convenient dialing. 


Custom Calling Services includes 
four enhanced services available to 
most customers within LT&T’s terri- 
tory: Call Waiting allows customers 
to answer a second call after putting 
the original caller on hold; Call For- 
warding allows customers to auto- 
matically transfer incoming calls to 
any other telephone; Three-Way Call- 
ing enables customers to add a third 
party to an established connection; 
and Speed Calling permits customers 
to place calls to frequently dialed 
numbers by dialing only one or two 
digits. 

Universal Emergency Service 
(911), a universal telephone number 
which provides direct public access to 
government agencies such as police, 
fire or ambulance service. 


Remote Call Forwarding enables 
customers to receive at their locations, 
through the switched network, calls 
dialed in a distant city as local seven- 
digit numbers. 


Calling Card Service allows cus- 
tomers to direct dial operator assisted 
calls at reduced rates. 


leased from LT&T in the past will 
be grandfathered and maintenance 
will still be provided by LT&T. If 
new equipment is added, LinTel 
Systems will handle the arrange 
ments. Initially, systems sold by 
LinTel Systems will be maintained 
by LT'&T’s personnel on a contract 
basis. 


“This business is very much at 
arms length from LT&T,”’ com- 


Community Information Serv- 
ices enables callers to dial an adver- 
tised local number and hear pre- 
recorded announcements of public 
interest such as time, temperature and 
weather. 

Directory Services includes local 
directory assistance and white pages 
listing of telephone numbers as well as 
the Yellow Pages business directory. 
The Yellow Pages directory provides 
customers with a shopping guide and 
local advertisers with a universal 
means of reaching customer attention. 

Coin Telephone Service, a public 
service that makes coin telephones 
easily accesible to customers. 

Data Processing Services 
includes: Color Graphics for develop- 
ing multi-colored charts and graphs on 
LT&T’s interactive terminal; Custom 
Software Programming developed 
to fit the customer’s specific needs; 
Off-Site Magnetic, Tape and Disk 
File Storage and Computer Output 
Transfer to Microfiche for custom- 
ers’ record storage. 

Phone Centers where customers 
can pick up their own telephones and 
save on service charges. The Phone 
Centers also carry a large assortment 
of decorator telephones and other tele- 
communications supplies for residen- 
tial and business customers. 


mented Woods. ‘‘However, if a cus- 
tomer calls about leased equipment, 
we can handle the transaction on 
LT&T’s behalf. And if customers 
call about new systems, LT&T will 
refer the call to us.” 


“Our goal with the subsidiaries is 
to be competitive in the market- 
place,” he continued. “We want to 
be able to come in with the best 
price and make the sale.” ©) 


WHAT SHOULD | SAY IF MY NEIGHBOR ASKS ? 


I get paid on the first of the 
month and like to pay my Obills 
then. But my telephone bill comes 
in about the 19th and is due 5 days 
later on the 24th. If I wait 6 or 7 
days longer to pay my phone bill, I 
receive overdue notices and threats 
to stop service and I’m told my 
credit rating is low because of “slow 
payment”. Other businesses allow 


at least 30 days for payment. Why 
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doesn’t the Phone Company? 


If your payment fell due on our 
normal billing cycle that ended on 
the 11th day of the month, you 
would be receiving your bill on 
approximately the 16th with pay- 
ment due on the 26th of that month. 
If your payment was not received 
by that date, on the 27th of the 
month a denial notice would go out 


telling you that if payment was not 
received within 10 days your serv- 
ice would be discontinued. 


However, if you are paid on the 
last day of the month and you wish 
to pay all your bills on that date, 
you could call our business office 
and we would normally make spe- 
cial arrangements for payment of 


the bill. 


New Board Members 


Smith 


Acklie 


Duane W. Acklie, an 
attorney, is President and Chief 
Executive Officer of Crete Carrier 
Corporation based in Lincoln, Ne 
braska and Chairman of the Board 
of Shaffer Trucking, Inc., New 
Kingston, Pennsylvania and the 
Bank of Norfolk, Norfolk, 
Nebraska. He is also a member of 
the board of Idle Wild Foods, Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts; Hawkeye 
Bank Corporation, Des Moines, 
Iowa; and First National Lincoln 
Corporation and Bankers Life 
Nebraska, both of Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 


He graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska-Lincoln where he 
received his Bachelor of Science 
and law degrees and served in the 
Counter Intelligence Corps in 
Europe. 


Acklie is a member of the Lin- 
coln, Nebraska and American Bar 
Assogiation, the Motor Carrier 
Lawyers Association, the Nebraska 
Highway Commission and the 
board of directors of the University 
of Nebraska Foundation, Nebraska 
Wesleyan University and Bryan 
Memorial Hospital. 


William C. Smith is Pres- 
ident and Director of First National 
Lincoln Corporation in Lincoln, 
Nebraska and a member of the 
board of Bankers Life Nebraska, 
Farmers Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany of Nebraska and the Minne 
sota Gas Company of Minneapolis. 


Smith graduated from the 


University of Nebraska-Lincoln 
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and then joined the Continental 
National Bank. After its merger 
with the First National Bank, he 
was named President in 1969 and 
became Chief Executive Officer 
in 1976. 


Smith is a member of the Amer1- 
can Bankers Association, the 
American Institute of Bankers and 
is serving his second term on the 
Executive Council of the Nebraska 
Bankers Association. He is also a 
member of the board of the Lincoln 
Foundation, the Nebraska Histor1- 
cal Society and President of the 
Lincoln Chamber Industrial Devel- 
opment Corporation. He has been 
active in the University of Nebras- 
ka Foundation, serving as invest- 
ment advisor and a member of the 


board. @) 


President Elected 


The board of directors of the Lin- 
coln Telecommunications Com- 
pany (LinTelcom) have elected 
Thomas C. Woods, Jr., Chairman 
and Chief Executive Officer of Lin- 
Telcom and of its principal subsid- 
iary, The Lincoln Telephone and 
Telegraph Company (LT&T). 
James E. Geist was elected Presi- 
dent of both companies. 


Thomas C. 
Woods, Jr. grad- 
uated from the 
University of 
Nebraska-Lin- 
coln and served 
as a paratrooper 
with the U.S. 
" Field Artillary in 

World War II. He 
has been President of LIT'&T since 
1958 and President of LinTelcom 
since 1981. 


Woods 


Heis also Chairman of the Board 
of Sahara Coal Company, Inc.; 
President of the Woods Charitable 
Fund, Ine. and a director of Wood- 
men Accident and Life Company 
and the First National Lincoln 
Corporation. 


Woods is a trustee of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska Foundation and a 
member of the Lincoln Foundation, 
the Council on Foundations and 
the Lincoln and United States 
Chambers of Commerce. 


James E. Geist 
graduated from } 
the University of 
Nebraska-Lin- 
coln and served | 
in the United | 
States Air Force. gag 
He joined LT&T 

in 1947 and has 
held a variety of 
positions. He was appointed Per- 
sonnel Director in 1968; Assistant 
to the Vice President and Personnel 
Director in 1972; Vice President- 
Operations and member of the 
Board of Directors in 1973 and 
Executive Vice President in 1976. 


— . 


Geist 


He is a member of The Lincoln 
Foundation Advisory Committee; 
the governor’s task force on Com- 
munications and Information 
Technology; the Board of Trustees 
of Bryan Memorial Hospital and a 
director and past president of the 
United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association. Geist is also 
past president of the Downtown 
Kiwanis Club and the Lincoln 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Both Woods and Geist are 
members of the Frank H. Woods 
Telephone Pioneer Association and 
the Independent Telephone Pioneer 


Association. 
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Last 
of Old Stromberg-Carlson 
PBX Boards Removed 
from Service, Put 
in Pioneers Collection 


Lug regarded with affection by a 
Lincoln motel owner, the last of 
LT&T’s Stromberg-Carlson PBX 
boards was removed from service 
last year, lovingly restored to its 
original appearance by Bob Stall 
and donated to the Frank H. Woods 
Pioneers Association’s historical 
collection. 


The old manually operated cord 
board had four trunks and 60 sta- 
tions. At one time, LT&T had 36 of 
these reliable boards in service. 


The restored board was first put 
in service in 1949 at Hastings for 
the Public Power district. In 1952 it 
was moved to KOLN in Lincoln 
and in 1957 to the Buffalo Motel in 
the same city. Because the motel 
owner was fond of it and didn’t 
want to part with it, LT'&T kept the 
board operating for years. 


“Sometimes we had to scrounge 
for parts and even have some minor 
ones made,” commented Jim Lan- 
denberger, Supply Manager. The 
board was finally removed from 
service last May. 


Today, PBX boards of this type 
have been replaced by automatic 
PBX switchboards which permit 
motel patrons to dial both local and 
long distance calls directly from 
their rooms. Because approxi- 
mately 90 percent of these calls are 
now placed by credit card, there is 
little need for a PBX operator to be 
involved in placing the calls. 


s 


Now a part of history, the Stromsberg-Carlson PBX board recently restored by Bob Stall will go into 


the Pioneers collection. 


Stall, with the help of Dale 
Weaver, also restored another old 
Stromberg board recently after it 
was sold to a local Lincoln bar. One 
of the company’s older Strombergs, 
it had originally been in the Agron- 
omy building at UNL and was 
removed when the University put 
in a Centrex system some years 
ago. 


Restoration of the old cord boards 
is a labor of love for Bob Stall, who 
last year observed his 40th anni- 
versary with the company. 


“At one time, we had a reputation 
for having such a lot of good tele- 
phone men that we were sort of a 
proving ground for Automatic Elec- 
tric switchboards,” he said. “In 
addition to the 50-board and 30- 
board AE’s, we had Kellogs, Leich 
and the Stromberg-Carlsons. We’ve 
still got the prints down here that 


show how to wire all those old 
boards.” 


Restoration included putting in 
new cords, polishing the brass 
trunk jacks and station jacks, using 
lamp black to polish the face of the 
board and relacquering and polish- 
ing the wood. 


“That Merle Sherman, he was 
good with lacquer,’ commented 
Stall. “They sure don’t make them 
like those old boards, anymore.” 


Restoring the old cordboards has 
become a hobby with Stall, who 
said that at one time he had 
acquired and restored a number of 
them but either sold or gave them 
away after he had them in working 
condition. 

“T don’t have room to keep them 


around, but just like working on 
them,” he said. 


Waltke New Area Manager at 
Fairbury 


Willard Waltke has been 
named Area Manager at Fairbury 
replacing Mike Danaher who retired 
January 28. Prior to assuming his new 
position, Waltke had been exchange 
manager at Stromsburg for the past 9! 


years. 
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Waltke has nearly 22 years of service 
with LT&T. He joined the company in 
1961 and worked in Tecumseh for 9 
years before becoming exchange man- 
ager in Stromsburg in 1973. 

In addition to his duties as exchange 
manager, he was active in a number of 
community organizations and served 
on the executive board of the Stroms- 


burg Commercial club, on the church 
council of the Salem Lutheran Church, 
has been a junior deacon of the local 
Masonic lodge, and is currently on the 
board of directors of the Rayan Hill 
Country Club, chairman of the board of 
the Airport Authority and secretary- 
treasurer of the Stromsburg Flying 
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Home of the first telephone exchange in Surprise, this stone building now houses the Post Office. 


Modern Communications 
System Comes to Surprise 


ir 


Attesting to the antiquity fo the town, this cornerstone at the Methodist Church was lIaid out only a 
year after Nebraska became a State 
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Looking west on the town’s main street is the Central office exchange built in the late 40's by LT&T, 
adjacent to the original Surprise telephone’exChange which now houses the Post Office. 


No longer must LT&T’s Surprise 
customer ask for whom the tele- 
phone tolls. Thanks to the installa- 
tion of a new switching system, 
customers within the Surprise 
exchange now boast a telecommun- 
ications service comparable to any 
large urban community, including 
the advantages of single-line ser- 
vice. 


A former resident, Susan 
Rediger, who grew up on a farm 
near Surprise, recalls what the 
time-honored multi-party line 
meant to customers. 


“Ours was two long rings, which 
you had to tell apart from two short, 
a long and a short, and so on. You 
got good at picking out your own, 
but the telephone never stopped 
ringing. And when someone else 
wanted to get on, your conversa- 
tion was interrupted by an irate 
clicking.” 


The conversion to a modern, state- 
of-the-art digital switching system 
was a part of LT&T’s ten-year pro- 
gram to upgrade equipment in rural 
areas in order to provide customers 
with the option of one-party service. 


Surprise residents had been serv- 
iced for many years by an electro- 
mechanical step-by-step system 
with a capacity for 100 lines. After 
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106 customers within the exchange 
stated their preference for single- 
line service over 4-party service, 
however, the company began con- 
sidering the options available for 
increasing capacity by upgrading 
the central office equipment there. 


According to Dennis Heidbrink, 
engineering general manager, 
equipment, some of the options 
included a larger capacity electro- 
mechanical switch or routing to the 
next town six miles away. The first 
option was considered a band-aid 
approach, and the second would 
have required costly underground 
cable to the neighboring exchange. 
Another option, which was finally 
selected, was to upgrade to a digital 
switch which would not only pro- 
vide the needed capacity, but would 
also enable customers within the 
exchange to have all the features 
normally found only in a much 
larger exchange serving an urban 
area. These include call forwarding 
and call waiting as well as push 
button telephone service. In addi- 
tion, the Harris RX 131 DP Rural 
Electronic Exchange system (REX) 
finally selected permits such fea- 
tures as designating station phones 
as one of ten classes of service—re- 
tricting unsupervised stations, for 
example, to local calls only. The 
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The Community Hall located on the north bank of the Blue River, is the center of most of the town’s 
activities. 


result is both better customer serv- 
ice and increased revenue potential 
for the company. 


In addition to its ability to offer 
advanced central office services, the 
Harris REX was the obvious choice 
because it was compact enough to 
fit within the existing housing 
structure that had contained the 
step-by-step equipment. The REX 
system is also relatively low in cost, 
compatible with standard (CMA) 
toll signaling and is extremely fail- 
ure resistant due to redundant cir- 
cuitry. 
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The new Harris REX switch shown off by Ralph 
Steward, Network Engineer, General Equipment, 
and Cecil Bacon, COE Supervisor, provides 
Surprise with a capacity & times greater than the 
old step-by-step it replaced, but requires much 


less space. 


The system was purchased last 
August and the next two months 
were spent in installing and test- 
ing. The cutover occurred at 5 a.m. 
November 4 without any interrup- 
tion in service. With the cutover, 
Surprise became one of the last 
exchanges in the territory to get 
one-party service. Other rural 
exchanges still to be cut over as 
LT&T completes its 10 year upgrad- 
ing of rural telephone service to 1- 
and 4-party service are Clatonia, 
Dorchester and Plymouth. The cost 
of the Surprise project, including 
equipment, labor and testing, was 
approximately $110,000. @) 
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Paul Ehlers, COE, tests out the new switch and 


finds everything in working order 
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Batol. PEON Plans. Offer 


Papa wants a new car—Mama 
wants a trip to Hawali—Junior 
wants a motor boat and Sister 
needs college tuition. And 
Grandma and Grandpa just want 
a comfortable retirement. Most 
American families have what you 
could term the “Great American 
Dream List.’”’ How do most fami- 
lies hope to finance that dream 
list? By saving a portion of their 
take-home pay in one form or 
another. 


Another thing most families 
have in common, however, is the 
difficulty in saving for their future 
dreams when present needs are so 
demanding. After the butcher, the 
baker and the candlestick maker, 
and the mortgage holder and the 
utility company and the gas man, 
etc., etc., etc., all get their share, 
there doesn’t seem to be much left 
to pay the savings account. The 
answer for many employees is an 
automatic payroll deduction that 
allows them to put money in some 
kind of savings before the pay- 
check is ever received. 


“Saving a small amount on a 
regular monthly basis is a rela- 
tively painless way to save,” 
commented Personnel Director 
Neal Westphal. 


Payroll deductions not only pyro- 
vide a convenient and less painful 
way to save, they also offer 
employees some good bargains. 
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Stock Purchase Plan — A Good 
Bargain 


Take for example, the Employee 
Stock Purchase Plan. As an 
employee, you are eligible to pur- 
chase LT&T common stock at a dis- 
count of 15% off the market price. 
And what’s more, you don’t have to 
pay a broker’s fee. The stock can be 
purchased in either of two ways: by 
a regular payroll deduction (min- 
imum of $10 per pay period), or by 
an optional cash payment (min- 
imum of $100 each purchase and a 
maximum of $3,000 in any calendar 
quarter). Under the plan, any divi- 
dends you earn are re-invested in 
the purchase of additional stock. 
When you retire, several options are 
available to you: you can sell the 
entire stock account at current 
market prices; keep the stock and 
receive the dividends in regular 
quarterly payments, or keep the 
stock and continue re-investing the 
dividends in the purchase of addi- 
tional stock. Stock purchases after 
you retire, however, will be at a 5% 
discount rather than the 15% dis- 
count allowed active employees. 


Co-op Offers Savings, IRA 
Accounts 


The Lincoln Telephone Employes 
Cooperative Credit Association (Co- 
op) provides another convenient 
way for you to save. Regular pay- 
roll deductions deposited to your 
account in the Co-op currently earn 


8% interest. The deposit account 
compares with passbook savings at 
a bank, but the rate is generally 
slightly higher than most passbook 
savings, according to Co-op Super- 
visor Lydia Spomer. There is no 
limit to the amount that may be 
deposited and you can also make 
cash deposits at any time in addi- 
tion to the regular payroll deduc- 
tions which are taken out of your 
paycheck 24 times a year. Any, or 
all, of the savings can be with- 
drawn at any time. According to 
Spomer, the average Co-op payroll 
deduction is $46 per pay period or 
$92 per month. 


The Co-op also offers regular 
money market certificates for cash 
deposits. These include six-month 
certificates, which require a min- 


Saving More Attractive 


Saul factors have made saving 
more attractive today than in recent 
years: 


—the slowing of inflation has dimin- 
ished the erosion of dollars saved. 
—tax deductions such as IRA which 
defer tax liability until retirement 
when the rate is generally lower. 
—more favorable interest rates and 
more “bargains” available for the 
saver who shops carefully for the 
best return on dollars saved. 

—the slowdown in the cost of living 
which means that for most families, 
more dollars are available to save. 


The uncertain economy has also 
made most Americans take a new 
look at the importance of saving. 
The continuing high rate of interest 
has encouraged a new pay-as-you-go 
philosophy since using cash to pay 


for major purchases such as a house, 
car or household furnishing and 
appliances can allow you to avoid 
interest payments and realize a con- 
siderable saving on the net purchase 
cost. 


The current recession has also 
stimulated a new interest in saving 
for future security. As job uncer- 
tainty increases, those families with 
nest eggs have far greater security to 
cushion job loss or salary cuts. 


The increasing trend toward ear- 
lier retirement has encouraged more 
people to rely on savings to provide 
more options about retirement choi- 
ces. 
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imum deposit of $10,000, and 30- 
month market certificates, which 
require a $500 minimum deposit. 
Both earn interest at the current 
money market rate. 


In addition, IRA accounts admin- 
istered by the Co-op can be 
deducted on a regular basis from 
your paycheck. The minimum 
deduction for an IRA account is $25 
per pay period, although a deduc- 
tion of $83.33 per pay period or 
$166.66 each month would be 
required to reach the maximum 
$2,000 income tax deduction 
allowed for an IRA account. IRA 
accounts are deposited in either 18- 
month variable rate certificates 
which earn interest at the current 
money market rate, or IRA 
accounts of $500 or more could also 
be placed in 30-month fixed rate 
certificates to earn a slightly higher 
rate. 


During the last quarterly meeting 
of the Cooperative Association, the 
by-laws were amended to permit 
spouses of employees to make de- 
posits to an IRA account through 
the Co-op. 


U.S. Savings Bonds Up Yield 


LT&T also supports the U.S. Sav- 
ings Bond payroll deduction pro- 
gram. You can designate any 
amount to be withheld from each 


pay check for the purchase of sav- 
ings bonds. When the account 
accumulates enough to purchase a 
bond, the bond is then sent directly 
to you. There is no maximum limit 
on the amount that may be with- 
held for Savings Bonds. 


During recent inflationary years 
bonds had lost much of their appeal 
as ameans of saving because of the 
relatively low (7.5 percent) fixed 
rate of return. Now, however, Series 
EE savings bonds purchased after 
November 1, 1982 offer an interest 
rate based on 85% of the average of 
marketable five-year Treasury 
securities. This rate is adjusted 
every six months throughout the 
five-year period. For example, the 
current rate, effective through April 
30, 1983, will earn an annual rate of 
11.09 percent. After April 30, the 
rate will be computed again for the 
next six-month period. While some 
money market or NOW accounts 
may pay as high a yield, they won’t 
be guaranteed for six months and 
will usually require an investment 
of at least $2,500. A bond can be 
purchased for as little as $25 and 
has a face value of $50 at maturity, 
assuming the minimum 7.5 percent 
yield. Bonds are also available with 
face values of $75, $100, $200, $500, 
$1,000, $5,000 and $10,000. Pur- 
chase price for these is one half the 
face value. 


IRA 
RETIREMENT CALCULATOR 


How much will your IRA be worth at age 65? 


ANNUAL LUMP SUM CONTRIBUTION 


$500.00 


$215,832 
$ 17,500 


IRA VALUE 
INVESTMENT 


IRA VALUE 
INVESTMENT 


$120,666 
$ 15,000 


IRA VALUE 
INVESTMENT 


$ 66,667 
$ 12,500 


IRA VALUE 
INVESTMENT 


$ 36,026 
$ 10,000 


IRA VALUE 
INVESTMENT 


$ 18,640 
$ 7,500 


IRA VALUE 
INVESTMENT 


$ 3,176 
$ 2,500 
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$1000.00 
$431,663 
$ 35,000 


$241,333 
$ 30,000 


$133,334 
$ 25,000 


$ 72,052 
$ 20,000 


$ 37,280 
$ 15,000 


$ 6,353 
$ 5,000 


$1500.00 
$647,495 
$ 52,500 


$361,999 
$ 45,000 


$200,000 
$ 37,500 


$108,079 
$ 30,000 


$ 55,920 
$ 22,500 


$ 9,529 
$ 7,500 


$2000.00 
$863,327 
$ 70,000 


$482,665 
$ 60,000 


$226,668 
$ 50,000 


$144,105 
$ 40,000 


$ 74,559 
$ 30,000 


$ 12,706 
$ 10,000 


There is also a minimum rate of 
7.5% which must be paid even if the 
five-year Treasury average drops 
dramatically. 


Christmas Club Checks Helpful 
for Holidays 


Another way in which you can 
save through a payroll deduction 
plan is the Christmas Club. 
Christmas Club accounts are de- 
posited with a local Lincoln bank 
and earn 514 percent interest. You 
must sign up by September 15 to 
participate in the Christmas Club 
and deductions begin with the 
October pay check, running 
through the following September. 
Checks for the full amount saved, 
plus interest, are automatically 
sent to you in November in time for 
Christmas shopping. 


“We make these various savings 
opportunities available because we 
feel that it is important for 
employees to take a direct share in 
providing for their future security,” 
Westphal commented. “LT&T has a 
good pension plan and that, com- 
bined with Social Security and 
some savings, will provide a com- 
fortable retirement. None of the 
three alone, however, would be 
adequate. And of course, the more 
you save, the better off you're going 
to be when retirement does come.” 


@) 
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Late spring brings a riot of color to the Iris beds in Kalkwarf's yard. 


To Catch a Rainbow 


lris Growing Is the 


by Ken Clinefeiter 


kL was a casual visit to an iris 
grower’s garden at Murdock, 
brought about by an invitation 
from a relative. But it had a pro- 
found effect on Eugene J. Kalk- 
warf, LT&T test technician. 


Today, six years after that visit, 
Gene has 300 different named var- 
ieties of iris, plus 200 unnamed see- 
dlings growing on the 1'4 acres of 
ground surrounding his home at 
the west edge of Emerald. Heis also 
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Best Hobby 


a member of the American Iris 
Society, president of the Lincoln 
Iris Society, and an active partici- 
pant in iris shows and exhibits. 


Seated with his wife, Dorothy, in 
the comfortable living room at their 
home, Gene recalled his first expo- 
sure to a professional iris garden in 
full bloom. “It was a shock to go out 
there and see so many different 
colors! We bought some that year.” 
Gene explained that he had grown 


iris before, but only a few and ina 
limited range of colors. 


A little later he sent for eight 
more iris from a garden in Oregon 
and a couple of years after that he 
returned to the Murdock garden 
and bought some more. 

Leaning forward in his chair, 
Gene told: 

“T had lost some with rot and I 
got to thinking if I was going to 
grow iris, I ought to find out some- 
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thing about them. About that time I 
became acquainted with Al Ens- 
minger (A Lincoln iris hobbyist). 
He introduced me to the American 
Iris Society and to iris really,” said 
Gene, mentioning a visit to the 
Ensminger garden on Memorial 
Day 1979. 


Gene’s wife, Dorothy, broke in, 
“By the time we left there, this one 
(she jerked a thumb towards Gene) 
was hooked and then some!” 


Gene is the iris grower, but both 
the Kalkwarfs are “hooked” on iris. 
Dorothy stepped to a bookshelf and 
pulled down a huge reference book. 
Turning easily to the place she 
sought, she read out some informa- 
tion about the colorful flower. “Iris 
comes from the Greek word for 
rainbow.” She read on, giving the 
information that iris is the “fleur de 
lis” or “flower of the lily” which 
was the emblem of the kings of 
France. It dates from 1500 B.C. and 
was depicted on the scepter of the 
ancient Egyptian rulers. 


“There are iris societies all over 
the world. We’ve met people from 
Africa, Australia, New Zealand, 
England, Canada. . .” she said. 


Iris season starts about the first 
of May and continues for six to 
eight weeks, perhaps until late 
June. “Our standard dwarf bearded 
iris are the first to bloom and the 
big season is in May. Memorial 
weekend is the time for the tall 
bearded iris,” Gene said. A few var- 
leties bloom in the fall. 


“Iris breeders are working on de- 
veloping re-bloomers that bloom 
both in the spring and in the fall. 
They’ve had some in warmer cli- 
mates bloom three times!” he 
exclaimed. 


Perhaps it was natural for Gene 
to be attracted to iris growing. “I 
was born and raised on a farm and 
I like to piddle in the dirt,” he 
chuckled. Mrs. Kalkwarf com- 
mented that he raises two vegetable 
gardens, one at home and one at 
her mother’s place and also tends 
an orchard. “In summer, he often 
works late—outside under yard 
hights,” she revealed. 
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When the new iris catalog arrives, activity stops at the Kalkwarf house while Dorothy and Eugene 


select new varieties for their garden. 


Kalkwarf is far more involved in 
the growing of iris than an ordi- 
nary gardener. He has indeed 
“learned something” about the 
colorful flowers. 


Leaning forward in his chair 
Gene gestures expressively as he 
tells about growing and hybridiz- 
ing Iris. 

Irises are grown from rhizomes, 
which Kalkwarf describes as “the 
bulb” of the plant. The rhizome 
sprouts roots and sends up the 
spear-like leaves of the iris, forming 
plants. The plants multiply from 
this original rhizome and all plants 
generated by this means will bloom 
“true” — have a distinctly recog- 
nizable blossom. Gardeners buying 
named varieties buy the rhizome or 
plant. 


But irises also produce seeds and 
can be grown from seed. This pro- 
cess produces new varieties but is a 
little complicated for an ordinary 
gardener. 


Gene is no ordinary gardener. He 
breeds iris, selecting his crosses “‘by 
guesswork and color.” He says, 
“Maybe I’ll be trying to improve a 
yellow iris in order to get a better 
flower stalk and substance. I might 
pick two yellows and maybe cross 


both ways.” That is, he might take 
the pollen from one blossom and 
fertilize the pistil on another and 
then do just the reverse. As soon as 
he has completed pollenizing them, 
he tags the stalk with the breeding 
information. 


“Then you wait,” he commented. 


By about mid August he picks the 
pods before they dry and break, 
transfers the seeds and the stalk 
tag to an envelope marked with 
cross information and stores the 
seed in a box on top of his refrigera- 
tor, a place where it is warm and 
dry. 


About mid October he plants the 
seeds in rows, identifying them 
with a metal tag inscribed with 
India ink. 


He covers them with an inch or 
two of pine needles and waters 
them every day up to freezing, then 
increases the covering. The follow- 
ing March he removes most of the 
covering, waters lightly and by mid 
April the new iris start coming up. 
By mid July he’s ready to trans- 
plant the new iris, setting them in 
rows and to continue his wait. It 
isn’t until the second year that new 
iris produce their first blooms. 

The process takes lots of 
patience. “I might make 10 crosses 
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of some varieties to get two seed 
pods,’ Gene comments. On the 
other hand, sometimes a ‘bee pod’ 
appears — a natural pollenization 
by insects. 

But Gene is far more involved in 
the iris hobby than simply growing 
and breeding the flowers. As his 
interest in growing and learning 
about the flowers developed, so did 
his interest in iris organizations. 

“We had a local club in Lincoln, 
but not an active organization,” 
related Kalkwarf. “In the fall of 
1979 a Lincoln Iris Society was 
organized and last year we decided 
to have our first sanctioned show.” 
The event was held on the Gateway 
mall, where a year earlier the group 
had an informal exhibit. 

“T became a member in 1979 and 
the following year was elected vice 
president,” he said. This year he is 
president. His association with the 
organization hasn’t been as a mere 
figurehead. He made all of the 
vases for the iris show, construct- 
ing them out of lengths of PVC 3/4- 
inch pipe, sealed with a cork and 
Elmer’s glue, and mounting these 
containers in a drilled base. “The 
cost was 18 cents per vase,” said 
Gene with a pleased smile on his 
face. 

All of the Iris Society members 
help maintain the six beds of an iris 
garden at the University Agricultu- 
ral campus near the northeast 
corner of the Nebraska Center for 
Continuing Education at 33rd and 
Holdredge streets. Members, 
including the Kalkwarfs, contribute 
and set out iris and work in the 
gardens in the evenings. 

The Kalkwarfs have attended 
three national conventions in the 
past three years. But this year the 
will be at a regional convention at 
Sioux Falls, S.D. which will be held 
at the same time as the National. 

“T think the interest in iris is 
increasing. I think a lot of people 
haven't known of the great variety 
in iris,’ Gene observed. He’d like to 
introduce everybody to the beauty 
of an iris garden in full bloom. 


“One of the reasons I grow iris is 
to show them,” Kalkwarf emphas- 
ized, adding, ‘““‘We don’t have to be 
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Kalkwarf, 1983 President of the Lincoln Chapte 
commemorating the Society's founding in 1920. 


home to have people stop and 
visit.” He gave directions to his 
place thus: Go to the main intersec- 
tion at Emerald, turn north and go 
a quarter of a mile. Just before 
reaching the new bridge, turn west 
on the blacktop. Ours is the stone 
house on the left.” 
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Not that you’ll notice the house in 
the iris season. You’ll see the rain- 
bow of color of the fields of bloom- 
ing iris first. “Last year we had 
perhaps 50 visitors to our gardens 
during the season,’ commented 
Gene. This year he hopes to have 
many more. 
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Visitors are frequent at the Kalkwarf home during the iris season. Some come because they already 


share an interest in the iris. Others come unannounced, drawn by the rainbow of flowers in the 


Kalkwarf yard. 
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r of the American Iris Society, displays a medal 


Batéie you can sell a service, you 
first have to sell the need for the 
service. This is the basic marketing 
concept that is behind the new 


TELEMARKETING seminar 


LT&T is now offering to its busi- 
ness customers. 


TELEMARKING, a means of 
using the telephone to lower mar- 
keting costs and increase market- 
ing effectiveness, can bring in- 
creased business to both the com- 
pany and its customers. For LT&T 
it will increase the sale of WATS 
lines and network services. Busi- 
nesses can improve sales revenues 
by increasing the number of custo- 
mer contacts while reducing the 
cost of personal sales calls. 

In order to interest LT&T busi- 
ness customers in utilizing TELE- 
MARKING for more efficient mar- 
keting, LT&T offers a two-day 
seminar covering such topics as 
planning a TELEMARKETING 
program to supplement an existing 
market operation and requirements 
for setting up an effective TELE- 
MARKETING center. Business rep- 
resentatives attending the semin- 
ars also learn how to qualify sales 
leads, sell more profitably to 
smaller accounts, upgrade orders, 
increase advertising effectiveness 


NEW FROM LI&T 


and provide low-cost, personal serv- 
ice to customers. 


An overview session was held in 
February to alert business execu- 
tives of the potential of TELEMAR- 
KETING and to inform them of the 
availability of the training semin- 
ars. A number of local businesses 
sent representatives to the first 
seminar and, several have already 
set up TELEMARKETING opera- 
tions centers and purchased addi- 
tional WATS lines and network 
services. Irene Pinkerton who con- 
ducts the TELEMARKETING semi- 
nars believes that there is a real 
need for a service such as this in the 
business community. In addition to 
generating revenues for LT&T 
through the sale of WATS and net- 
work services, the enrollment fee 
for the seminars will also generate 
revenue for the company. ‘“‘We 
anticipate holding the seminars 
several times a month,” Pinkerton 
said, “and will probably market 
both the seminars and TELEMAR- 
KETING services statewide in the 
near future. In addition, we are 
working with the Nebraska Center 
for Continuing Education to de- 
velop a TELEMARKETING course 
that will offer continuing education 
credits.” 


Harvey Gesch Moves To New Post 


Harvey Gesch, former Sutton 
Exchange Manager, assumed his new 
duties as assistant area manager at 
Seward February 1. Gesch, who had 
been at Sutton for 11% years, has 30 
years of service with the company. He 
began as a construction worker in Feb- 
ruary 1953 and later served as equip- 
ment repair technician, combination 
technician and COE technician prior to 
being named exchange manager at 
Sutton in 1971. 

During the years he lived in Sutton, 
Gesch was active in a number of civic 
organizations and projects. He has 
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served as president and a member of 
the executive board of the Commercial 
Club, chaired the Festival and Parade 
committees, and has been commander 
and an executive board member of the 
American Legion post. In addition he 
served as a volunteer fireman for 10 
years and was on the executive commit- 
tee of the Fire Department. He has been 
vice president of the Clay County 
Rounders Saddle club and a member of 
the Harvard Chamber of Commerce 
and the Clay Center Community club. 
He is a past master of the Sutton 
Masonic lodge. 


Helen Norwood — (Photo courtesy of Journal- 
Star Printing Co.) 


Braille Menus 
Pioneer Service Project 


tie Frank H. Woods Pioneers 
Association, which has a long his- 
tory of service to the handicapped, 
has taken on a new project which 
will make dining out a more pleas- 
urable experience for the blind. The 
Pioneers are supplying local res- 
taurants with menus written in 
braille. 


Few sighted people are aware 
that a simple thing like the lack of a 
menu can be a real obstacle for a 
blind person dining out. The visu- 
ally impaired diner either has to be 
accompanied by someone who can 
read the menu to them, or have a 
waitress read the menu. Braille 
menus allow them to make their 
own selection and gives them 
greater independence. 


The project was the brain-child of 
Helen Norwood, customer services, 
who has been active in numerous 
Pioneers projects to help the handi- 
capped in the community. Norwood 
said that she got the idea after 
viewing a news report about braille 
menus being used in Omaha res- 
taurants. 


Norwood presented the idea to 
Pioneer’s President, Bob Roth, and 
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The signs Say it all. The Seward telephone office 
now doubles as a Radio Shack outlet as well as 
a Phone Center. 


Radio Shack Launching 
Draws Big Crowd 


Although the Seward Radio 
Shack located at the Phone Center 
opened for business the weekend 
after Thanksgiving, the new busi- 
ness was officially launched in 
February with an Open House for 


got the support of the Pioneers for 
the project. The next step was to 
locate someone who could print the 
braille menus and to enlist the 
cooperation of the area’s local res- 
taurants. 


“Tl called every agency in town 
that worked with the blind,” said 
Norwood. ‘They were all enthusi- 
astic about the idea, but no one 
could help me, until someone sug- 
gested the Pros and Cons Braille 
unit at the Nebraska State Peniten- 
tiary.” After they agreed to convert 
the menus to Braille, she set about 
getting the local restauranteurs 
interested. To date, 29 local restau- 
rants have Braille menus on hand 
and offer them to any unsighted 
person who comes into the eating 
establishment. Several also offer 
large print menus furnished by the 
Pioneers. 


Restaurants and lounges which 
have agreed to offer the Braille 
menus are Aku Tiki, Alice’s Res- 
taurant, Corral Family Steakhouse, 
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A Radio Shack TRS-80 Computer demonstrated by Seward Area Manager Larry Wentink drew an 
interested group of visitors. 


residents of the community. The 
three-day event started Thursday 
evening with a preview attended 
by approximately 200 local mer- 
chants. An open house for the gen- 
eral public began Friday morning 
and ran through Saturday with 
over 625 attending. 


According to Jim Vanderslice, 
Customer Services, 543 coupons 
were redeemed for free flashlights 


Denny’s, Grandmothers, Harves- 
ter, Holiday Inn Restaurants, Jax 
Shack, K’s Restaurant, Knoll’s Res- 
taurant, Legion Club, Ming Palace, 
Mr. Steak, Misty’s, Oak Room, Our 
Place Restaurant, Rax Roast Beef, 


, 


The cover of all menus bears the message in Braille “Compliments of the Frank H. Woods Telephone 
(Photo courtesy of Journal-Star Printing Co.) 
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Pioneers Association, Lincc oln, Nebraska. 


offered to those attending, and 520 
visitors registered for a drawing 
for an Extend-A-Phone 3000. 


‘““‘We were extremely pleased with 
the response to the Radio Shack 
addition,” said Lyle Reighard, 
Customer Services. ‘“‘The large 
attendance meant that a lot of 
people were exposed to our pro- 
ducts and should have an effect on 
our sales in the future.” 


Red Rooster, Reubens, Rotisserie, 
Sadies Saloon, Skylight Bistro, 
Spaghetti Works, Spike and Olly’s 
The Rose, Tico’s, Tony & Luigi’s, 
Miller & Paine, and the Village Inn 
Pancake Houses. @) 
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George nee. 


Arthur Albers 


Lura 
Blackman 


Robert 
Clifford 


Leta Holscher S331 23227} 


Darlene 
Multer 


Arthur T. Albers, retired 
since 1960, died March 18. 
He was 87 years old. 
Albers started his tele- 
phone career in October 
1916 as a construction 


with the company he 
served as outside plant 
technician, installer, com- 
bination technician, test 
technician and at the time 
of his retirement was a ser- 
vice foreman in Lincoln. 
Albers’ career was inter- 
rupted briefly with the out- 
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break of World War I and 
he left for military service, 
spending four months in 
Europe. On his return in 
1919 he worked at the Uni- 
versity Place exchange, 
was manager for a time at 
Denton, then in 1921 began 
working i in Lincoln. 
Funeral services were 
held March 23 at Tabitha 
Home. Interment was at 
Lincoln Memorial Park. 


George Albury, retired 
equipment foreman in Lin- 
coln, died March 26. He 
was 81 years old. 

Albury started his tele- 
phone career working for 
the Mountain States Tele- 
phone Company in Wyom- 
ing in construction and the 
switchroom. He came to 
LT&T in 1922 and spent all 
but a few weeks of his years 
with LT&T in central office 
work. 

When the 48th and South 
office went into service in 
1937 he was appointed 
office foreman and 
remained at that post until 
his retirement in January 
1967. 

Funeral services were 
March 29 in Lincoln. 
Interment was at Lincoln 
Memorial Park. 


Lura E. Blackman, 
former chief operator at 
Ashland, died March 5. She 
had been retired since 1959. 

Mrs. Blackman, who had 
20 years net credited serv- 
ice with LT&T, began her 
career as an operator at 
Ashland in 1915. In 1918 
she was promoted to chief 
operator, then the follow- 
ing year quit to be married. 
She worked briefly off and 
on during the twenties, 
then returned to work full 
time as chief operator at 
Ashland in 1944. After the 
Ashland exchange con- 
verted to dial in 1957, she 
transferred to Lincoln traf- 
fic where she remained until 
her retirement. 


Robert V. Clifford, 
retired since 1970, died 
January 31. Mr. Clifford 
began his career in tele- 
phony in 1930 as a clerk in 
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| {meme | break of World Warland | Engineering. He advanced| ..§ = — He advanced | 
to estimate clerk and later 
to senior clerk in Engineer- 
ing before transferring to 
Plant as acting chief clerk. 
He became chief clerk in 
plant, then in 1955 returned 
to the Engineering depart- 
ment as an engineer. He 
served as Special Studies 
supervisor for about 15 
years and he also worked in 
General Office and 
Accounting before return- 
ing to Engineering shortly 
before his retirement. 

Mr. Clifford’s post-re- 
tirement activities included 
travel, working on a farm 
he owned, and enjoying his 
grandchildren. 

Funeral services were 
held February 3 at Lincoln 
with interment at Lincoln 
Memorial Park. 


Leta Holscher, retired 
operator, died February 8, 
1983. She had been retired 
since 1971. 

Mrs. Holscher had served 
29 years with LT&T at the 
time of her retirement. Her 
Career aS an operator 
started in 1942 when she 
became a Contract Chief 
Operator. She transferred 
in 1944 to Burr and in 1949 
to Auburn where she was 
promoted to Service 
Assistant in 1951. In 1959 
she moved to Lincoln 
where she served as an 
operator in Number Serv- 
ices until her retirement at 
the end of 1971. 

Funeral Services were 
held February 11 at 
Sterling with interment at 
Hope Lutheran cemetery in 
Burr. 


Darlene Multer, retired 
operator, died February 2, 
1983. She had served 39 
years with the company 
before retiring in 1951. 
Multer’s career in tele- 
phony began as an opera- 
tor in the old College View 
exchange in 1929. By 1933 
she had been promoted to 
assistant supervisor. Prior 
to retiring she had also 
worked several years as a 
clerk in the old Traffic 


department. 


John Behrns 


Boyd Imler 


Eugene 
Schrank 


Margaret 
Wurm 


John Douglas Behrns, 
David City COE techni- 


cian, retired March 19 after 
more than three decades of 
service with LT&T. 

Behrns joined the com- 
pany as a member of the 
construction crew at David 
City in 1946. He became a 
COE technician in 1960 
and spent his entire 37 year 
career in David City. 

Behrns recalls that when 
he began working for the 
Telephone company, the 
only dial exchange in the 
area was the one in Octa- 
via. Today, the area is 100% 
dial. He also participated 1 in 
many of the conversions in 
recent years from electro- 
mechanical equipment to 
solid state electronics. 

Behrns will continue to 
make his home in David 
City where he is active in a 
number of community 
organizations. Currently, 
his plans call for working 
part-time at the local golf 
course during the summer 
months. 


William Boyd Imler York 
Area Manager and former 
manager at Superior, 
retired March 31 after com- 
pleting more than 40 years 
of service with the com- 
pany. Imler served as 
Superior Area Manager 
from 1964 to 1977 and was 
Wire Chief in Superior from 
1951 to 1957. 

He began his telephone 
career on a construction 
crew in Lincoln. In a few 
months he was drafted into 
the Army where he served 
with the 13th Armored Div- 
ision. After transfering to 
the Air Force, he served as 
a B-24 pilot during World 
War II. He remained in the 
Reserves for more than 20 
years. 

Imler returned to LT&T 
at the end of the war and 
worked for at time in Hast- 
ings. He was transferred to 
Edgar as exchange Man- 
ager, and in 1951 to Super- 
ior as Wire Chief. He 
became Wire Chief in York 
in 1957, returned to Super- 
ior as Area Manager in 
1964, and was appointed 
York Area Manager in 
1977. 

Imler was honored last 
July at a luncheon marking 
his 40th anniversary with 
the company. 


Paul Neiswanger retired 
March 26 with 10 years of 
service. Prior to joining 
LT&T as a building service 
attendant in March 1973, 
he had worked 15 years at 
the Nebraska Farmer fol- 
lowed by several years at 
the Lincoln Journal’s job 
Printing shop. Three 
months after joining the 
company, Neiswanger was 
promoted to printing 
machine operator, the posi- 
tion he held at retirment. 
He has no immediate 
retirement plans, but is an 
enthusiastic gardener and 
says that he may take a 
trip in the fall after the 
gardening season ends. 


Kugene C. Schrank retired 
April 1 after completing 35 
years net credited service 
with LT &T. 

Schrank joined the com- 
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pany as a draftsman in 
1946 and also worked in 
construction and as a 
switchman. After a brief 
service break in the 1950’s 
he returned to LT&T and in 
1970 was named COE 
training supervisor. At the 
time of his retirement he 
was serving as an area 
COE supervisor. 

Immediately after retir- 
ing Schrank and his wife 
moved to the retirement 
home they had built in 
Payson, Arizona. The solar- 
energy house was designed 
by Schrank and completed 
last year in readiness for 
his retirement. The new 
home includes room for 
Schrank’s varied hobbies 
which include wine-mak- 
ing, photography, wood- 
working, electronics and 
auto mechanics. In addi- 
tion, the couple plan to doa 
lot of hiking and tennis 
playing. 


Debloma (Dee) Sies 
retired April 7 from 
Number Services where she 
has been an operator for 
the past 14 years. Prior to 
joining LT&T in 1969, she 
was employed at Western 
Electric in Lincoln. 

Mrs. Sies says that 
retirement will mean more 
time to spend with two 
grandchildren who live in 
Lincoln as well as visits 
with two grandchildren in 
Texas. In addition she 
plans to become involved in 
volunteer work in the 
community. 


Margaret Wurm, Lincoln 
number services operator, 
retired January 29 after 
nearly 24 years of service. 

Wurm joined the operat- 
ing staff in March 1959 and 
has spent her entire career 
in number services. Prior to 
coming to LT&T she had 
worked at Miller & Paine 
and in a film factory. 

Her retirement plans 
include spending more time 
on her hobbies which 
includes fancy work and 
reading. She says she may 
eventually look for a part- 
time job, but first she has to 
“catch up on things at 


home.” 


Two Observe 40th Anniversary with LI&T 


Allan Behn, test technician in Supply completed 40 
years of service with LT&T February 24 and was honored 
March 1 at a luncheon at the Top of the First in Lincoln. 
Among those attending were company officers, depart- 
ment heads and Behm’s co-workers. 


After reviewing Behm’s career with the company and 
congratulating him for his long service, Senior Vice Pres- 
ident Charles Arnold presented him with a service pin and 
a watch on behalf of company President Thomas C. 
Woods, Jr. 


In serving 40 years, Behm is continuing a family tra- 
dition of long service with the company. His father, F. E. 
Behm, served 50 years in the Industry, working at Bell 
and later LT&T where he became Plant Superintendent. 
He had worked for the company from 1912 to 1951. 


Behm started with the company in July 1941, worked 
only a brief time then returned to school. He was re-em- 
ployed on a permanent basis in February 1942. He took 
military leave during World War II, returning to LT&T in 
1946. He was again on military leave during the Korean 
war where he served in a reserve unit made up of LT&T 
personnel. 


During his career with LT&T he has served as a combi- 
nation technician, outside plant technician, and most 
recently as test technician in the shop. 


Of his years with the company, he commented, 
“There’s never been a dull moment.” 
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Tom Roller, installation and repair supervisor, was 
honored by company officials and co-workers at a lun- 
cheon at the Top of the First February 21. The occasion 
was his 40th anniversary with the company which 
occurred three days later, on February 24. 


Acting in behalf of company President Thomas C. 
Woods, Jr., Executive Vice President, James E. Geist pres- 
ented Roller with a 40-year service emblem and a wall 
clock. Senior Vice President Charles P. Arnold, reviewed 
Roller’s career with LT&T. 


Roller joined the company in 1943 shortly after his 
17th birthday. His first job was that of construction 
worker, but because the company had lost a number of 
men to the draft, he was selected for a special crash course 
in line work and soon became a lineman. 


Roller, himself, was soon drafted and served until 
1946 when he returned to LT&T. He was called back into 
Service during the Korean war and served in a reserve unit 
manned by telephone employees. Returning again to 
LT&T, he became a combination technician in 1954 anda 
PBX foreman in 1963. 


Congratulating Roller for a long and successful career, 
Arnold told him, “We appreciate your long service.” 


Among the guests at the luncheon was Roller’s son, 


Gary, an engineer in Network Engineering. @) 
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40 Years 


Allan G. Behm 
Lincoln 
40 years/Feb. 


Thomas H. Roller 
Lincoln 
40 years/Feb. 


35 Years 


Michael J. Danaher 


Fairbury 
35 year/Jan. 


30 years 


Harvey Gesch 
Sutton 
30 years/Feb. 


Norma Somerheiser 
Lincoln 
30 years/Jan. 


25 years 


James A. Jacobsen 
Lincoln 
25 years/Jan. 


Jack Shadley 
Lincoln 
25 years’ Feb. 


Floyd J. Tibbles 
Auburn 
25 years Feb. 


20 Years 


Richard F. Chapp 
Beatrice 
20 years/Jan. 


15 Years 


Jerry Chenoweth 
Lincoln 
15 years/Jan 


Paul Crozier 
Hastings 
15 years/Jan. 


Sandra Gieck 
Lincoln 
15 years/Jan 


Lynn Hansen 
Lincoln 
15/Jan. 


Joe Hudson 
Weeping Water 
15 years/Jan. 


Ardell R. Lostroh 
David City 


15 years/Jan 


Dean EF. Wellman 
Lincoln 
15 years Jan. 


Also observing July/August 1983 
anniversaries: Vol. 65, No. 3 


Kay Rising 
Lincoln 25 years/Jan. 
William Peperkorn 
York 

20 years/Jan. 
Ruth Barnes 
Lincoln 

20 years/Feb. 
Dona Logan 
Lincoln 

20 years/Feb. 
Ronald Beck 
Lincoln 

15 years/Feb. 


Clinton White 
Crete 
15 years/Jan. 


Nancy Worley 
Lincoln 
10 years/Jan. 


5 Years 


Martha Baumgart 
Plattsmouth 
10 years/Jan. 


Donnie Burcham 
Lincoln 
15 years/Feb. 


Barbara Dowse 
Hastings 
5 years/Feb. 


James L. Ihrie 
Lincoln 
15 years/Feb. 


Mary Dreith 
Lincoln 
10 years/Feb. 


Ronald Graphenteen 
Lincoln 
10 years/Jan. 


George McCall 
Hebron 
10 years/Jan. 


a. 
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James Krasomil 
Lincoln 


10 years/Feb. 


James P. Heinke 
Lincoln 
5 years/Feb. 
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Ben Perkins 
Lincoln 

10 years/Jan. 
Steven Strain 
Lincoln 

10 years/Feb. 
William Taylor 
Lincoln 

10 years/Jan. 


John Ostrander 
Plattsmouth 
10 years’ Feb. 


Myron E. Henner 
Nebraska City 
5 years Feb. 


Rodney J. Bates 
Beatrice 

5 years/Feb. 
Cecilia Keeler 
Lincoln 

5 years/Feb. 
Jerry J. Tice 
Lincoln 

5 years/Jan. 
Ruth Williams 
Lincoln 

5 years Jan. 


Darrell Valentine 
Hastings 
10 years’ Jan. 
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Ninety-four-year-old John McKinzie 
has been retired from LI'&T since 
1954, but his active involvement 
with telephony still goes on. Taking 
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model Western Electric, removed 
from service at Bradshaw in 1961 
and donated to the Pioneers by Wal- 
ter and Christine Boehling. 
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The Anatomy of a Battery Failure 


+ how sy wi ui 
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Equipment engineers Dick Bauer and John Mahaney assess the damage after the second 
battery failure. 


What happened, and why? Discussing these questions were President James Geist, Network 
Operations Manager Bill Eckles and Engineers Tom Boyd and Dick Bauer. 
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ghtning never strikes twice in 
the same place” goes the old say- 
ing. But in the case of a battery 
failure which knocked out service 
for a good share of Lincoln’s tele- 
phone lines, the impossible hap- 
pened not once but twice. 


Two times a chain of events, 
starting with a storm that caused a 
momentary loss of electrical power, 
resulted in the loss of service for 
three Lincoln exchanges serving 
about 24,000 subscriber lines. 


The trouble began about 9:30 p.m. 
on March 25 when a severe snow 
storm caused a momentary dip in 
power. Momentary power dips nor- 
mally cause no problem because 
LT&T has equipped all switching 
Systems with stand-by power 
plants. When commercial power is 
lost, a series of batteries takes over 
for the few minutes it takes the 
generator to reach full capacity. On 
this occasion, however, as the bat- 
teries took over one of the cells 
failed, became over-heated and sent 
vaporized battery acid throughout 
the battery room. 


The ensuing loss of power af- 
fected the 435, 477 and 476 
exchanges located at 15th and “M”’, 
Number Services, all carrier and 
microwave systems and the 911 
emergency system. Other Lincoln 
exchanges and communities which 
home on Lincoln maintained local 
service, but lost a good share of 
their toll service. 

The Lincoln Fire Department re 
sponded quickly and after fumes 
were vented from the area, a crew 
restored service in two hours, using 
jumper cables to bypass the defec- 
tive battery. 


tar 


accomplished in two hours by by-passing the 
damaged battery. Later a temporary string of 
batteries was used until new ones could be 
installed. Connecting the temporary string to 
the buss bar is Mike Horner. 


~ 
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By Sunday, representatives of 
Gould, Inc., the battery manufac- 
turer, had arrived in Lincoln to 
determine the cause of the malfunc- 
tion. They found a defective weld in 
battery number 21 which caused it 
to fail when the battery system was 
required to assume a full load. 


The entire battery system, which 
consisted of a single string of 26 
cells, was checked out. With the 
exception of another battery which 
had a low specific gravity reading, 
all of the remaining batteries 
appeared to be sound. The two 
defective batteries were removed 
from service and replacements 
ordered. 


The new batteries had arrived in 
Lincoln but had not yet been 
installed when a second storm hit 
the city on April 13. Again, there 
was a momentary loss of power 
causing the batteries to automati- 
cally assume the power load. This 
time, battery number 23 developed 
an internal short and arced in the 
top cavity which is filled with hy- 
drogen gas, an explosive by-product 
of electrolysis in the battery. The 
hydrogen gas exploded, disintegrat- 
ing the top portion of the battery 
and spewing battery acid over the 
general area. The Lincoln Fire 
Department arrived to help vent 


A small arc caused the explosion that ripped 
out the side of a battery, taking the entire 
System out of service. 


the fumes and clean up the acid. 
Service was restored in two hours. 


After the second mishap, all bat- 
terles in the series were imme- 
diately removed from service. One 
of two strings serving the number 
3EAX switch was used to temporar- 
ily replace the system taken out of 
service. 


Dick Bauer, equipment engineer, 
said that the nine-year-old batteries 
normally have had a 14-year life 
span. They are routinely tested and 
assume a full load each time the 
generator is tested. When neces- 
sary, the batteries are capable of 
supplying electricity to the switches 
for as long as three or four hours. 
The batteries also have another 
function, acting as a noise filter. In 
this capacity, they carry smaller 
loads of electricity and operate 24 
hours a day. There had never been 
any indication of trouble prior to 
the first mishap. 


A veteran of 36 years of service in 
the telephone industry, Bauer said, 
“T’ve never in my life heard of any- 
thing like this happening at LT&T, 
or anywhere else for that matter.” 


“Those batteries were our insur- 
ance against loss of power to our 
switching system,” he said. “After 
the second cell blew up on April 13, 
we could only assume that the 2,400 
amp load needed to supply switch- 
ing power during an outage was 
just too much for batteries that old. 
At that point, we knew we would be 
wiser to replace the whole system of 
batteries rather than risk this hap- 
pening again.” 


One hundred and four new bat- 
teries were ordered at a cost of 
$84,000. Bauer said that the total 
cost of the batteries, which arrived 
in July, would be $103,000 by the 
time the batteries were installed 
and in operation. 


The new system consists of four 
strings of 26 batteries and is wired 
in parallel. By sharing the load, 


they are able to provide an over-all 
capacity of 10,200 amps as com- 
pared to the old single string of bat- 
teries which had a total capacity of 
8,000 amp hours. The new batteries 
are smaller, weighing only about 
900 pounds each. The old batteries, 
which were 4'% feet by 2 square feet, 
weighed 1,800 pounds each. 


“We're using smaller batteries, 
but more of them,” Bauer ex- 
plained. “By wiring them in paral- 
lel, if one string goes out, we still 
have three strings in reserve.” 


All LT&T switching systems are 
equipped with these redundant sys- 
tems and normally they handle any 
power problems with no difficulty. 
In fact, during a brief power loss in 
June, the temporary system han- 
dled the power loss with no 


problems. @ 


Arriving in mid-July, 104 new batteries were 
installed and after several weeks to bring them 
up to full charge went into service. Greg 
Wasson tests the new batteries observed by 
Marv Morrison and Vern Scholl 
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80 YEARS 
on the 
Telephone 


ee persons actively working in 
the telephone industry today can 
recall exactly when and under what 
circumstances they encountered a 
telephone. But John McKinzie can. 
It was 80 years ago. 


Last year John was recognized 
by the United States Independent 
Telephone Association for his 75 
years of active service in the com- 
munications industry. The story of 
his career has been made public 
several times in recent years—how 
he went to work in the telegraph 
section of the Burlington Railroad 
at the age of 17 in 1907; how, faced 
with a relocation he didn’t want, he 
came to The Lincoln Telephone 
Company in 1915; and how imme 
diately upon his retirement from 
LT&T in May 1954 he went to work 
selling telephone equipment for 
Reliable Electric/Utility Products, 
continuing this second career to 


this day. 


But what is not very well known 
is how deeply his life has been 
affected by the telephone and how 
the telephone business and the 
courtship of his wife were inter- 
twined. McKinzie told the story for 
the record recently. 


He was 13 years old, living in the 
town of Crab Orchard, Nebraska. It 
was 1903 and the local banker, C. L. 
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“1 can tell you a Story about that one...” John McKinzie told Ken Clinefelter (left) as he viewed 
historical communications artifacts and photos on display through July at the Citibank. McKinzie’s 80 
years in the telephony field spanned most of LT&T’s 89 years of telephone service to the community. 


Rothell, had decided that it would 
be a good thing for his community 
if he established a telephone 
exchange there. 


So the banker ordered a two-posi- 
tion magneto switchboard from the 
Bell Company and had it installed 
in a space in the bank building. He 
also arranged for his brother, 
Frank Rothell, to operate the 
exchange. Frank’s wife later 
became chief operator and Frank 
eventually became owner, man- 
ager, trouble shooter and night 
operator of the Crab Orchard Tele- 
phone Company. 


McKinzie may not have known 
all of these details back in 1903, but 
he and his young friends did know 
that something interesting was 
going on. “We kids would look in 
the window of the building and 


watch the installation of the 
switchboard. We had never heard of 
a telephone,” he recalled. 


As the exchange was completed 
and went into service, the operator 
needed assistance at the board. 
Mrs. Rothell enlisted the aid of a 
young girl, Pearl Dilworth, who 
was a member of her sister-in-law’s 
Sunday School class. McKinzie 
remembers that this girl sat on a 
pile of books to reach the board and 
that she relieved the operator after 
school. 


A year younger than McKinzie, 
Miss Dilworth had already at- 
tracted his interest and the future 
telephone man spent a lot of time at 
the new exchange. A friendship 
developed. “The girl taught me how 
to put up a call,” explained John. 


The first telephone switchboard 


and system in Crab Orchard was 
quite primitive. Living quarters for 
the operator and her family were 
located in the same building as the 
switchboard and the operator or 
relief operator was never far from 
the board. Subscribers were few, 
calls almost non-existent at night, 
and so there was no need for an 
operator to remain seated at the 
board 24 hours a day. 


The original operating Staff at 
Crab Orchard included Mrs. John 
McKinzie (far right). 


The romance between John 
McKinzie and the former Pearl 
Dilsworth began at the 
switchboard and lasted 67 years. 


The switchboard was of the 
magneto type, having magnetically 
activated metal shutters for the dif- 
ferent lines. When customers picked 
up the receiver on their phone and 
twirled the magneto crank one of 
the many small shutters on the 
board would “drop” or swing down 
on its hinge, signalling the operator 
that a customer wanted to place a 
call. 


The board was also equipped 
with a night alarm bell which could 
be set to sound if a customer 
wanted to place a call. This was 
used at night to rouse the operator 
who slept nearby. 


One day when the young McKin- 
zie was at the exchange pursuing 
his friendship with Miss Dilworth, 
the night bell began to ring and 
kept on ringing. A young man who 
had helped install the exchange 
had been retained as a Service man 
and he removed the back of the 
board, looked at the mechanism, 
then scurried to the front of the 
board in an effort to locate the 
trouble. 


McKinzie remained at the back, 
peering into the board. 


“T noticed that one of the contacts 
was in a different position than the 
others. I touched it and the bell 
stopped ringing,” he related. The 
service man shouted, “What did 
you do?” to McKinzie, who admit- 
ted that the incident “scared the 
heck out of me!” 


“That’s when I got acquainted 
with trouble shooting,’’ he 
chuckled. 


Historical records show that the 
exchange grew, the first switch- 
board was soon replaced by a larger 
board and the number of operators 
increased. Miss Dilworth, after an 
absence to finish school, continued 
on the enlarged operating force. 


In 1908 Frank Rothell died and 
although his widow attempted to 
run the exchange with the assist- 
ance of her banker brother-in-law, 
the task was too big and competi- 
tion was developing. She soon sold 
her interest in the company. 


But McKinzie’s life had already 
been changed. In 1909, Pearl Dil- 
worth became Mrs. John McKinzie 
and telegraphy and telephony were 
to become his life’s work. 


The affection between John and 
Pearl McKinzie endured 61 years 
until her death on July 29, 1970. 
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NEW FROM LI&T 


Public Service Commission Approves Rate Hike 


"Te Nebraska Public Service 
Commission (NPSC) approved 
increases in LT&T’s rate of return 
on local service rates, effective July 
6. The rate of return was increased 
from 9.75% to 10.75%, which will 
allow LT&T to earn an additional 
$4.6 million annually. Both resi- 
dential and business telephone 
rates were affected. 

The rate increases as approved 
by the NPSC: 
e Residential basic services—in- 
creased $.80 per month for residen- 
tial single line service and $1.05 per 
month in all rural areas. 
e Business phone rates—increases 
range from $2.95 to $4.85 per 
month. . 
e Leased equipment—increases 
ranging from 10% to 40% per 
month. For example, the Styleline 
telephone will go from $.60 per 
month to $.75 per month and the 
Starlight desk set from $.35 to $.50 
per month. 
e Service connection charges—for 
new residential customers who pick- 
up their telephones at the business 
office or Phone Center and the 
house has previously wired tele- 
phone locations, the charge in- 
creased from $22.50 to $25.00. 
e Two new service charges were 
given approval by the NPSC—cus- 
tomers who have their service dis- 
connected because of non-payment 
of their telephone bill will be 
charged $8 to reconnect the service 
and there will be a $3 charge 
assessed to customers for any 
returned checks. 
e Pay station calls—The first 
increase in 30 years, local calls 
made at a pay station have gone 
from $.10 to $.20. 
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e Verification of busy lines—A 
charge for this service will be 
implemented by LT&T at the 
request of the Public Service Com- 
mission. Customers requesting an 
operator to check the status of a line 
will be charged $.50 per request, 
and $.75 to cut in on a conversation. 
No charge will be made if the oper- 
ator is unable to verify conversa- 
tion on the line or if the call is made 
to or from an emergency agency 
such as police, fire or ambulance. 


According to Dick Palazzolo, 
Revenue Supervisor, we receive 
approximately 130,000 line verifi- 
cation requests annually. Although 
there will be a decrease in such calls 
when the charges are implemented, 
Palazzolo said, “The important 
thing is that the customer incurring 
the cost of operator time for such 
calls will be paying more of that 
cost.” 

“Charges for this service and the 
increase in pay station charges is 
the beginning of a trend toward 
charging specific costs to the users 
of such services rather than distrib- 
uting those costs to all phone cus- 
tomers,” Palazzolo said. 

He said that the conversion of 
pay stations has been completed for 
all single slot pay phones and the 
remaining three slot phones will be 
completed very shortly. He also 
estimated that because of account- 
ing and data processing changes 
and a revision of operator services 
practices it would be at least 120 
days before charges for busy verifi- 
cation and interrupt calls could be 
implemented. 

According to Palazzolo, the total 
rate increase of $4.6 million was 


about 80% of what the Company 
had requested. The rate of return on 
rate base increased from 9.75% to 
a range of 10.75% to 11.25%. AI- 
though the return on equity was in- 
creased to 13.07%, this amount was 
Still lower than the 14% average 
return on equity permitted in most 
States surrounding Nebraska. 
“Since LT&T competes with all 
other companies for investment 
dollars, this puts the company at 
Some disadvantage in the invest- 
ment market,” he said. @) 


Flag Design by 
Daharsh is Winner 


Sarina but pleased was the 
reaction of LT&T’s Doug Daharsh 
when he learned that the design he 
had submitted had been selected for 
the official Lancaster County Flag. 
“It was an honor for me, and I’m 
really pleased,” said Daharsh, a 
senior draftsman in Engineering. 
Although this is a departure from 
his usual work at the drafting 
board, Daharsh said that he does 
quite a lot of art in his spare time 


and that he has entered art at the 
state fairs. 

The winning design, one of 60 
submitted in a contest sponsored by 
Lancaster County and the Sunday 
Journal-Star, consists of a dark 
green background with a circular 
crest in the center. The crest depicts 
the County-City Building in the 
background and a pair of horse 
drawn, double corn listers in the 
foreground. 

“T tried to incorporate something 
new with something old,” he com- 
mented. 

A flag made from Daharsh’s de 
sign will fly in front of the County- 
City Building along with the 
national and state flags. 

Final selection of the winning 
design was announced Tuesday, 
June 14, following a unanimous 
vote by the Lancaster County 
Board. Daharsh received a $100 
prize for his winning entry. 

The 29-year-old Daharsh has 
been employed at LT&T since 1979 
and is a nephew of Jim Irons, Facil- 
ities Supervisor. © 


Higher Coin Charge First 
Increase in 30 Years 


Along with the 5¢ cup of coffee 
and 25¢ movie, the 10¢ telephone 
call has become a victim of infla- 
tion, even though it took a lot 
longer for the cost of the telephone 
call to increase than either of the 
other two items. 

The increase in coin telephone 
rates from 10¢ to 20¢ was the first 
increase since the Nebraska Public 
Service Commission approved a 
hike from 5¢ to 10¢ in 1958. 

In January, the Alabama Public 
Service Commission approved a 
similar request from South Central 
Bell which raised rates from 10¢ to 
25¢. At that time, an article in the 
“Plant Man’s Notebook’ (Tele- 
phony, March 28, 1983), explained 
that the new rate would help reduce 
the widening gap between the 
actual cost of providing coin tele 
phone service and revenues 
received from the service. During 


LT&T Wins Volunteer Award 


Lydia Spomer (left) exchanges congratulations with Mrs. Mildred Walker after the two 
accepted awards for volunteer service in a ceremony at the State Capitol, April 30. Spomer 
accepted an award presented to LT&T which had been named The Volunteer Company of 
the Year. LT&T was cited by the Lincoln Volunteer Bureau for support of such programs as 
United Way, Salvation Army, car pooling, recycling, blood bank and Savings Bonds as well 
as support of employees who participate in volunteer activities in the community. Walker, 
the widow of LT&T’s retired Chief Engineer Max Walker, was cited for volunteer activities 


under the Retired Senior Volunteer Program. 


the 30-year period that coin tele 
phone calls remained at 10¢, the 
cost of coin telephone sets went up 
nearly 10 times; coin collectors’ 
wages increased over 469% and 
wages for a service technician to 
repair the set were nearly six times 
what they were when the dime 
charge was first instituted. 

The article concluded that the 10¢ 
rate was not really the bargain it 
appeared for the general body of 
rate payers, many of whom never 
used a coin telephone, but were still 
paying to provide it. The increased 
rate would mean that those using 
the service would pay a greater 
share of the cost. 

The Nebraska Public Service 
Commission earlier this year 
approved an increase in coin tele 
phone rates for Northwestern Bell. 
The new rate will be 25¢ for coin 
telephones at airports, bus stations, 
motels, and hotels. All other pay 
phones in Northwestern Bell terri- 
tory will stay at 10¢. 


“Snip Ems” Newest Addition 
To LT&T Directory 


A new dimension has been added 
to LT&T’s Lincoln telephone direc- 
tory scheduled for delivery in 
December. Several pages of 
redeemable coupons that will offer 
discounts on a variety of goods and 
services will be included in the Yel- 
low Pages section. 

The coupons will have two major 
benefits for Yellow Pages advertis- 
ers. They provide a cost-effective 
way of reaching nearly every 
household in Lincoln and the sur- 
rounding area, and the coupons 
will encourage customers to use 
goods and services of Yellow Pages 
advertisers. 

Customers who clip and use the 
“Snip-Ems” coupons will gain sav- 
ings on the purchase from mer- 
chants offering coupons. 

The sale of coupon space will also 
provide an additional source of 
directory revenue for LT&T. 
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Four Decades of Service 
Celebrated by LT&T Employees 


May 23 marked 40 years of net credited service as an oper- 
ator for TOPS Operator Eleanor Buettgenback who was 
honored at a luncheon at the Top of the First on May 20. 


Senior Vice President, Customer Services, Charles 
Arnold served as master of ceremonies and reviewed Buett- 
genback’s service record for the assembled guests. LT&T 
President, James E. Geist presented her with a service em- 
blem and clock. 


Buettgenback joined the company as a Service Opera- 
tor in 1941, left in 1945 for military service, and returned in 
1945 as a long distance operator. 


Among the guests present to honor her long years of 
service were Chief Operator Juanita Ettleman, retired Chief 
Operator, Melba Richards, several retired and active co- 
workers, and LT&T department heads. 


“T was ready to leave after my first week of work,” 
Buettgenback told the guests, “but I stuck with it and now, 
after 40 years, I hope to stay a little longer.” 


Richard B. Hobson, Director of Network Engineering, 
observed his 40th year with the company May 24. The 
occasion was marked with a May 31 luncheon held at the 
Top of the First and attended by LT&T directors and Hob- 
son’s co-workers. 


LT&T President James E. Geist outlined Hobson’s long 
career noting that both had started their careers as ware- 
housemen in the early 40’s. Hobson joined the company in 
May 1943 but left the following month for three years of 
war time military service. Returning to LT&T in May 1946, 
he spent a year at the warehouse before moving in 1947 to 
General Traffic. In 1967 he wore two hats for a three-month 
period, serving as both General Traffic Superintendent and 
Personnel Director. He continued to serve as General Traf- 
fic Superintendent until August 1978 when he was named 
Network Engineering Director. 


Accepting a service emblem and a clock from Geist, 
Hobson told the guests, “I certainly didn’t get there by 
myself. You have to rely on good people and I was fortunate 
in having good people work for me.” 


Commented TOPS Supervisor Juanita Ettleman, “Dick 
mentioned the help he received along the way, but he has 
certainly helped a lot of people along the way, too.” 
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Helen Norwood, Control Clerk for LT&T, observed her 
40th anniversary with the company on June 18, 1983. The 
occasion was marked with a luncheon at the Top of the 
First on June 16. 

Guests at the luncheon included LT&T President 
James E. Geist, who presented Norwood with a 40-year 
service emblem and a watch, and Charles Arnold, Senior 
Vice President who reviewed her four decades of service. 

Norwood joined the company as a student operator at 
Seward. When the toll office closed at Seward in 1968, she 
moved to the Lincoln Directory Assistance unit. In 1973 she 
became a clerk in Area Plant and later a service clerk. 

She has been active in the Frank H. Woods Pioneer 
Association and served for nine years as chairwoman of the 
Fellowship Committee. One of her more recent projects was 
the production and distribution of Braille menus to 40 res- 
taurants in the Lincoln area. 

Commented Norwood to the LT&T directors, depart- 
ment heads and co-workers attending the luncheon, “The 
Telephone Company has been good to me. I’ve enjoyed 
working here with my friends.” 


Viola Hutchinson, Beatrice operator, was guest of honor 
July 1 at a luncheon attended by LT&T executives and co- 
workers. The occasion was Hutchinson’s 40th anniversary 
with the company. 

She began her association with LT&T in 1942 and dur- 
ing the first 20 years of her career served as an Operator in 
Hastings, Wymore, Fairbury and Beatrice. In 1963, follow- 
ing the conversion of Wymore, she transferred to Beatrice 
Operator Services. 

Following the luncheon, LT&T President James E. 
Geist reviewed her service record and expressed the com- 
pany’s appreciation for her many years of service. Chair- 
man of the Board Thomas C. Woods, Jr., presented Hut- 
chinson with a 40-year service emblem and a wall clock. 
Hutchinson recalled several amusing incidents during her 
career and introduced her guests, a sister and sister-in-law 
and two former supervisors, retirees Edna Beach and Lela 
Watson. Other guests at the luncheon were LT&T Directors 
and Beatrice Chief Operator, Ruth Diekmann. 


Emma DeJonge, Cashier at Humboldt, marked an impor- 
tant milestone in her career with LT&T when she observed 
her 40th anniversary with the company July 18. 

She was honored on the occasion by LT&T executives 
at a luncheon at the Top of the First in Lincoln. 

When DeJonge joined the company as an Operator at 
Humboldt in 1943 the pay was 25¢ an hour. She was pro- 
moted in 1945 to Assistant Chief Operator and in 1948 
transferred to the Commercial department as Cashier. She 
served about a year as an Operator at Tecumseh, returning 
in 1950 to Humboldt as Cashier. 

Senior Vice President Charles Arnold, serving as 
emcee, reviewed her career and introduced guests. President 
James E. Geist presented the guest of honor with a 40-year 
service emblem and a wall clock. 

Arnold remarked that this was the first time in the 
company’s history that a Humboldt employee had cele- 
brated a 40-year service anniversary. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Opal 
Allison 


Nata 
Hershey 


Lloyd 
Schmutte 


Lillian 
Linden 


Opal M. Allison, retired 
Accounting Machine Oper- 
ator, died April 17, 1983. She 
had been retired since 
August 1978. 

She had 39 years of serv- 
ice with LT&T, beginning as 
a Chief Operator at Yutan. 
She worked at Ceresco, 
Beaver Crossing and 
Wahoo before moving to 
Lincoln where she worked 
in the Accounting depart- 
ment. Her hobby was stamp 
collecting, an interest to 
which she devoted addi- 
tional time after retiring. 

Funeral services were 
held April 21 in Lincoln 
with interment at the Cal- 
lahan cemetery at Murdock, 
Nebraska. 
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Lillian Hubbard Linden, 
retired operator, died June 
30, 19838. She had been 
retired since 1964. 

Mrs. Linden first worked 
for LT&T from September 
1923 to August 1926 as an 
“A” operator in College 
View. She returned to the 
Company in 1946 as an 
operator in Unit I where she 
remained until 1964 when 
she retired to devote her full 
attention to homemaking. 

Funeral services were 
held July 5 in Lincoln with 
interment at Wyuka ceme 
tery. 


Nata Hershey, retired 
operator, died May 15, 1983. 
She had been retired since 
April 1974. 

Hershey began her tele 
phone career as a relief 
operator at Tobias in 1937. 
She later became the con- 
tract Chief Operator and 
Cashier at Tobias. In 1943 
she moved to Geneva as an 
operator, later served as 
Assistant Chief Operator, 
Instructor and Service 
Assistant. She came to Lin- 
coln in 1963 as an operator 
in Traffic Unit I, the posi- 
tion she held at the time of 
her retirement. 


Lloyd H. Schmutte, 
retired Equipment Repair- 
man, died July 9, 1983. Mr. 
Schmutte had been retired 
since 1974. 

During his 26 years with 
the company he had served 
in a variety of positions, all 
in the Plant department. He 
joined LT&T in 1948 as a 
Driver in Construction, 
soon advanced to Driver- 
Lineman, and some years 
later moved to Supply as a 
Shopman. He became an 
Equipment Repairman in 
1969 and served in that 
capacity until his retire- 
ment. 

Funeral services were 
held July 12 in Lincoln with 
interment at Lincoln Memo- 
rial Park. 


RETIREMENTS 


For the past several years, 
the telephone industry has 
been moving from a highly 
labor intensive industry to 
one with much lower per- 
sonnel needs. Improved 


'iproductivity, changing 
technology and changing 


economic conditions, as well 
as the industry’s entry into 
a competitive marketplace, 
have largely been responsi- 
ble for the change in per- 
sonnel needs. The situation 
exists almost industrywide 
and LT&T has been no 
exception. 

LT&T has met the prob- 
lem of surplus employees in 
several ways: freezes on hir- 
ing new employees; trans- 
ferring employees from sur- 
plus areas to fill vacancies 
temporarily whenever pos- 
sible; developing retraining 
programs to facilitate 
transfer of employees; and 
most recently, offering early 
retirement incentives. 

The first of these early 
retirement incentive pro- 
grams, the Supplemental 
Income Protection Plan 
(SIP), was offered in Octo- 
ber 1982 to union-eligible 
employees from those areas 
identified as having surplus 
employees. Seventeen 
LT&T’ers took advantage of 
this offer. The SIP program 
was offered again in June 
1983 and 31 employees 
retired under this more 
recent SIP program. In July 
1983 a similar program, the 
Management Force Reduc- 
tion Plan (MFRP), was 
offered to management and 
non-eligible employees. 
Twenty-six employees 
elected early retirement 
under this program. 


Joe 
Adamson 


William 
Behrns 


Aletha 
Bennett 


Wayne 
Berkland 


Robert 
Blackford 


Donald 
Boerrigter 


Cloyd 
Bucknell 
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Gerald 
Carter 


Claud 
Clary 


Lester 
Cox 


Kathleen 
Culver 


Eldon 
Drewel 


Alvin 
Dougherty 


William 
Eckles 


Kenneth 
Ferguson 


Doyle 
Fisher 


Norbert 
Forsman 


Don 
Haith 


Marie 
Haught 


Arthur 
Higgins 


Richard 
Hobson 


Robert 
Hohnstein 


Louise 
Jenkins 


Rex 
King 


Dorothy 
Long 


Chris 
Lyberis 


Betty 
Magee 


Betty 
Martin 


Fred 
McCormick 


Lois 
Meyers 


¥ | Story 


Carl 
Mischnick 


Loy 
Rhoades 


Velma 
Schaaf 


Don 
Smith 


Francis 
Smith 


Winifred 
Springer 


| Deloris 
Stengel 


Charles 
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Beryl 
Strayer 


Dee 
Sullivan 


Kenneth 
Versaw 


Marvin 
Welsh 


Robert 
Wenzel 


Robert 
White 


Royce 


Wilson 
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Joseph D. Adamson, Fa- 
cilities Coordinator, Engi- 
neering, retired June 11 
after having served 36 years 
and 4 months with LT&T. 

He joined the company at 
Nelson, where he was a 
Combinationman for sev- 
eral years. In 1950 he moved 
to Edgar and in 1951 he 
transferred to Hastings as a 
District Clerk. He was 
named Area Manager at 
Tecumseh in 1955 and 
moved to Geneva in 1957, 
where he was also Area 
Manager. He came to Lin- 
coln in 1975 as Coordinator 
and Plant Supervisor. He 
joined the Facilities Engi- 
neering group in 1978 as 
Facilities Coordinator. 

Adamson said now that 
he is retired he will be able 
to spend more time on his 
farm near Nelson complet- 
ing some maintenance and 
erosion control projects, as 
well as on his two hobbies, 
beekeeping and golf. 

He has a son in nearby 
Arapahoe and hopes soon to 
visit another son who lives 
in Montreal, Canada. Al- 
though he plans to take a 
trip to Alaska in the future, 
he says travel in the winter 
will be in the southern 
states. 

“T don’t expect to shovel 
much snow anymore,” he 
said. 


Bonnie Albrandt retired 
June 25 ending a career in 
telephony that began in the 
early ’40’s when she was a 
Contract Operator in Ray- 
mond. She had 29'% years of 
net credited service with 
LT&T at the time of her 
retirement. 

Albrandt first came to 
Lincoln’s Unit I as an Oper- 
ator in 1948, but worked 
only a brief time. Returning 
to LT&T as a full-time oper- 
ator in 1954, she held that 
position for nearly 13 years 
when she left a second time 
because her husband was 
transferred to Colorado. Re- 
turning in 1967 to LIT&T, 
she served as Operator, Serv- 
ice Assistant, and Instruc- 
tor in Unit I. She joined 


Supply as a Senior Clerk in 
1980. 

“T love my job,” she said, 
“But after nearly 30 years, 
I'd like to try something a 
little different.” 

One of those things will 
be working towards earning 
a real estate license. She 
will also continue to do 
volunteer work at Lancaster 
Manor. 


William Behrns, Wahoo 
COE Technician, retired 
June 9 after serving with 
LT&T for 40 years and 9 
months. 

Behrns joined the com- 
pany in 1942 as a Ground- 
man and left four months 
later for military service, 
returning in 1945. He 
worked for a short time as a 
Combinationman in David 
City and Syracuse before 
transferring to Wahoo in 
1947. In 1959 he became a 
Combination Technician. 

“Things have changed a 
lot in the last few years, and 
I was the last Switchman 
working on step equipment 
here,” he commented. 

“After getting caught in a 
couple of snowstorms last 
year, I decided it was time to 
quit fighting the elements. 
Now I’m looking forward to 
more time to fish and 
garden.” 

Future retirement plans 
also call for some traveling 
to Minnesota and Canada. 


Aletha Bennett, Hastings 
Test Technician, retired 
June 25 with 35 years and 
11 months of service with 
the company. 

Bennett began her career 
in telephony in 1947 as an 
operator, and was later 
promoted to Service Assist- 
ant. In 1968 she became the 
first woman to fill the posi- 
tion of “Switchman,” a job 
formerly held only by men 
and today known as “COE 
Technician.” In 1979 she 
took on another new job, 
that of “‘testman,”’” now 
known as Test Technician. 

“It wasn’t always easy, 
breaking into new ground, 
like that,” she said. “It was 


a challenge though, and 
that made it all worth- 
while.” 

She has a number of 
interests and hobbies which 
will fill her new leisure time. 
She is involved in rock pol- 
ishing and silversmithing 
and hopes to spend more 
time designing her own 
jewelry. She collects 
stamps, gardens, and likes 
to camp and fish. An enthu- 
siastic bowler, she recently 
returned from a bowling 
tournament in Las Vegas 
where she had a 582 series 
in the singles competition. 
She says that she also owns 
some real estate which will 
require her attention, and 
she hopes to do a little travel- 
ing with her sister, Betty 
Magee, who also retired 
from LT&T in June. 


Wayne E. Berkland, COE 
Supervisor, retired July 23 
with 34 years and 11 
months of service. 

He joined LT&T in 1948 
as a Groundman, became a 
Tollman in 1949 and a Toll 
Terminalman in 1961. He 
has served as Equipment 
Foreman, COE Supervisor, 
and most recently as COE 
Supervisor, SXS. 

Berkland said that he has 
no immediate plans but will 
probably spend a lot of time 
at his cabin near Columbus. 

A past president of the 
Frank Woods Pioneer’s 
Association, he said that he 
would continue, as a retired 
employee, to be active in the 
organization. 


Bob Blackford, Facilities 
Engineering, retired June 
25 with 31 years and 6 
months of service. 

He first joined the com- 
pany in 1951 as a Combina- 
tionman. He became Toll 
Equipment Supervisor in 
1962, Area Plant Supervisor 
in 1970, and was named 
Plant Methods and Train- 
ing Supervisor in 1974. In 
1978 he assumed his current 
assignment with the Engi- 
neering Department’s Facil- 
ities Engineering group. 
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Blackford was no 
stranger to the telephone 
business when he joined 
LT&T as a Combination- 
man in 1951 as he was an 
Installer out of Omaha for 
Western Electric, prior to 
joining LT&T. His territory 
on this job had consisted of 
Iowa, Nebraska, North and 
South Dakota, and Minne 
sota. 

The day following his last 
day on the job, Blackford 
and his wife left on a Min- 
nesota fishing trip. 

One of the things the cou- 
ple was looking forward to 
in their retirement was more 
leisure time with their four 
children and eight grand- 
children and with other 
friends. 


Donald B. Boerrigter, 
Lamp and Key Technician, 
retired June 25. He had 
completed 30 years of serv- 
ice in April. 

He joined the company as 
a Groundman in 1953 and 
in 1958 became a Combina- 
tionman. In 1970 his job 
title became Lamp and Key 
Technician. 

Immediately after retir- 
ing, Boerrigter moved to 
Colorado where he and a 
son will complete construc- 
tion of a home in the Estes 
Park region. 

‘“We’ve been going up 
there every summer for the 
past eight years, and a cou- 
ple of years ago, I finally 
bought 1% acres up on a 
mountainside. Now that I’m 
retiring, we’re going to get 
the house up there finished 
so that we can move up 
there before winter.” 

And after that, Boerrigter 
said that the new home is 
close to Hidden Valley so he 
may take up skiing. 


Cloyd Bucknell, Construc- 
tion Supervisor in Facilities 
Engineering, retired July 23 
with 38 years of net credited 
service. 

Bucknell first came to 
LT&T as a Groundman in 
1942, left soon after for mil- 
itary service, returning in 
1945 as a Lineman. He 


became a Construction 
Foreman in 1964 and in 
1981 assumed the position 
of Construction Supervisor. 

“This company has been 
good to me and I’ve enjoyed 
working here,” he said. “I 
left the company a couple of 
times to work elsewhere, but 
found out there was no bet- 
ter place to work and that 
you couldn’t beat the bene- 
fits LT&T provides.” 

He plans to stay home for 
the time being and do some 
work on his house but looks 
forward to being able to 
take his camper to Wiscon- 
sin where he can fish, read 
and visit a daughter. His 
other grown children live in 
Lincoln. 


Leslie Burch, Senior Clerk 
in the Service Center, 
retired June 25 with 34% 
years of service with the 
company. 

He joined LT&T in 1948 
as a Groundman in Fair- 
bury, transferred in 1950 to 
Wilber, and became a Com- 
binationman in 1951. In 
1952 he moved to Crete as a 
Combinationman and later 
served as a Switchman. He 
came to Lincoln as a Senior 
Clerk about six years ago. 

Burch said that his first 
retirement activity would be 
to go fishing. “I haven’t had 
a chance to go fishing for a 
long time.” 

In addition, he will spend 
more time working on his 
hobby, which is collecting 
and restoring antique 
clocks. 

Recalled Burch, ‘I’ve 
worked a lot of sleet storms 
in my day; but things have 
changed, and they don’t 
have to do that much any- 
more.”’ 


Gerald Carter, PBX Tech- 
nician in Lincoln retired 
June 25. He had 34 years 
and 6 months of service. 
Carter’s first job with the 
company in 1948 was as Ga- 
rageman. In 1953 he be- 
came a Routineman and in 
1970 an Installer-Repair- 
man. His job title since 1980 
has been PBX Technician. 


Carter said that since his 
wife planned to continue 
with her part-time job for a 
time, they would limit their 
travels to camping trips 
around the Lincoln area. In 
addition, he hoped to spend 
more time on his two hob- 
bies, clowning and wood- 
working. 


“T’m sure I'll find plenty 
to do to keep me busy, but 
I’m pretty young and have 
always been active so I 
won’t want to just sit 
around. I may look around 
for some part-time work.” 


Robert Chamberlain, re 
tiring June 25 after 38 years 
of service, will be joining his 
father, M. D. Chamberlain 
in retirement. The elder 
Chamberlain, who lives in 
McCook, had worked for 
LT&T nearly 39 years before 
retiring in 1963. 

The younger Chamber- 
lain joined the company in 
1945 and worked several 
months in Supply before 
leaving for military service. 
Returning to LT&T in 1949, 
he worked several years on 
the local testboard, served 
briefly as a Switchman, and 
returned in 1966 to the test- 
board. 

He and his wife left June 
25 for their new home in 
Prescott, Arizona. ‘“‘The 
house is only a mile from 
the lake, and I plan to doa 
lot of fishing and boating,” 
he said. 


Claud Clary, Lincoln PBX 
Technician, retired June 25 
after serving 37! years with 
LT&T. 

He joined the company in 
Auburn in 1945 as a Ground- 
man. He came to Lincoln in 
1947 as a Switchman and 
later served in that position 
at Beatrice, Humboldt, and 
Plattsmouth. In 1963 he 
returned to Lincoln as a Toll 
Terminalman, and in 1973 
he became a PBX Techni- 
clan. 

Clary served 11 years as 
Union Secretary-Treasurer 
for Local 7470 of the Com- 
munications Workers of 


America and was the first 
craft employee to serve on 
the Board of Directors of the 
LT&T Employes Coop. 


Lester Cox, Combination 
Technician, retired June 25 
with 27 years and 10 
months of active service. 

Cox joined LT&T as a 
Groundman in Lincoln in 
August 1955 and trans- 
ferred to Hebron in 1956. 
Between 1959 and 1974 he 
worked in Crete as a Com- 
binationman and, for a brief 
period of time, in Lincoln as 
a Switchman. He came to 
work permanently in Lin- 
coln as a Combination 
Technician in 1976, al- 
though he continued to 
make his home in Crete. 

Cox recalled that he 
served on one of the first 
construction crews to be 
based in an exchange area 
rather than in Lincoln. 

He will continue to make 
his home in Crete where he 
will be doing some fishing 
at the lakes and on the Lit- 
tle Blue River. He said that 
he would also be assisting 
some local farmers in the 
area during the summer 
months and would probably 
do some traveling, includ- 
ing a visit with relatives at 
Laramie, Wyoming. He is 
an active member in both 
the Eagles Lodge and Amer- 
ican Legion at Crete. 


Kathleen Culver, Assist- 
ant Chief Service Operator, 
retired July 23 after 23 years 
of service with LT&T. 

Her career with the tele- 
phone company actually 
began in 1944 when she 
went to work as an operator 
in Traffic. She had a service 
break of several years, re- 
turning to work permanent- 
ly in 1960 in the Personnel 
Department. In 1972 she 
transferred to Customer 
Services as Assistant Chief 
Service Operator. 

“lve enjoyed this job 
immensely,” she said. ‘‘We 
are always so busy here that 
time has passed very fast.” 

Her immediate retirement 
plans are to enjoy the sum- 
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mer with her grandchildren. 
After that she said she 
would begin piano and 
organ lessons. 

“T’ll have time now to get 
serious about my music and 
to do some of the other 
things I’ve never had time 
for before,” she said. 


Alvin (Al) Dougherty, 
COE Equipment Supervi- 
sor, retired July 23, with 34 
years of service with the 
company. 

Dougherty joined LT&T 
in February 1949 as a 
Switchman. He became As- 
sistant Equipment Foreman 
in 1964, and in 1981 was 
named COE Equipment 
Supervisor at the 49th & 
Huntington office. 


Eldon Drewel, Supervisor 
in Installation and Repair, 
retired July 23 just a month 
prior to his 36th anniver- 
sary. 

Drewel began with LT&T 
in 1947 as a Warehouseman. 
He was promoted in 1948 to 
Combinationman and held 
that job for several years 
before leaving for two years 
of military service. On re 
turning to LT&T, he became 
a Service Foreman. In 1981 
he assumed the position of 
I&R Supervisor. 

Drewel plans to complete 
some projects around the 
house immediately follow- 
ing retirement, then leave 
for Salt Lake City where he 
and his wife will visit two 
grandchildren. 

Drewel has been working 
for some time at his son’s 
used car lot, and he said 
that he would probably 
spend more time there. 

“I’ve enjoyed my career at 
LT&T, but I’m still young 
enough to have another,” he 
said. 


William L. Eckles, Jr., 
Network Operations Man- 
ager, retired July 23 with 38 
years of service. 

He joined LT&T at Platts- 
mouth where he was a 
Groundman. After a brief 
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time out for military service, 
he returned to LT&T and 
worked for a time in Tecum- 
seh and Beatrice. He came 
to Lincoln in 1962 as Plan- 
ning Assistant. He also 
served as Assistant to 
Engineering and Special 
Studies and Coordinating 
Supervisor in Engineering. 
He became General Plant 
Supervisor in 1970, Supervi- 
sor of Network Operations 
in 1978 and in 1979 was 
named Network Operations 
Manager. 

Eckles has also been an 
active member of the Pio- 
neers, is a Past President of 
the Frank H. Woods Chap- 
ter and is both a Regional 
Vice President and Third 
Vice President of the Inde 
pendent Telephone Pioneers 
Association (ITPA). 

He said that he and his 
family had always done 
quite a bit of traveling and 
would continue to do so 
although no definite travel 
plans are in the works. 

“T just want to spend 
some time working with my 
hands—woodworking, odd 
jobs and tinkering in my 
workshop,” he said. 


Kenneth Ferguson, PBX 
Technician, retired June 25 
ending a 32% year career 
with LT&T. 

He joined the company in 
1950 as a Groundman at the 
David City exchange. He 
became a Combinationman 
the following year, then in 
1956 transferred to Lincoln 
as a Combinationman. He 
assumed the position of 
PBX Installer-Repairman in 
1969 and in 1980 became a 
PBX Technician. 

Ferguson and his wife 
plan to leave in December 
for an extended visit with a 
son and grandchildren in 
Florida. In the meantime, 
Ferguson said that he is just 
going to do some fishing 
and loafing for awhile. 

“Maybe later on I’ll think 
about some part-time work,” 
he said. “LT&T has been a 
great place to work,” he 
said, “and in a way that 
makes it hard to leave.” 


Doyle Fisher, Lincoln 
Combination Technician, 
retired May 28 with almost 
30 years of service with 
LT&T 

Doyle joined the company 
at Beatrice in August 1953 
as a Construction Lineman 
on George Wasson’s crew, 
he recalls. He moved to 
Humboldt as a Combina- 
tionman in 1956, and in 
1980 he came to Lincoln as 
a Combination Technician. 

He had been on disability 
for nearly nine months prior 
to retiring. Said Fisher, “I 
can’t run yet, but I’m cer- 
tainly feeling better. I’m 
even getting ready to do a 
little fishing.” 

Other retirement plans 
call for completing a few 
projects around the house. 
Fisher, who was at one time 
an active member of the 
Company’s Blue Rock team, 
said he had a “lot of fun 
down there.” 

He added, ‘Everything 
I’ve got, I owe the company.” 


Norbert Forsman, Hast- 
ings Combination Techni- 
cian, had 30 years and 8 
months of service with 
LT&T when he retired June 
25. 

Forsman joined the com- 
pany as a Driver in Con- 
struction in October 1952. 
He became a Combination 
Technician in 1961 and 
served in that capacity for 
almost 22 years. 

He said that he may do 
some traveling later, but 
that for the immediate 
future he would be catching 
up on chores around the 
house and fishing. He said 
that he would now have 
more time to devote to tink- 
ering in his home workshop 
and flying model airplanes, 
his two favorite hobbies. 


Don Haith, Sales Repre 
sentative, retired July 23 
from LT&T with 31 years of 
net credited service. 

He joined the company in 
1951 as a groundman and 
left in 1954 for military serv- 


ice. Returning in 1958 from 
military leave he served in a 
number of jobs including 
Combinationman, Commer- 
cial Representative and 
Service Engineer. He moved 
in 1967 to Hastings as Com- 
mercial Supervisor and in 
1970 was appointed Area 
Manager at Nebraska City. 
He returned to Lincoln in 
1981 to join the newly 
organized subsidiary, Lin- 
coln Telephone Service and 
Supply, at that time a sub- 
sidiary of LT&T. 


Marie Haught, Treasury 
Records Assistant, retired 
July 23 with a net credited 
service time of 21 years. 

Haught’s career with 
LT&T actually began in 
1942, but after five years, 
she had a 10 year break in 
Service, returning in 1967 as 
an Accounting Machine Op- 
erator and later, advanced 
clerical and supervisor posi- 
tions before becoming Treas- 
ury Records Assistant in 
1978. During her ten year 
break in service, she still 
remained in the telephone 
field and worked for both 
southwestern Bell and 
Hamilton Telephone Com- 
pany. 

“T am looking forward to 
time to do the things I want 
to do,” she says. 

That will include working 
with ceramics, time with 
grandchildren, remaining 
active in the Moose Lodge 
and traveling, including a 
trip to Texas in August. 


Arthur L. Higgins, I&R 
Supervisor at the 49th and 
Walker Central Office, 
retired July 23, just a month 
short of his 38th year with 
the company. 

Higgins came to LT&T as 
a Groundman in 1945. He 
became a Combinationman 
in 1955 and in 1968 was 
named Service Foreman. He 
assumed the position of I&R 
Supervisor in 1981. 

He said that after 37 
years and 11 months of 
uninterrupted service he 
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was looking forward to 
retirement. He said that he 
had not planned anything 
special—“‘just get caught up 
on work around the house,” 
and a trip now and then to 
Tennessee where his two 
sons live. 


Richard B. Hobson, Net- 
work Engineering Director, 
retired July 23. Hobson had 
a month earlier observed his 
40th anniversary with the 
company. 

He came to LT&T as a 
Warehouseman, but left a 
short time later for military 
service. Returning nearly 
three years later, he trans- 
ferred to General Traffic. In 
1967 he wore two hats for a 
time and served as General 
Traffic Superintendent and 
Personnel Director. He 
became Network Engineer- 
ing Director in 1978. 

Commented Hobson, 
“Those of us retiring now, 
the ones who’ve been here 
since the early ’40’s, have 
seen the company go 
through two major conver- 
sions.” 

“When I came here most 
of the central office had 
common battery, magneto 
keyboards and contract 
operators,’ Hobson said. 
“Actually, at that time the 
telephone company was 
much the same as it had 
been since about 1910. Then 
we went through a major 
conversion to dial phones 
and electronic offices. Now 
we’re going through 
another large conversion as 
we go to digital offices.” 

Regarding retirement, he 
says, “I think I will enjoy it. 
When I bought an acreagea 
few years ago, I was sort of 
pointing the way to retire 
ment. I think Ill just sit 
back awhile and do some 
hunting, maybe a little trav- 
eling, spend some time 
riding and training my 
horses.” 

Retirement is not a totally 
new experience to Hobson. 
He retired as a Commander 
in the U.S. Navy a number 
of years ago after 26 years 
of active and reserve duty. 
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Robert Hohnstein, Instal- 
lation and Repair Supervi- 
sor, retired July 23 with 36 
years and 6 months of serv- 
ice. 

Hohnstein joined the 
company as a Combina- 
tionman in 1946 and served 
first in the General Plant 
Department, then later in 
Customer Service. He 
became an Installer-Re- 
pairman in 1968, and I&R 
Supervisor in 1981. 


“T’ve enjoyed working 
here and have been lucky in 
always having good imme- 
diate supervisors,” he said. 
“Because I’ve always liked 
my job, I would probably 
not normally have thought 
of retiring early, but these 
are not normal times, and it 
just seems like the right 
thing to do.” 

Hohnstein said that he 
has no immediate plans, but 
he and his wife generally do 
some traveling in the fall 
and will probably do so this 
year. 

“There’s always plenty of 
work to do around home in 
the summer,” he said. 


Louise Jenkins, Revenue 
Accounting, retired June 25 
after 274 years with LT &T. 
She joined her husband, 
Max, who has been retired 
from LT&T since 1980. 

Jenkins joined the com- 
pany as a Machine Opera- 
tor in Accounting in 1954 
and moved to Revenue 
Accounting in 1958. 

“T’ve seen a lot of changes 
in the years I’ve been here. 
When I first started, we 
billed all tickets manually,” 
she said. She went on to 
explain that although many 
functions in Revenue 
Accounting are now auto- 
mated, her specific job, 
which consisted of handling 
the tickets for mobile serv- 
ices and working on settle 
ments, still involved a lot of 
manual handling. 

‘“T’ve always liked the 
work I’ve done here, but 
retirement will give me 
more time to spend with my 


and Max and I want to 
travel more.” 

Immediate travel plans 
include a family reunion in 
Texas in August and a win- 
ter tour of the West Coast 
and Southwest. 

“We've always traveled a 
lot, but now we will be able 
to stay as long as we want,” 
she said. 


Gladys Jones, Equipment 
Service Attendant in the 
Shop, retired April 30. She 
had 16 years with the com- 
pany 

Jones came to the com- 
pany as a Clerk in the Shop 
in 1967 and spent her entire 
career in the Supply Depart- 
ment. Prior jobs had in- 
cluded working at a meat 
market and for a printing 
company. 

Following retirement, she 
plans to visit sisters in both 
Kansas and California. 


John J. Keogh, COE Tech- 
nician at Hastings, retired 
May 4 after completing 36 
years of service. 

Keogh joined LT&T at 
Hastings where he was a 
Groundman and Cable 
Splicer. He became a Switch- 
man at Hastings and a 
COE Technician in 1980. He 
had served six years in the 
Marine Corps before joining 
the company in 1947. 

Retirement for Keogh will 
mean more time for garden- 
ing, pursuing his hobby of 
building clocks, and an 
expansion of his interest in 
horse racing. 


Rex King, Motor Vehicle 
Supervisor, retired July 23 
with 29 years of service. 
King came to LT&T in 1954 
as a Groundman in Lincoln 
Construction. He served as 
a COE Routineman in Lin- 
coln Plant for a time, then 
transferred in 1957 to 
Supply where he served as a 
Records Clerk, Receiving 
Clerk, Advanced Clerk, 
Senior Clerk and Coordina- 


recently he was Supervisor 
of the motor vehicle section 
of Supply. 

King, during his career at 
LT&T also served nearly 15 
years as an officer of the 
Communications Workers 
of America union. He hopes 
to combine that experience 
with his management expe- 
rience and form a labor- 
management consulting 
firm. 

“T’ll be going into consult- 
ing work that has nothing 
to do with telecommunica- 
tions,” King said. 


Eugene Knipple, Con- 
struction Supervisor in Net- 
work Engineering, retired 
June 3. Knipple, who has 
been with the company 
since 1951, had been on dis- 
ability leave for some time 
before retiring. 

His first job with LT&T 
was a Groundman in con- 
struction. He worked for a 
time in Plant as a Combina- 
tionman, then returned to 
Construction where he 
served as a Lineman, Com- 
binationman, Switchman 
and Driver Lineman. He 
became a Construction 
Foreman in 1979 and Con- 
struction Supervisor in 
1981. 


Dorothy Long, Stenog- 
rapher in Network Engineer- 
ing, retired April 30 with 18 
years of service. 

Long came to LT&T as a 
Typist in 1965 and in 1969 
was promoted to Stenog- 
rapher. Prior to joining 
LT&T, she had worked at 
the Lincoln Water and Light 
Department, at Elgin Watch 
Company, and at a manu- 
facturing company in Calli- 
fornia. 

“T have so many hobbies 
and interests that I am 
going to be busy,” she com- 
mented. 

Her husband, Bob, is an 
LT&T motor vehicie in- 
spector. 


Chris Lyberis, Sales Con- 
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tired July 23 with 36 years 
of service with LT&T. 
Lyberis joined the com- 
pany as a mail messenger, 
soon moved to Accounting, 
and later to the Service 
Department. From 1950 to 
1952 he was on military 
leave, returning to work in 
the switchroom. In 1968 he 
became a COE Installer-Re- 
pairman. He served later as 
a Commercial Representa- 
tive in Marketing and in 
1981 was promoted to Mar- 
keting Sales Consultant. 


Lyberis said that he had 
been planning an early 
retirement for the past ten 
years and had purchased 
several income properties 
over the years to help him 
realize his dream. He said 
that maintenance of those 
would keep him occupied. 

“Retirement just means 
that I work on the houses 
during the daytime and 
have my evenings and week- 
ends off like everyone else,” 
he laughed. 


Betty Magee, Senior Clerk 
in Customer Services at 
Hastings, retired June 25. 
She had a net credited serv- 
ice of 31 years. 

Magee began her career 
as an Operator in 1944, but 
left a short time later to 
work for a local radio sta- 
tion. Returning to LT&T in 
1948, she again served 
briefly as an Operator 
before leaving a second time 
to raise her family. When 
she returned to the Com- 
pany in 1952, she first 
worked as an Operator then 
transferred to Plant as a 
clerk. Since 1979 she has 
been a Senior Clerk in 
Plant. 

Retirement for Magee will 
include camping in her 
motor home, some volunteer 
work, and more time with 
her family, which includes 
several grandchildren. Her 
sister, Aletha Bennet, also 
retired in June from Cus- 
tomer Services in Hastings. 

“[’m looking forward to 
having more time to spend 
with Aletha,” she said. 
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| Betty Martin, Cashier at 


Ashland, retired June 25 
with more than 29 years of 
service. 


Martin first went to work 
for the company in 1954 as 
a part-time clerk at Ash- 
land. She came to Lincoln in 
1956 and during the next 
several years served as 
Accounting Machine Oper- 
ator, Clerk, and Service 
Representative. In 1960 she 
returned to Ashland as a 
Cashier, the position she 
has held for 23 years. 


Martin, whose home is 
located on the Thomas 
Lakes near Ashland, said 
that retirement for her 
would mean a lot of boating, 
swimming, and loafing. She 
has also planned a trip to 
Oregon, California, and 
Texas where she will visit 
relatives. 


Fred McCormick, Area 
Plant Supervisor, retired 
July 23 with nearly 37 years 
of service. He joined the 
company in Hastings as a 
Combinationman. During 
his 15 years there, he held 
jobs in Construction, Plant, 
Installation Repair, and 
COE. In 1961 he came to 
Lincoln as General Central 
Office Exchange (COE) 
Supervisor. He was named 
Plant COE Supervisor in 
1970 and in 1978 assumed 
his present position of Area 
Plant Supervisor. 


Comments McCormick, 
“T’ve been looking forward 
to this for a long time.” He 
says now that he is retiring, 
he can fulfill his lifelong 
dream of spending several 
months in Alaska. “I’ve 
always wanted to go there, 
but never had the time,” he 
said. 


Immediately following 
his retirement, he and his 
family will be going to 
Silver Dollar City and Colo- 
rado. When the children 
return to school, McCormick 
will spend his time in his 


woodworking shop and fish- 


ing and hunting. 
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Amel McVay, Combina- 
tion Technician from 
Auburn, retired June 1 with 
3414 years of service. 

McVay joined the com- 
pany in November 1948 asa 
tree trimmer. He became a 
Combination Technician in 
1951 and served in that 
capacity until his retire- 
ment. He had been on dis- 
ability for nearly seven 
months prior to retiring. 

McVay said that he had 
no immediate plans for 
retirement other than a lit- 
tle gardening and fishing, 
but he and his wife hope to 
visit a daughter and son-in- 
law in Germany sometime 
in the future. 


Lois Meyers retired June 
25 after 34 years in Operator 
Services. She was first 
employed as an Operator in 
1948 when the company 
was still located at the old 
building at 14th & M 
Streets. 

“T was one of two or three 
Operators who stayed on 
the board during the cutover 
to the new building at 15th 
& M,” she recalled. “When 
that board went dead and 
we walked out of there it 
was the end of an era.” 

Meyers said her career as 
an operator actually began 
in 1942 when she worked for 
Northwestern Bell in Grand 
Island. She began working 
at LT&T while she attended 
Wesleyan University and, 
except for a brief interrup- 
tion when she was a PBX 
operator for an oil company, 
has remained with LT&T 
since. 

She said that moving to 
TOPS was the end of 
another era. “We used to be 
elbow-to-elbow on the old 
board, and on a busy day 
lights were flashing con- 
stantly. TOPS is much more 
relaxing.” 

She has served as a solo- 
ist at First Presbyterian 
Church for many years and 
said that retirement would 
mean an end to juggling her 
schedule to be able to sing 
on Wednesday nights and 
Sundays. Other than con- 


tinuing her singing career, 
she said that she has no 
immediate retirement plans. 
“I’m a great putterer and 
am just looking forward to 
not having to go to work 
everyday,” she said. 


Carl Mischnick, Test 
Technician in Customer 
Services, retired June 25. He 
had served 35% years with 
the company. 

Mischnick joined LT&T 
as a Garage Serviceman in 
1947 and two years later 
transferred to General Plant 
as a Switchman. He served 
at the old “6” and “8” offices 
before transferring again to 
the test board, located at 
that time at the 14th Street 
telephone office. He recalled 
that the test board was relo- 
cated at 15th & M when that 
building was completed and 
finally found permanent 
quarters in the newly con- 
structed 401 Building some 
years later. 

Although Mischnick said 
he planned some occasional 
trips with his travel trailer, 
most of his retirement time 
would be spent caring for 
some rental property and a 
herd of 30 to 40 sheep he is 
raising on his acreage. 


Francis Nichelson, COE 
Technician, retired May 28 
with 36 years and 7 months 
of service. 

Nichelson was employed 
in 1946 in Construction as a 
Groundman and later 
served as a Lineman. He 
moved in 1952 to Wahoo 
where he served as a Line- 
man, Combinationman, 
Switchman, and Installer- 
Repairman COE. He was 
reassigned to COE in Gen- 
eral Plant in Lincoln in 1976 
and in 1980 became an area 
COE Technician. In that 
position, he was involved in 
the installation of new 
equipment for many of the 
new central office conver- 
Sions, including those at 
Hebron, Wahoo, Beatrice, 
Sterling, Cordova, Louis- 
ville) and Murdock. His 
most recent job assignment 
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was working on carrier 
connecting equipment in 
the new Switchroom being 
installed in Beatrice. 

Initial retirement plans 
call for “catching up on 30- 
year-old house jobs” and 
visiting grandchildren in 
Kansas City. He also plans 
to begin restoring an old 
jeep. 

“Tt was built the same 
year I came to LT&T,” he 
comments. 

“T’ve been looking for- 
ward to retirement for 30 
years,’ he laughed, “but 
now that it’s here, I have 
mixed emotions about leav- 
ing work.” 


Loy (Dusty) Rhoades, 
PBX Technician in Custom- 
er Services, retired June 25. 
He had over 35 years of serv- 
ice. 

Rhoades came to LT&T in 
1947 as a Combinationman 
and has served since as a 
PBX Technician. 

Rhoades has a busy retire- 
ment planned. He lives on a 
farm near Lincoln and said 
that he plans to go more 
extensively into farming, as 
well as remodeling and man- 
aging some rental property 
he owns. 

“’m selling off my live- 
stock, though, so we can 
spend the winters in Ari- 
zona,’ he said. He and his 
wife plan to leave this fall 
for Phoenix. 


Wayne Robinette, Instal- 
lation and Repair Supervi- 
sor, retired July 2. He had 
observed his 35th year with 
the company in March. 


just after his 18th birthday 
and, with the exception of a 
three year break for military 
service, has remained with 
the company since. His first 
job was as a Warehouse- 
man. After returning in 
1954 from military leave, he 
worked in Equipment Re 
pair, Supply, and as a Com- 
binationman. In 1973 he 
became a Service Foreman 
and in 1981 was named an 
I&R Supervisor. 


“There have been a lot of 
changes over the past 
years,” he recalled. “It’s 
amazing how many new 
things there are—things we 
never even dreamed of ten 
years ago.” 

He has no immediate 
plans for retirement, but 
said that he would first 
catch up on some household 
jobs, do a little golfing and 
fishing, and ‘ ‘Just take it 
easy for awhile.” 


Velma Schaaf, House Serv- 
ice Attendant, retired April 
19 with 24 years of serivce. 
Schaaf started with LT&T 
in 1959 as a part-time cafe 
teria Attendant, went on 
full-time in 1959, and trans- 
ferred to her most recent job 
in 1960. She had worked at 
Stovers and Elgin Watch 
prior to coming to LT'&T. 
Among the travels 
planned for her retirement 
are trips to Illinois to visit 
relatives and to California 
where she will visit her son. 


Bill Schuman, Building 
Maintenance Mechanic at 
the 15th & M Building, 
retired June 25 after 20 
years and 11 months of serv- 
ice. 

Schuman first came to the 
company as a Testman, 
serving both in the Area 
Piant and the Service Cen- 
ter. In 1979 he transferred to 
Building Maintenance and 
received his current work 
assignment. 

Schuman said that he 
had no real plans for 
retirement, but a lot of proj- 
ects he hopes to get at, 
including the restoration of 
an antique Model A Ford. 

He and his wife both like 
to travel in their camper 
and plan to spend as much 
time as possible in that pur- 
suit. The first trip on the 
agenda is Florida, where 
they will spend the winter. 


Donald D. Smith, I&R 
Supervisor, retired J ly 23 
with nearly 42 years of serv- 


ice. 
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He joined the company in 
November 1941 where he 
worked in construction. He 
took military leave the fol- 
lowing spring and spent 
four years with the U.S. 
Marine Corps, returning in 
1946 to LT'&T’s Construc- 
tion Department. In 1949 he 
transferred to the Service 
Department where he was a 
PBX Installer-Repairman. 
He became I&R Service 
Foreman in 1967 and I&R 
Supervisor in 1981. 

Smith said that although 
he was looking forward to 
retirement, he had made no 
definite plans. He looks 
forward to time for fishing, 
gardening and fixing things 
around the house and said 
that they would probably do 
some traveling, including a 
trip to Colorado to visit a 
daughter. 


Elryn D. Smith, Lincoln 
Combination Technician, 
retired May 28 with over 36 
years of service with LT&T. 
Smith joined the com- 
pany in February 1947 asa 
Groundman, later became a 
Lineman, and in 1960 
became a Combinationman 
in Toll Equipment. In 1962 
he became a Lincoln Area 
Combination Technician. 
Recalls Smith, ‘When I 
went to work in Construc- 
tion, I was working for 
Harry Moss—he was quite a 
guy. In those ‘good old 
days’, pay was $22 a week.” 
He added, “It’s been a great 
place to work and I’ve made 
some wonderful friends. 
That part I will miss.” 
According to Smith, he 
plans to just take it easy in 
retirement, but will find 
time for a few of his favorite 
leisure activities which 
includes gardening, fishing, 
water skiing, bicycling, 
boating and woodworking. 


Francis E. (Bud) Smith, 
Installation and Repair 
Supervisor, retired July 23. 
Smith had observed his 
40th anniversary with 
LT&T about eight months 


prior to his retirement. 
He joined the company as 
a Groundman in Construc- 
tion in 1942. A few months 
later he took military leave 
and spent nearly three 
years with the U.S. Navy. 
Returning in 1946 as a Line- 
man he transferred in 1949 
to the Service Department 
where he held a variety of 
jobs, including Combina- 
tionman, and Installer-Re 
pairman. In 1971 he became 
a Service Foreman in I&R 
and in 1981 I&R Supervisor. 
“When I started work in 
construction, the pay was $4 
per day,” he recalled. 
Regarding his 40 years of 
Service, he explained, “It’s 
always been a good place to 
work and the work was 
satisfying, so I never saw 
any point going anywhere 
else and just stayed on.” 
Smith said that one of the 
things he took pride in was 
being one of the first recip- 
ients of a Frank Woods 
Award for Service to People. 
He earned the award in 
1959 for administering first 
aid to a young girl who had 
been struck by a truck. 
Smith said that he would 
find plenty to do during re- 
tirement, and time to enjoy 
doing it. He will spend some 
time gardening, woodwork- 
ing, doing home repairs, 
and would probably leave 
soon on a visit with rela- 
tives on the West Coast. 


Richard E. Sorenson, 
PBX Technician, retired 
June 25. He had 28 years 
and 9 months of service 
with LT&T. 

Sorenson first came to the 
company as a Groundman 
in Construction in 1954 and 
transferred to Supply in 
1956. He has held a variety 
of jobs in the company 
including Combinationman 
in Area Plant, Equipment 
Repairman in Supply, PBX 
Installer-Repairman, and 
most recently PBX Techni- 
clan. 

The Sorensons will con- 
tinue to make their home in 
Lincoln, but beyond that he 
says that he has made no 
definite plans 
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Winifred L. Springer, 
Facilities Records Supervi- 
sor, retired July 23 with 21 
years of service. 

Springer’s career in tele- 
phony actually began as 
early as 1946 when she 
worked for a few years for 
Illinois Bell. She came to 
work at LT&T in 1962 as an 
Operator in Lincoln Traffic. 
She transferred in 1968 to 
Beatrice as a Service Assist- 
ant, and again in 1969 to 
Hastings. Returning to Lin- 
coln in 1970 she served as 
Operator, Service Assistant 
and Traffic Staff Assistant. 
She has been Traffic 
Records and Facilities 
Supervisor since 1976. 

Springer said that retire- 
ment will mean “Time to 
smell the roses,” but she 
also plans to visit more with 
children and grandchildren, 
catch up on unfinished knit- 
ting projects, return to study- 
ing the organ and traveling 
with her mother. 

She and her husband will 
attend a reunion of his 
former squadron in October 
and while there will observe 
their 40th wedding anniver- 
sary. Among the celebrants 
will be those members of her 
husband’s crew who were in 
the wedding party. 


Deloris Stengel, Operator 
Services, retired June 25 
after serving 34 years as a 
long distance Operator. 

Stengel, whose net cred- 
ited service date is March 
1949, first worked for the 
Company at Geneva, then 
Hastings. After a four year 
break in service, she 
returned to LT&T where she 
worked on the long-distance 
switchboard in Unit I. In 
1981 she transferred to 
TOPS. 

“lve worked on every 
kind of switchboard,” she 
commented. “There have 
been a lot of changes in all 
the years I’ve been an Oper- 
ator.” 

She said that she is look- 
ing forward to the leisure 
time that retirement will 
offer. Her plans include 
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some travel, more time to 
read and to attend the horse 
races. 


Charles (Chick) Story, 
retired on June 21. He had 
observed his 25th anniver- 
sary with the company on 
May 26. 

Story’s first job when he 
joined LT&T in 1958 was 
Equipment Repairman in 
Supply. He later served as 
Installer-Repairman COE, 
Assistant to the Equipment 
Repair Shop Foreman and 
Shop Foreman. In 1981 he 
was named Equipment Re 
pair Supervisor. 

“T enjoyed working here 
from the day I started,” he 
said. “I’ve met some mighty 
fine people.”’ 

Currently recuperating 
from surgery, Story said he 
had no immediate plans, 
but will probably begin 
some house repairs when he 
feels better. 


Beryl Strayer, Test Tech- 
nician at Crete, retired June 
25 with 35 years of service. 

His career with LT&T 
began in April 1948 when 
he joined a construction 
crew in Fairbury. He was 
assigned to Wilbur Con- 
struction in 1950 and in 
1951 became a Combina- 
tionman. He moved to Crete 
in 1952 as a Combination 
Technician. 

A member of the Izaac 
Walton League, Strayer 
says that the first few 
months of retirement will 
probably consist mostly of 
fishing and hunting. “After 
that I may try to find some 
sort of part-time work,” he 
said. “I’m pretty young to 
sit around doing nothing at 
all.” 


Dee Sullivan, Lincoln 
Combination Technician, 
retired June 25. He had been 
with the Company for 
almost 31 years. 

Sullivan joined LT&T in 
July 1952. He left in 1958 for 
two years of military serv- 
ice, returning in 1955. He 
worked briefly in Fairbury 


then came to Lincoln as a 
Groundman. He has held 
several jobs in the company, 
including Garage Service 
man, Shopman, and Switch- 
man. He became a Combi- 
nation Technician in 1964. 


Even before retirement 
day arrived, Sullivan had 
lined up an unusual new 
job. He tells it this way. 

“Td decided I was going 
to take early retirement, but 
at my age I didn’t really 
plan to lie down and do 
nothing. One day I heard 
the whistle blow on the 
train at the Children’s Zoo 
and thought, ‘that sounds 
like fun’, so I applied, got 
the job, and will be an engi- 
neer at the Children’s Zoo 
during the summer 
months.” 

When the zoo closes and 
school begins, he will be 
driving a school bus. Sulli- 
van also talked of plans for 
later on down the line when 
he hopes to become active in 
several volunteer projects, 
including working with the 
handicapped. 


John (Jack) Swigerd, 
Facilities Engineering, 
retired June 18 after com- 
pleting 28 years of service. 

He came to LT &T in 1955 
as a Draftsman and Engi- 
neering Assistant. In 1963 
he became an Engineer in 
Facilities Engineering. 

Swigerd began his retire 
ment with a fishing trip to 
Minnesota where he owns a 
vacation home. On his 
return he will be kept busy 
in his woodworking shop 
and caring for the fruit 
orchard on his acreage 
north of Dorchester. 

“We've been planting that 
orchard for several years 
now,” he explained. “By 
next year most of them will 
be in the producing state.” 

Swigerd’s wife, Mary, also 
works for LT&T in the Con- 
struction Department. 

“The Company has been 
good to me and provided me 
with the ways and means to 
do a lot of things I couldn’t 
do otherwise,’ he com- 
mented. 


| Kenneth E. Versaw, 


| 


| 


Chief Engineer, retired July 
23 with over 34 years of serv- 
ice with LT&T. He has 
headed the Engineering 
Department for the past ten 
years. 

He came to the company 
as a Shopman in 1949 and 
' transferred shortly after to 
the Engineering Depart- 
ment where he held a 
number of jobs, including, 
Junior Engineer, Engineer- 
ing Assistant, Engineer, 
General Equipment Engi- 
neer and Assistant Chief 
Engineer. He was appointed 
Department Head in 1972. 

Versaw is a member of the 


' National Professional 


Engineers and has served 
on the Board of Directors of 
the Professional Engineers 
of Nebraska and the Lin- 
coln Engineer’s club. Heisa 
past President of the South- 
east Chapter of the Profes- 
sional Engineers of Ne- 


| braska and was recently 


honored by the Engineers 
Club of Lincoln with the 
Distinguished Engineer’s 


| Award. Versaw is also a 


member of the Electrical 
and Electronic Engineer’s 
Association. 

He commented that retire- 
ment would simply mean a 
slight change of pace anda 
change in some of his activ- 
ities. “T’ll still be busy, but 
the nicest thing will be 
being able to do it at my 
own speed and not being 
tied down by deadlines,” he 
sald. 

He added that he planned 
to clear up a backlog of 
chores around his home 
then perhaps do a little fish- 
ing and visit relatives 
around the country. 


Among the LT&T employ- 
ees retiring in June were a 
husband and wife team, 
Grace Welsh, Equipment 
Service Attendant, and 
Marvin Welsh, Facility 
Technician at the Service 
Center. Mr. Welsh had 31 
years of service and Mrs. 
Welsh had 24 years of net 
credited serice. 

Marvin joined the com- 
pany in 1951 as an Ex- 
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change Lineman at Ne- 
braska City, later became a 
Construction Lineman, 
then transferred in 1956 to 
Plattsmouth as a Combina- 
tionman. He worked for 
several years in Wahoo 
before coming to Lincoln as 
a Combinationman. In 1976 
he became a Facility Tech- 
nician. 

Grace first joined the 
company in 1951 as an 
Operator and then trans- 
ferred to the old Commercial 
Department where she was 
a Cashier for nearly eight 
years. After a break in serv- 
ice, she returned to LT'&T in 
1963 and has held positions 
as a Clerk Typist in Com- 
mercial, Unit I Operator, 
and Phone Center Cashier. 
She has been an Equipment 
Service Attendant for 
almost five years. 

The couple plan to go to 
Arizona in November where 
they will spend the winter. 

“We have property there 
and may build on it some 
day,” Welsh explained. 

For the present they will 
stay in Nebraska and tend 
their large garden. 

“I’ve got three acres of 
grass to mow, too,” Welsh 
laughed. “That will keep me 
busy.” 


Robert Wenzel, Lincoln 
PBX Technician, retired 
June 25 with 38 years of 
service. He joined the com- 
pany as a Combinationman 
in 1945. He had two breaks 
in service in the late 40’s 
and early 50’s for military 
service. Except for a brief 
period in the Service Depart- 
ment, he has worked for 
Customer Services as Com- 
binationman, Installer-Re 
pairman PBX, and PBX 
Technician. 

Wenzel and his wife plan 
to make a vacation home in 
Colorado their permanent 
home following retirement. 

“T still have some work to 
do on our home up there and 
we will have to sell our Lin- 
coln home, but after that 
I’m just going to hunt and 
fish,” he commented. 

The couple have a son 
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who lives in Denver and a 
daughter in Lincoln. 

‘“‘We’ll miss the grand- 
children in Lincoln, so we'll 
probably be back here to 
visit frequently,” he said. 


Robert E. White, Area 
Plant Coordinator in Cus- 
tomer Services, retired July 
23. He had been with the 
company for 34 years and 
10 months. 

White came to LT&T in 
1948 as a Lineman in Con- 
struction and has served as 
a Construction Foreman in 
Hebron and Lincoln, as a 
Combinationman, and Out- 
side Rural Supervisor. 

He and his wife, Evelyn, 
may do some traveling this 
fall and he has some pro}j- 
ects lined up for his home 
woodworking shop, but 
White says that his plans 
for the immediate future are 
simple. 

“T’m going to do a lot 
more fishing, golfing, and 
relaxing.” 


Royce (Curly) Wilson, 
Test Technician in Custom- 
er Services, retired June 25 
after completing 324 years 
of service. 

Wilson came to LT&T as a 
Groundman in 1950 and 
became a Lineman in 1953. 
He served as a Combina- 
tionman for nearly 20 years 
before becoming a Test 
Technician three years ago. 

He plans to move to the 
Orlando, Florida, area this 
winter and is currently nego- 
tiating the purchase of a 
house there. In addition to 
living near a son and a 
daughter in Florida, he 
comments that it is a good 
area for fishing. More imme 
diate retirement plans call 
for asummer trip to Canada 
before heading south to 
make his permanent home. 


Mary Wynn, Secretary in 
Customer Services, retired 
July 23 with more than 27 
years of service. Wynn, who 
had joined the company as 
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a Stenographer in 1956, has 
also served as Personnel 
Secretary and General 
Plant Secretary. 

She will be joining in 
retirement her husband, 
Marion, who retired from 
his job as Senior Clerk in 
Printing Services in Janu- 


ary. 

“Now that I’ve made the 
decision to leave, I can’t 
wait,” she said of her retire 
ment. 

Of the several hobbies to 
which she will now be able 
to devote time, is one which 
has occupied both she and 
Marion for the past couple 
of years. They are building 
a Victorian style doll house 
and are now looking for- 
ward to making the Victo- 
rian furnishings, including 
miniature needlepoint 
carpets. 

“And I'll probably be 
knee-deep in African violets 
before long,” Wynn said, 
referring to another hobby 
in which she and her hus- 
band share an interest. 


40 Years 


Eleanor 
Buettgenback 
Lincoln 
40 years/May 


Emma DeJonge 
Humboldt 
40 years/July 


Richard B. Hobson 


Lincoln 
40 years/May 


Viola Hutchinson 


Beatrice 
40 years/July 


Helen Norwood 
Lincoln 
40 years/June 


35 Years 


Otis Clark 
Lincoln 
35 years/ April 


Ruth Corter 
Beatrice 
35 years/March 


Ivan Doran 
Lincoln 
35 years/June 
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James E. Geist 
Lincoln 
35 years/ April 


Mary Goracke 
Beatrice 


35 years/March 


Maxine Jones 
Hastings 
35 years/May 


Berl Strayer 
Lincoln 
35 years/ April 


John Summers 
Lincoln 
35 years/ April 


James Tice 
Lincoln 
35 years/June 


30 Years 


James Brendle 
Lincoln 
30 years/June 


Donald Boerrigter 


Lincoln 
30 years/ April 
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Mabel Lipsky 
Lincoln 
30 years/ April 


Bobby Livingston 


Lincoln : 
30 years/ April 


Dorothy Scheele 


Lincoln 
30 years/April 


25 Years 


Cecil Bacon 
Lincoln 
25 years/July 


Miriam Cover 
Lincoln 
25 years/May 


Larry Davis 
Lincoln 
25 years/March 


Rae Ellen Grannis 


Hastings 
25 years/July 


Dennis Heidbrink 


Lincoln 
25 years/June 


Dale Heiliger 
Lincoln 
25 years/June 


Harrison W. Hill 
Seward 
25 years/ April 


Harry A. Hill 


Lincoln 
25 years/ April 


Harold Saathoff 
Hebron 
25 years/June 


Stanley Schweitzer 
Lincoln 
25 years/July 


Charles ‘‘Chick”’ 
Story 

Lincoln 

25 years/ May 


R. James Uffelman 
York 
25 years/July 


August 
Warholoski 
David City 
25 years’ March 


Anne Wheeler 
Lincoln 
25 years/July 


Thomas C. 
Woods, Jr. 
Lincoln 

25 years/May 


20 Years 


Kathleen Fortner 
Lincoln 
20 years/May 


Glenn Higgins 
Lincoln 
20 years/July 


Marjorie Peach 
Lincoln 
20 years/ April 


Harold Schlender 
Pawnee City 
20 years/July 


Margaret Small 
Lincoln 
20 years/ May 


Winona 
Stephenson 
Lincoln , 
20 years’ April ee 


Catherine 
Wehenkle 
Milford 

20 years/March 


15 Years 


Marvin Barry 
Wahoo 
15 years/March 


Betty Bassinger 
Auburn 
15 years/May 


Norma Brinkman 


Lincoln 
15 years/June 


Charlie Daniels 
Lincoln 
15 years/July 


William 
Doeschot, Jr. 
Lincoln 

15 years/ April 


James Dilworth 
Lincoln 
15 years/May 


Pat Griffith 
Hastings 
15 years/May 


Ruth Hale 
Hastings 
15 years/ April 


Doris Johnson 
Ashland 
15 years/July 


Thomas 
Michaelson 
Lincoln 

15 years/June 


Jerry Ottens 
Lincoln 
15 years/May 


Vaughn Pester 
Lincoln 
15 years/July 


Thomas Rappl 
Lincoln 
15 years/ April 


Danny Reel 
Lincoln 
15 years/May 


Max Rhodes 
York 
15 years/May 


Roger Schall 
York 
15 years/May 


Harold Shandera 


Lincoln 
15 years/June 


Edward Siudzinski ~ 


Lincoln 
15 years/ April 


Joanne Stevens 
Beatrice 
15 years/March 


Dorothy Smith 
Lincoln 
15 years/March 


Darwin Thelander 


Lincoln 
15 years/ April 


10 Years 


LaVonna Baehr 
Beatrice 
10 years/July 


Starlet Borecky 
Lincoln 
10 years/July 
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Dean Clark 
Hastings 
10 years/June 


Charles Clauss 
Lincoln 
10 years/March 


Randall Colton 
Lincoln 
10 years/May 


Joan Comisky 
Nebraska City 
10 years/June 


James Culver 
Weeping Water 
10 years/May 


Deloris Davis 
Lincoln 
10 years/March 


Carol Delp 
Lincoln 
10 years/March 


Peggy Dillon 
Hastings 
10 years/duly 
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Michal Horner 
Lincoln 
10 years/March 


Donald Knipfel 
Plattsmouth 
10 years/July 


Roger Kohles 
Lincoln 
10 years/July 


Larry Lemon 
Lincoln 
10 years/ April 


Gregory Luft 
Lincoln 
10 years/May 


Lee Lynch 
Auburn 
10 years/March 


Gregory Mitchell 
Hastings 
10 years/June 


Vicki Pitts 
Lincoln 
10 years/July 
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Larry Rocole 
Geneva 
10 years/March 


Timothy Ruble 
Lincoln 
10 years/July 


Paul Schorr III 
Board of 
Directors 
10 years/March 


Sharon Sherman 
Lincoln 
10 years/March 


Robert Sneller 
Lincoln 
10 years/June 


Jack Spahn 
Lincoln 
10 years/June 


Gary Stava 
Lincoln 
10 years/ April 


Susan Tellier 
Lincoln 
10 years/June 


William Thummel ie, 


Nebraska City 
10 years/June 


John Tindall 
Hastings 
10 years/July 


Shirley 
Warholoski 
David City 

10 years/July 


Milton Wessel 
Lincoln 
10 years/ April 


Charles Williams 


Lincoln 
10 years/March 


5 Years 


Raymond Aguirre 


Lincoln 
5 years/ April 


Margaret Dillaplain 


Tecumseh 
5 years/ April 


Debra Docter 
Lincoln 
5 years’ June 


Donald Franzen 
York 
5 years/May 


Jacqueline Gilbert 
Lincoln 
5 years/May 


Steve Gossard 
Lincoln 
5 years/June 


Thomas Hennessy 
Lincoln 
5 years/June 


William Lange 
Lincoln 
5 years/June 


Gregory Loos 
Lincoln 
5 years/June 


Kerry Meyer 
Fairbury 
5D years/July 


Irma Nelson 
Lincoln 
5 years’ July 
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Douglas Powell 


Hebron 
5 years/ April 


Jean Pyle 
Lincoln 


5 years/March 


Hastings 
5 years/July 


Larry Seefeld 
Lincoln 
5 years/March 


Richard Sevening 


Nebraska City 
5 years/ April 
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Deloris Slote 
Lincoln 
5 years/July 


Teri Ventura 
Lincoln 
5 years/July 


Debra Walker 
Hastings 
5 years/March 


Also observing 
anniversaries: 


Phyllis Lukassen 
Lincoln 
35 years/ April 


Wayne Robinette 
Lincoln 
35 years/March 


Art Sharp 
Lincoln 
35 years/June 


Helen Rothfuss 
Hastings 

30 years/June 

June Schessler 


Lincoln 
30 years/March 


Ivan Tyrrell 
Lincoln 
30 years/May 


Robert Adkisson 
Lincoln 

25 years/July 
Joseph Bruce 
Lincoln 

25 years/June 
Jake Frickel 
Lincoln 

25 years/July 


Phillip Miller 
Lincoln 
25 years/March 


Carol Carlson 
Lincoln 

20 years/ April 
Joel Chism 
Lincoln 

20 years/May 
Margaret Everett 
Lincoln 

20 years/June 


Lawrence McCarthy 
Lincoln 
20 years/June 


Mary Nickell 
Lincoln 

20 years/ April 
Sylvia Pecka 
Lincoln 

20 years/ April 
Lydia Spomer 
Lincoln 

20 years/July 
Rita Gardener 
Lincoln 

15 years/June 


Victoria Haberman Paul Neiswanger 


Lincoln 

15 years/June 
JoAnn Hraban 
Lincoln 

15 years/July 
Mary McClung 
Lincoln 

15 years/July 
Lucille Rath 
Lincoln 

15 years/ April 
Marilyn Roumph 
Lincoln 

15 years/March 
James Steven 
Beatrice 

15 years/May 
Edwin Wait 
Lincoln 

15 years/March 
Gary Walker 
Lincoln 

15 years/July 


Richard McLaughlin 


Lincoln 

10 years/March 
Richard McClung 
Lincoln 

10 years/June 
Rodney Mertz 
Lincoln 

10 years/June 


Jeffrey Brown 
Lincoln 

10 years/March 
Ray Bleich 
Hastings 

10 years/June 
Mary Hall 
Lincoln 

10 years/ April 
Steven Hatfield 
Lincoln 

10 years/May 
Thomas Kohn 
Lincoln 

10 years/July 
Ronald Kreiger 
Lincoln 

10 years/May 
Terry Leber 
Lincoln 

10 years/June 
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Lincoln 
10 years/March 


Bruce Pincsak 
Lincoln 
10 years/March 


Norman Rezak 
Lincoln 
10 years/March 


Raymond Stern 
Plattsmouth 
10 years/March 


William Teten 
Nebraska City 
10 years/June 


Lauretta Baker 
Hastings 

5 years/ April 
Eva Edman 
Lincoln 

5 years/May 


Steve Gesch 
Lincoln 
5 years/May 


Carol Gordon 
Lincoln 
5 years/July 


Brenda Hanau 
Lincoln 

5 years/May 
Terry Howe 
Hastings 

5D years/July 


Paula Keckler 
Lincoln 
5 years/July 


Richard Kingery 
Nebraska City 
5 years/July 


Marilyn Kilbride 
Lincoln 
5 years/March 


Mark Kohler 
Lincoln 

5 years/March 
Debra Kreifels 
Lincoln 

5 years/March 


Vincent Kuhlman 
Tecumseh 

5 years/June 
Arlo Kuhlmann 
Lincoln 

5. years/July 
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Gary Malcolm 
Lincoln 
5 years/May 


Barbara Malpert 
Lincoln 

5 years/ April 
Octavia McPhail 
Hastings 

5 years/June 


Patricia Medina 
Lincoln 
5 years/May 


Sandra Money 
Lincoln 
5 years/March 


Marlys Rezaian 
Lincoln 
5 years/May 


Dana Rothfuss 
Hastings 

5 years/May 
Robin Schmidt 
Lincoln 

5 years/June 


Edna Schoenrock 
Lincoln 
5 years/June 


Thomas Schommer 
Lincoln 

5 years/June 
Gillian Smith 
Lincoln 

5 years/March 
Gregory Spar 
Lincoln 

5 years/May 
Charissa Tehee 
Lincoln 

5 years/July 
Blia Thao 
Beatrice 

5 years/ April 
Mary Thayer 
Nebraska City 

5 years/July 
Dolly Van Hoosen 
Lincoln 

5 years/May 
Theron Volkman 
Beatrice 

5 years/ April 
Gregory Wathen 
Lincoln 

5 years/March 


Helen Wells 
Lincoln 
5 years/March 


Karen Winslow 


Beatrice 
5 years/March 
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COMMENTS 


Of the many changes facing the 
telephone industry—competition, 
deregulation, new technologies— 
perhaps the most difficult for our 
customers to understand will be 
the access charge which will go 
into effect January 1, 1984. There 
have been increases in telephone 
bills before, but this will be 
different. For the industry, the 
access charge will replace long 
distance revenues as a means to 
support the local network. And for 
the customer this means that long 
distance revenues will no longer 
pay a large share of local service 
costs. It’s all part of the move 
away from flat rate pricing toa 
system of allocating the cost of 
each service to the user of the 
service. 

In your contacts with customers 
you will probably be fielding a lot 
of questions about access charges 
and other changes in the industry. 
In order to help you keep informed 
we'll be covering these changes as 
they occur, beginning with an 
article on access charges in this 
issue. 

Adoption of new technologies 
has brought other changes to the 
company in recent months. The 
fiber optic cable installed this 
summer between the new office at 


49th and Walker and 15th and 
“M” is the first of its kind in 
Nebraska. For our engineering 
and construction personnel it 
meant a new approach to laying 
and splicing cable. How they met 
that challenge is the subject of a 
story in this issue. 

Changes in the industry have 
affected our company in other 
ways. One of these is the growing 
interest in the company’s stock by 
investors outside our local area. 
In an article on that subject, 
LT&T Treasurer Houghton Furr 
comments on this situation and 
the opportunities it affords. 
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Access Charges 


How They Will Affect Our Company and Our Customers 


QO, January 1, 1984, telephone 
customers nationwide will begin 
paying an additional amount on 
their bills for something called 
an “access charge.” Customers 
are already asking what access 
charges are, how access charges 
will affect them and whether 
access charges will end low cost 
service. It is important that each 
of us understands what access 
charges are, why they have 
come about, when they will be 
implemented and how they will 
affect our customers. This artt- 
cle is part of a coordinated pro- 
gram designed to keep you and 
our customers abreast of the 
access charge issue. Recently, 
Vice President Corporate and 
Revenue Development Director 
Frank Hilsabeck, discussed 
some of the reasons for the 
access charge and its effect on 
LT&T customers. 


Mr. Hilsabeck, how would you 
explain the term “‘access 
charge” to our customers? 


The access charge is actually the 
beginning of a price restructuring 
plan under which customers will 
begin paying a rate which more 
closely reflects the cost of local serv- 
ice. For years, the amount charged 
customers for local service has not 
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covered the cost of that service. 
Access charges are intended to 
change that situation so that local 
rate payers will pay more of the 
cost of local services. The Federal 
Communications Commission 
(FCC) has mandated that an access 
charge be billed to each local tele 
phone line effective January 1, 
1984. 


Why does the customer have 
to pay this charge when local 
service is the same as it has 
always been? 


There are many reasons for 
changing the pricing system for 
telephone service. Competition, 
deregulation of the industry, and 
the divestiture by AT&T of the Bell 
Telephone Operating Companies 
have all had an impact on the way 
the industry will do business in the 
future. 


Many people are not aware that 
the reason local rates have stayed 
as low as they have over the years 
is because some of the cost of local 
service was being supported by 
long distance revenues. This sup- 
port kept the local rates higher 
than might otherwise have been 
necessary. 


Do you mean that customers 
have never really paid the full 
cost of their local telephone 
service? 


That’s right. Local rates have 
never reflected the full cost of local 
service. For example, in Lincoln, 


Nebraska, where rates are cur- 
rently $9.35 a month for a single 
line residence access line, the aver- 
age cost for supplying that service 
is several times the amount billed to 
the customer. That gap between 
rates and cost has been covered by 
pricing long distance service at 
higher than actual cost — usually 
from 30¢ to 50¢ on each $1 of the 


long distance charge to the custo- 
mer. 


Exactly what cost is the cus- 
tomer being asked to pay? 


The customer’s connection to 
their central office switch is known 
as the “local loop.” This connection 
permits them to make and receive 
local calls at no extra charge and to 
make or receive calls to or from any 
telephone anywhere in the world. 
The customer is already paying a 
portion of the local loop through 
current local rates. It is part of the 
remaining amount which custo- 
mers will begin paying for in the 
form of an access charge. 


Why is it necessary to shift 
the remaining cost of providing 
the local loop from long dis- 
tance rates to local rates? 


To understand the reasons, we 
should first of all review the con- 
cepts that have historically guided 
pricing for telephone service. 


From the very beginning of the 
industry, there has been a disparity 
in the cost of service between rural 
areas and urban areas. Rural areas 


“Even with the addition of an access charge, local customers 
will not be paying the entire cost of local Service.” 


have fewer customers, many of 
whom are distant from a central 
office, whereas urban areas tend to 
have more customers in proximity 
to the telephone office. If local rates 
had been set to cover the cost of 
providing service, there would have 
been disproportionately higher 
rates in low population areas, dis- 
couraging the extension and devel- 
opment of the network in those 
areas. The alternative was to 
spread those costs over all tele- 
phone users so that local rates 
could be kept lower and more peo- 
ple could afford a telephone. That 
is the “universal service” concept 
defined in the Communications 
Act of 1934. 


How have local costs been 
spread among customers? 


Operating on the premise that 
long distance revenues were depen- 
dent on local networks which could 
link customers everywhere to the 
long distance network, long dis- 
tance revenues became the means 
of spreading the cost for local net- 
works. In the 1930’s AT&T and the 
Independents worked out an agree- 
ment by which long distance 
revenues would be used to help 
support the cost of operating the 
local network. This was accom- 
plished through a procedure known 
as “Separations and Settlements.” 
Eventually, over 50% of the Inde 
pendent industry’s total revenues 
were derived from toll settlements. 
Those revenues, in turn, supported 
the local network. This actually 
allowed the remaining cost of local 
service to be spread over only a por- 
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tion of the users — those customers 
who made long distance calls. 


That system seems to have 
worked well for many years. 
Why can’t it continue? 


It could as long as AT&T was the 
only supplier of long distance serv- 
ice, but deregulation has changed 
that situation. Federal Court deci- 
sions and FCC orders encouraging 
competition have made it possible 
for companies known as interex- 
change carriers (formerly called 
Other Common Carriers) to com- 
pete with AT&T for long distance 
service. These interexchange car- 
riers were able to charge lower 
rates on long distance calls 
because they were not contributing 
to the local network. As a result, 
interexchange carriers began car- 
rying more traffic and long dis- 
tance earnings of the Independ- 
ents and AT&T decreased as did 
the revenue pool which helped 
support the local network. 


Another factor also having its 
effect is the possibility that interex- 
change carriers can bypass the 
local network. Currently, interex- 
change carriers provide revenues to 
the local network when they use it 
to complete their long distance 
calls. Unless access rates to interex- 
change carriers are competetive 
and closely reflect the actual cost of 
the service provided, it could be 
come more profitable for an interex- 
change carrier to build its own end- 
to-end network, bypassing our local 
network entirely. 


Does this mean that there 
will be a drastic increase in 
local telephone rates? 


How drastic the increase will be 
will depend on the cost of local serv- 
ice when access charges are imple- 
mented on January 1, 1984. The 
FCC plan calls for phasing in the 
access line rate over a six-year 
period to lessen the impact on the 
rate payer. For example, the access 
charge for 1984 will be $2 per 
month for a residential line. It will 
increase to $3 in 1985 and to $4 in 
1986. Business lines will remain at 
$6 per month during the three year 
period. Centrex lines will be billed 
at the same rate as residential sub- 
scribers. It is not known yet what 
the increase will be during 1987, 
1988, and 1989, because those 
increases will depend on revenue 
requirements at that time. 


Therefore, in Lincoln the $2.00 
access charge translates to a 17.7% 
increase to the local service bill of 
$9.35 per month. However, in some 
parts of the state outside our terr1- 
tory, the percentage increase will be 
greater because monthly rates are 
as low as $3 or $4 per month. 


But even with the addition of an 
access charge, local customers will 
not be paying the entire cost of local 
service. Any company supplying 
long distance service, and that 
includes AT&T as well as other 
interexchange carriers such as MCI 
and Sprint, will also be paying a 
share for their use of the local loop 
to complete long distance calls. 
Their rate will be determined on a 
minutes-of-use basis. 
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“I don’t believe the cost of telephone service Will become 
unaffordable to our customers. The industry is still dedicated 
to the concept of universal services at affordable prices.” 


As rates come down on long dis- 
tance service, some customers may 
see little or no increase in their total 
telephone bill. Some customers who 
use long distance service exten- 
sively may even see a decrease in 
their total telephone bill. The FCC 
estimates that if you make more 
than five 8-minute interstate long 
distance calls a month the new sys- 
tem may save you money. If you 
use long distance less than that, 
your overall phone costs probably 
will increase. 


What about the customers 
who never make long distance 
calls? Since they will be paying 
more than in the past, aren’t 
they subsidizing the customers 
who do use long distance 
service? 


Absolutely not. Each telephone 
customer will pay the same per line 
access charge. And each customer 
will receive the same service for that 
charge—access to both the local and 
long distance networks. By far the 
largest volume of traffic on the local 
network is made up of local calls. 
The customer who uses the network 
for long distance service, however, 
will continue to pay for each long 
distance call, but at a rate more 
nearly reflecting the actual cost to 
make the call. 


How do you see all of this af- 
fecting the telephone industry? 
Will the cost of telephone serv- 
ice become so high that custo- 
mers will no longer be able to 
afford the service? 
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In answer to the first question, I 
think that it will have a stabilizing 
effect on local telephone companies. 
Instead of being dependent on the 
number of long distance calls made 
for Separations and Settlements 
revenues, we will have a more pre- 
dictable amount of revenue coming 
from access charges, which will be 
based on the number of lines in 
service. 

I don’t believe the cost of tele 
phone service will become unafford- 
able to our customers. The industry 
is still dedicated to the concept of 
universal service at affordable pri- 
ces. New technologies, primarily 
digital equipment and fiber optic 
have made possible more cost-effec- 
tive ways of providing service. Al- 
ready a new pricing system is in use 
in parts of the country which keeps 
the basic total monthly rates low 
while charging for local calls. And 
don’t forget that long distance rates 
are expected to decline as has the 
retail price of some telephones. All 
of these factors, and others not yet 
on the horizon, should work to- 
gether to keep rates affordable and 
more equitable in the future. 


How will this re-distribution 
of rates affect rural areas 
where the cost of providing 
service is much higher? 


In some rural areas, and even 
some urban areas, where the cost of 
providing service is very high, it 
may not be possible to charge cus- 
tomers their full share of the cost of 
local service. The FCC has provided 
for a Universal Service Fund into 
which all companies providing long 
distance service will pay to support 


high cost areas. The money from 
the fund will be distributed to local 
telephone companies where the 
costs of providing local services are 
extremely high. This money will 
keep local service affordable in 
these high cost areas. 


The FCC has also ordered the es- 
tablishment of an Exchange Car- 
rier Association (ECA) which is 
made up of representatives of the 
Independent telephone industry. 
The ECA, of which LT&T is a 
member, will administer the Uni- 
versal Service Fund and will re 
present member companies in tariff 
matters before the FCC. 


Will the access charge man- 
dated by the FCC be the only 
access charge customers will 
have to pay? 


Possibly not. The FCC has only 
jurisdiction over interstate long 
distance rates (calls made between 
states) and interstate access char- 
ges. Intrastate (within a state) 
long distance revenues also con- 
tribute to the support of the local 
network. Intrastate long distance 
rates and access charges, however, 
are under the jurisdiction of a state 
regulatory agency. In Nebraska 
that agency is the Nebraska Pub- 
lic Service Commission. It has 
been suggested that each state re- 
place a portion of that long dis- 
tance support with a minimal cus- 
tomer access charge. The Nebraska 
Public Service Commission cur- 
rently has such a plan under con- 
sideration but at this time it is not 
certain if they will approve the 
plan, or if so, what the customer’s 
access charge would be. () 


Fiber Optics 


Another First from LT&T 


4 ie fiber optic cable installed by 
LT&T this spring between the new 
switching office at 49th and Walker 
and 15th and “‘M” was the first use 
of lightwave communications in Ne 
braska. For LT&T construction 
crews, installing the new cable 
meant developing new installation 
and testing procedures. 


“This is such a rapidly develop- 
ing field that most of the items and 
techniques used were not even 
available a year and a half ago,” 
commented Don Williams, con- 
struction manager. 


For example, a special alteration 
was made to the truck to limit pull- 
ing power, which could not exceed 
450 pounds of tensile pull strength 
on fiber optic cable. A special rope 
capable of pulling 4,000 pounds of 
cable and a new type of lubricant 
for the fiber optic cable were also 
used. 


In spite of the caution required in 
handling fiber optic cable, installa- 
tion went faster than usual and 
placement time was reduced, Wil- 
liams said. This was primarily due 
to the smaller size of the fiber optic 
cable which allowed longer pulls 
and fewer splices. They were able to 
pull through eight manholes with 
the longest pull 4,900 feet. Because 
they were able to pull five times as 
much cable, only five manhole 
splices were needed between 49th & 
Walker and 15th & “M’’, a distance 
of nearly six miles. 


Customers may not notice the difference, but 
when the 49th & Walker office opens the 
signal will travel through glass instead of wire. 
Lee Gerner, Facilities Construction, feeds the 
cable into a manhole in the UNL campus area 
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Four 17-inch subducts were fed simultaneously 
into 4-inch conduits in the manhole. Only one 
subduct was used for the fiber optic cable 
installation, leaving 3 for future use. Gary 
Gergen, who engineered the cable installation, 
observes Tom Johnson (center) and John 


Evasco (right) during a cable pull. 
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After the subducts were in place, tne 
procedure Started over and the fiber optic 
cable was placed into one of the subducts. AS 
it came off the reel, the fiber optic cable was 
lubricated and fed into a specially designed 
chute attached to the subduct. Attending the 
reel is Lee Gerner. George Catorell. General 
Cable engineer, handles the lubrication and 
guides the cable in place. 


Photos by Ken Clinefelter 
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To begin the pull, a “chinese finger” grip was Slipped around 4 subducts and attached to the 
rope which was pulled through the conduit ahead of the subduct. 


INSTALLING A FIBER OPTIC CABLE 


To aid the subduct entry into the conduit, it was lubricated and fed into a tunnel-shaped chute. 


The subduct required to house 
fiber optic cable was also smaller. 
As a result, longer subduct pulls 
(usually about 2,200 feet) were pos- 
sible. Subducts were often pulled 
through as many as four or five 
manholes without a splice. 


The installation involved two sep- 
arate pulls: one in April for the sub- 
duct and a second in May when the 
fiber optics cable was placed in the 
subduct. 


‘Additional time was required for 
placing the subduct,” Williams said, 
“but this was more than made up 


by the faster installation of the 
cable.” 


In order to reduce splices in fiber 
optic cable, subducts were cut in 
each manhole, the cable passed 
through the subduct, and a sleeve 
splice was used to rejoin the sub- 
duct. 


Another problem unique to fiber 
optic cable installation was the need 
for a straight line pull. 


“The glass fiber has a certain, 


amount of flexibility but, unlike 
copper wire, you can’t put pressure 
on a bend or it may snap,” Williams 
explained. This also meant that the 
normal bend radius in each man- 
hole had to be eliminated so the 
cable could run through the man- 
hole in a straight line while being 
installed. 


At each manhole splice location, 


20 feet of slack was built in as in-, 


surance for the future. According to 
Williams, this will eliminate the 
need for new splices if repairs ever 
have to be made. 


Splicing fiber optic is a much 
more complicated procedure than 
splicing ordinary copper wire cable. 
In order for the light wave to pass 
through with no loss of signal, the 
ends of each glass strand must be 
cleaved (cut absolutely square) and 
butted together in perfect align- 
ment. 


An organizing table, containing 
specialized equipment for making 
the splice, was set up in each man- 
hole where a splice was to be made. 


The procedure consisted of strip-. 


ping off the outer plastic tube, 
chemically removing the protective 
plastic coating from each glass 
strand, and using a special cleav- 
ing tool to cut the ends off square. 
An alignment tool brings the cut 
ends together, then the signal is 
tested. When the signal is correct, 
the fibers are glued together inside 
an elastomeric sleeve and laid 
inside an organizing tray developed 
specifically for fiber optics. 


The completed splice is placed 
inside a splice case similar to the 
splice housing used for copper wire 
splices. 


Although fusion splicing also has 
been used by the industry, Williams 
said that the elastomeric splice was 
the method of choice by LT&T be 
cause it is more adaptable for field 
use, requires a shorter training 
period for making a splice within 
allowable dB loss requirements, 
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and can be completed within 3 min- 
utes. In addition to the advantage 
of being able to make the splice 
right in the manhole, this method 
was more cost effective, according 
to Gary Gergen, who engineered 
the cable project. 


Williams said that even though 
the procedures were new to LT&T 
personnel, General Cable engineers 
who followed the installation and 
splicing procedures, were impressed 
with the skill of LT'&T’s personnel 
placing the cable. 
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SPLICING A FIBER OPTIC CABLE 


The object—to splice together two glass fibers 
no thicker than a human hartr. 


A specially developed stripper removes the outer plastic, color-coded protective ‘tube then a 
chemical stripper iS used to wash off the buffer or plastic coating that protects the glass fiber 
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The cleaving tool contains a diamond point 
that scores the glass fiber allowing it to break 
cleanly. 


Two ends of the fiber are aligned inside a 
Sleeve or elastomeric splice assembly while 
the light wave signal is tested. 


When an acceptable signal is received (less 
than an 0.5 dB loss) the splice will be sealed 
with a drop of liquid cement and placed in a 
Splice case. Charlie Daniels monitors the light 
wave signal . 
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LinTel Stock Finds Place 


in National Market 


Company Expertise, Growth Record 
Have Positive Effect 


Wises this year an LT&T 
employee, glancing through a 
business column in a nationally 
circulated newspaper, was startled 
when his eyes focused on the name 
of LI&T’s parent company, Lincoln 
Telecommunications (LinTelcom). 
It turned out that LinTelcom was 
one of three telecommunications 
stocks suggested by Fred Fraenkel, 
chief investment strategist at Pru- 
dential-Bache Securities, for con- 
sideration by investors. Over the 
past 10 years our company’s stock 
has become more widely known 
and more actively traded on a 
national basis. 


In talking or writing about our 
company’s stock, it is important to 
realize that today the stock no 
longer carries the same name that 
it did for approximately seven 
decades. 


Shortly after it was organized in 
1903, our Company adopted the 
name “The Lincoln Telephone 
Company.” In the 1920’s the Com- 
pany was reorganized with the 
name “The Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Company” (LT&T) and 
the Company’s stock carried that 
name. 

In 1981 Lincoln Telecommunica- 
tions Company (LinTelcom) was 
formed and became the parent 
company of LT&T and of several 


“, » o analysts have begun 
to realize that the 
independent Telephone 
industry in some ways has 
more strength now... 


companies which had formerly 
been LI'&T subsidiaries. Former 
LT&T stock became LinTelcom 
stock. 


It is an over-the-counter stock, 
not listed on either of the two major 
stock exchanges. Although stock 
brokers now use the designation 
LTEC in obtaining price informa- 
tion and executing buy and sell 
orders, the stock is listed in The 
Wall Street Journal as “Linc Tel 
Tel” and in the Lincoln Journal 
Star as ‘“LinTel.” 


‘We are listed on the National 
Association of Security Dealers 
Automated Quotation List (NAS- 
DAQL) which deals in over-the 
counter stocks. Although we are 
eligible for the New York Stock 
Exchange, trading is very active 
and very strong on the NASDAQL,”’ 
explains Houghton Furr, LinTel- 
com Vice President Treasurer. 


Furr explains some of the reasons 
for a growing interest in LT&T (and 
later LinTelcom) stock by investors 
nationwide, ‘“‘We now have 14 
national brokers who make a 
market for our stock and enough 


shares are outstanding that it is 
very actively traded. Even though 
we are still an over-the-counter 
stock, people all over the country 
are aware of Lincoln Telecommuni- 
cations and know what it is. We 
have stockholders in all 50 states. 
We got our first one in Alaska on 
July 19.” 


Also affecting the activity of the 
stock is the fact that over the past 
10 years there have been splits so 
that there are more shares than 
there used to be. ‘“‘We have over 4 
million shares out now,” said Furr. 


Is this good for us? 


“This can be good—it’s basically 
good,” replied Furr. “There’s no 
question but what we end up get- 
ting a better price.” 


He continued, “On the other 
hand, if you have a national 
market your stock is going to be 
more subject to fluctuation.” Giving 
awry smile, he referred to the stock 
market activity of the past few 
years. “Our stock fully participated 
in the downward movement.” 


At the time it was reacting as 
most of the stock in the industry. 
“Basically it was a question of 
investors being worried about the 
future, not knowing what the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission 
was doing, when they were intyro- 
ducing competition and so forth,” 
Furr commented. 


There were two definite down 
markets and the LinTelcom stock 
dropped to just below $18 as it fol- 
lowed the trend of telephone stocks, 
particularly Independent telephone 
stocks. As the stock market recov- 
ered, so did our company’s stock 
price. Recently it has been selling 
for around $27 a share. 


Have the worries of investors 
settled down? 


“Oh yes,” said Furr. “Nobody 
knows what is going to happen in 
the future, but people are not quite 
as worried. They are recognizing 
now that the telecommunications 
industry is still a big growth indus- 
try and that telephone companies 
are going to be a part of it.” 
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“T think the analysts have begun 
to realize that the Independent 
Telephone industry in some ways 
has more strength now and will 
continue to have more strength in 
the future as a result of the Bell 
divestiture,” Furr said. “They real- 
ize that access charges (due to goin 
force January 1) are going to make 
a lot of difference and that the tele- 
phone companies are going to be 
allowed to compete in the market- 
place. It is a growing area and most 
of the analysts have decided that 
this is a good thing.” 


Furr pointed to several of the 


strengths which help make LinTel- 
com’s stock one that is studied and 
considered by brokers and inves- 
tors. He mentioned the Lincoln 
Telephone (LT&T) company’s large, 
continous operating territory; 
LT&T ownership of all of the toll 
lines in its area and the company’s 
dividend growth and earnings 
records, which have been superior 
in the last few years. He also 
stressed the company’s good inves- 
tor relations program which 
includes a modest amount of adver- 
tising. ‘““We really talk to the brok- 
ers,” he said. 


“IT think people are now getting 
back to the idea that telecommuni- 
cations is a good industry and that 
we have a lot of experience in it,” 
Furr added. 


Our company’s stock hasn’t 
always been so responsive to 
nationwide and industry trends, 
Furr explained. 


“Our company’s stock used to be 
very much a regional and local 
stock. That’s because we were a 
local company and the stock was 
all usually sold here. Back in those 
days, we sold stock under what was 
called pre-emptive rights.” 


It worked this way: 

Because of the stockholders’ pre- 
emptive rights, the company 
couldn’t sell stock publicly. It 
couldn’t sell stock to anybody 
except present stockholders, so the 
company would issue warrants to 
buy new stock to the current stock- 
holders. If stockholders didn’t want 
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to buy stock they 
rants and somebody else could use 
them to buy stock. The whole pro- 
cedure tended to keep the stock very 
local and closely held. 


‘‘Back in those days the market 
was very thin—there were not a lot 
of shares traded. The market price 
for the stock was dictated by two or 
three local brokers,” said Furr. 


Then in the early 1970’s LT&T 
had its first public issue of stock. 
“We sold quite a large block of stock 
and we told the underwriters that 
we would really like to have them 
make an effort to sell it nation- 
ally—to get it out of this region,” 
related Furr. “I think that was the 
beginning of our having national 
exposure. We got a lot of stock sold 
on both coasts and in Florida. Since 
that time we have what we call 
national market makers. They 
make a truly competitive market on 
our stock.” 


Why do people buy a utility stock, 
particularly a telecommunications 
utility stock, rather than one of the 
many other types of stock? 


Furr answered, “Many people are 
interested in or oriented to, an 
income stock. They want income— 
current yield. Utilities are an in- 
come or yield stock. If you as an in- 
vestor want current income you'll 
want to buy a stock that will pay 
you something like seven or eight 
or nine percent income in dividends 
with prospects for gradual appreci- 
ation of the value of the stock. If 
you don’t want income and you 
want capital appreciation, you buy 
a growth stock. Your current yield 
(dividend) may be less, but you hope 


could sell the war- 


“, . . telecommunications is 
a good industry and we have 
a lot of experience in it.” 


that the price of the stock will in- 


crease more than with income 
stocks. Traditionally there was an 
anticipation on the part of investors 
of a continued growth in dividends 


‘with telephone stocks. 


“Telecommunications is still in a 
tremendous growth period. I think 
the changes now taking place will 
bring a lot of opportunities,” com- 
mented Furr. “I think our company 
is well placed to be a part of it.” 


Do people have more of an inter- 
est in buying stocks today? 


“Oh yes,” said Furr. “There are 
two major markets. One is the 
small investor and the other is the 
large institution. The large institu- 
tions such as pension funds and in- 
surance companies are still where 
the real volume is, but there is no 
question but what many small in- 
vestors are in the market. I think 
they got scared out a couple of 
years ago and were staying away. 
Now we are in somewhat of a bull 
market and they are coming back 
in.” 

Furr firmly believes that the 
stock market is important to every- 
one. “I wish the small investors 
would realize the stake that they 
have in American business and 
industry through the American 
stockmarket.” 


He emphasized the importance of 
the market even to people who own 
no stocks, pointing out that pension 
funds and insurance companies 
and others have billions of dollars 
invested in stocks. Even those who 
don’t own stocks have a vital inter- 
est in the market through their in- 
surance policies or pension rights. 


“People really have a stake in 
American industry,” Furr declared. 
Judging from the resurgence of 
interest in the stock market in 
recent months, it* appears many 
people agree with Furr. 
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Crossing rivers and creeks with telephone cable is old hat to LT&T engineers, but this crossing 
at Antelope Creek required a new approach. Engineer Gene Ryan (right) supervises work at the 


cable crossing site. 


New Cable Crosses Antelope Creek 


jhe a handsome new street 
improvement in the vicinity of 48th 
and Normal Streets in Lincoln. The 
traffic lanes are smooth, wide and 
roomy with nary a ripple at the 
Antelope creek crossing. 


Few drivers traversing this stretch 
of street and the creek crossing real- 
ize it, but the wheels of their vehi- 
cles roll over a facility that carries a 
large volume of less visible traffic. 


Buried securely in solid concrete 
beneath the paving and above the 
new box culvert crossing are 10 
telephone ducts, seven of which are 
filled with cables carrying tele- 
communications circuits. 


When the improvement project 
was first planned many months 
ago, LT&T engineers sat up and 
took notice. Gene Ryan, engineer, 
explained the situation. 


The old Antelope creek bridge on 
48th street carried eight telephone 
ducts. These 3'4” round steel pipe 
conduits were arranged in a stack 
two ducts wide and four high, at- 
tached to the side of the bridge by 
brackets. 


Plans called for the bridge to be 
replaced with a triple box culvert of 
reinforced concrete. The new struc- 
ture would not be at all well 
adapted for the same type of cable 


attachment. Engineers had to find 
another way of crossing the creek 
with communications circuits. 


One option would have been to 
bury the conduit with cables 
beneath the bed of the creek. This 
successful method of crossing a 
stream has been used in several 
places, including the Blue River at 
Beatrice. But that method would 
have been more expensive and 
would have required new lengths of 
cable to be spliced in. 


As the engineers studied the sit- 
uation, they realized that a system 
they had used at another Antelope 
Creek bridge would also work here. 
There was a seven to nine inch 
space between the top of the new 
box culverts and the base of the 
paving to be laid over them in 
which the conduits could be laid. 
This was adequate clearance for a 
3/4” or 4” duct and, if they could fan 
out the existing cable ducts beside 
each other, they could cross the 
creek without cutting or splicing 
the cable. In addition, one empty 
duct could be replaced with a 
slightly larger 4” duct and two 
more empty 4” ducts added for 
future expansion. 


Contractors arranged the gal- 
vanized steel pipe ducts along the 
top of the triple culvert and encased 
them in the .concrete, which was 
poured as a sub-base for the paving 
laid on top. At each end of the 
crossing the fanned out cable ducts 
were guided into split conduit 
which was in the original two-wide 
configuration, although now 
expanded to five deep. 


LT&T also rebuilt the two adja- 
cent manholes on 48th street. The 
one immediately to the north of the 
crossing was replaced by a larger 5 
x 10 foot manhole with six feet of 
headroom. The one immediately to 
the south was enlarged by lowering 
it, so that it could accept the ten- 
duct configuration with additional 
headroom. 

Today, both 48th street and 
LT&T’s underground cable system 
at this point are prepared to 
smoothly carry increased traffic 


loads. 


LTT Magazine 
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Pioneers Add to Historical Collection 


W hen Al Farmer, chairman of 
the Pioneers Historical Committee, 
began a search for a rare bit of tele- 
phone equipment, he started a 
chain of events which has tempo- 
rarily added four interesting pieces 
to the Pioneer’s historical display. 

It all started early this year when 
Farmer ran across a reference in an 
old copy of The Lincoln Telephone 
News to an early Blake telephone 
transmitter. The historically impor- 
tant piece had been given to LT&T’s 
historical collection in 1946 by E.S. 
“Ned” Fisher, an old time telephone 
man who had owned it for nearly 30 
years. Sometime in the ensuing 
years the Pioneers assumed the re- 
sponsibility for the historical col- 
lection and for improving, expand- 
ing and displaying it. 

As chairman of the Pioneers His- 
torical Committee, Farmer has 
acted as an unofficial curator of the 
collection. Realizing that he had 
never seen that particular rare 
transmitter, Farmer launched a 
search, finally locating the missing 
item at the State Historical Society, 
along with three other telephone 
items which had been given to the 
Society by LT&T in 1964. 

The Blake transmitter was im- 
portant to the early development of 
telephone technology and the in- 
dustry. A carbon-button type of 
transmitter was devised by Francis 
Blake of Boston in 1878 and was 
the first commercially successful 
telephone transmitter. It was used 
almost exclusively by the Bell com- 
panies until 1886 when it was re- 
placed by a carbon granule trans- 
mitter. This in turn was replaced by 
a solid-back model in 1890. The 
transmitter given by Fisher in 1946 
was apparently an early model 
made by The Blake Company. Vari- 
ations of this type of transmitter 
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Al Farmer of the Frank H. Woods Pioneers 
Association unpacks the Baird Telemeter test 
set loaned by the Historical Society to the 
Pioneers. This set, which was produced about 
1905, is believed to have been used in DeWitt, 
Nebraska. 

were also made by other companies. 

The other items located at the 
Historical Society were a Baird Tel- 
ometer test instrument designed for 
use by wire chiefs or exchange 
troublemen, a desk-top plug and 
jack switchboard apparently in- 
tended for testing purposes, and an 
Automatic Electric 400 desk set 
with a transparent plastic shell 
instead of the usual opaque black 
one. 

Farmer discussed the Pioneers’ 
interest in having the items 
returned to the collection and 
worked out an agreement with the 
Historical Society allowing the 
pieces to be displayed at LT&T ona 
loan basis. They will be on display 
for the next two years in the Pio- 
neer’s historical collection in the 
8th floor auditorium. 

In order to enhance the display of 
the rare Blake transmitter, Farmer 
is planning to obtain a replica of 


the wooden box in which the mech- 
anism was originally enclosed. 

“The four items are interesting 
and historically valuable additions 
to the Pioneers’ display,’ said 
Farmer. 


Hollywood Calls 
Tops Operator 


Lie road to stardom is generally 
long and hard, but for TOPS opera- 
tor, Maggie Blazek, and her hus- 
band, Tom, it was sudden and 
almost unexpected. Of course, the 
Blazek’s didn’t really become 
stars—but they did play a scene in 
areal movie with real stars, Shirley 
MacLaine and Jack Nicholson. 
According to Blazek, “It was like a 
dream.” 

It all came about when a filming 
crew from Paramount Pictures 
arrived in Lincoln in May to shoot 
some on-location scenes for a new 
movie, “Terms of Endearment.”’ 
Blazek had read about the call for 
extras needed for the movie and 
had sent in photographs of her and 
her husband. Late one Sunday 
evening, the couple received a call 
to be on location and ready to start 
shooting at 8 a.m. the following 
morning. 

“Tt was terribly exciting,’ Blazek 
said. 

The scene in which the couple 
appeared was filmed at the North- 
east Holiday Inn. They were part of 
a crowd scene backgrounding a 
meeting between the movie's stars 
in the motel lobby. 


TOPS Operator Maggie Blazek and husband 
Tom. recall the excitement of watching 
Hollywood Stars film a movie 


“There were about 50 extras and 
each of us had some small part,” 
said Blazek. “We were among the 
first few couples filmed and were 
finished in three takes. It took the 
stars 10 or 11 takes before they were 
satisfied they had a print. I felt 
pretty good that we could do it in 


three.” She explained that the scene 
in which they appeared will last 
about two minutes. “I hope they 
don’t cut it!” 

The movie, which is scheduled for 
release in December, is based on a 
book by Larry McMurtry, author of 
the Oscar winning “The Last Pic- 


ture Show” which appeared in the 
60's. 

In addition to McLaine and 
Nicholson, the film featured Debra 
Winger, Jeff Daniels and John Lis- 
cow. Director James Brooks also 


wrote the screenplay and co-pro- 
duced the movie. @ 


Crossing Nebraska on a Bike Doyle Kernes’ Idea of a Vacation 


IE; you are one of those who con- 
sider the drive across the state of 
Nebraska long and tedious, per- 
haps you should see the drive from 
the viewpoint of Doyle Kernes, 
Network Operations. Kernes 
recently completed a 512 mile cross- 
state journey by bicycle, spending 
seven days on the open road enjoy- 
ing the Nebraska countryside. 

He was one of 310 bikers partici- 
pating in Bicycle Ride Across Ne 
braska (BRAN) which took place 
June 5 through June 11 and 
covered 20 Nebraska counties and 
44 Nebraska towns. 

BRAN was sponsored by the 
Northwest Rotary Club of Omaha, 
which first organized the event 
three years ago to raise funds for 
the Heart Foundation. Proceeds 
from this year’s entry fees went to a 
Rotarian scholarship fund. The ride 
is open to anyone with the courage 
and stamina to try it and drew 
entrants ranging in age from 10 to 
over 60. 

Kernes first heard of the ride 
through a friend and thought it 
sounded like fun. So he joined the 
other riders at Sidney in the south- 
ern Nebraska Panhandle on June 
5, ready for the 6:30 a.m. pushoff. 

Averaging about 10 miles per 


The open road 
lures LT&T 
cyclist Doyle 
Kernes 
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hour, the bikers covered 67 miles on 
the first day’s lap which took them 
from Sidney to Ogallala. Kernes 
said that the most difficult lap was 
the 64 mile trip from Gothenburg to 
Holdrege because it routed them 
through the Sandhills area south of 
the Platte River, and there were 
some extremely steep hills. The 
longest daily rides were 92 miles 
between Holdrege and Superior and 
the 97 miles between Superior and 
Wilber. Kernes said that on both 
days, since he was so close to quali- 
fying for a century ride, that is 100 
miles within a 12-hour period, he 
rode for a few miles south into Kan- 
sas and back again to complete the 
full 100 miles. The shortest day’s 
journey was the 42 mile trip 
between Syracuse and Papillion on 
the final day. 

From Superior to Louisville, just 
a few miles south of the journey’s 
end, Kernes was traveling in LT&T 
territory. 

“Whenever we stopped at night 
within LT&T territory, I visited the 
telephone office,” he said. “It was 
fun to get to meet people face-to-face 
that I’d only talked to on the tele 
phone before.” 

Kernes had a great deal of praise 
for the interest and support of 
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Nebraskans encountered enroute. 
For example, when the bikers came 
through Geneva, the local Rotary 
Club, of which Geneva Area Man- 
ager Rex Montgomery is a member, 
supplied the bikers with lunch. In 
Syracuse the Legion Club supplied 
a meal, and in communities where 
the bikers stayed overnight, Rotary 
or other service clubs made camp- 
ing arrangements. Overnight stops 
included Ogallala, Gothenburg, 
Holdrege, Superior, Wilber and 
Syracuse. 

“Superior had the nicest facili- 
ties, and Dick Eckles came down to 
welcome us and to take pictures,” 
said Kernes. “I also visited with 
Area Manager Bud Wheatcraft 
while we were in Superior.” 

Kernes, who had been biking 
since he was a youngster, said that 
the important thing in a long cross- 
country ride is to find a comfortable 
speed and then maintain it. His 
pace is generally about 20 miles per 
hour. He also notes that he rides 
nearly every weekend. He rides an 
American built, 12-speed Trek that 
weighs about 26 pounds. 

“T often bike down to Crete on a 
Saturday and that’s 60 miles round 
trip . . . just a good workout,” he 
sald. 


Connors Named 
Chief Engineer 


Charles E. Connors has been 


appointed Chief Engineer of 


The Lincoln Telephone Com- 
pany, replacing Kenneth Ver- 
saw who retired July 23. 

Connors has more than four 
decades of service with the 
company, much of it in the 
Engineering department. He 
started in October 1941 as a 
construction worker. After a 
four-year hitch in the U.S. 
Navy he returned to LT&T and 
worked as a warehouseman, 
shopman, advanced clerk and 
Engineer assistant. In 1954 he 
became Transmission & Protec- 
tion Engineer, in 1968 General 
Plant Superintendent and in 
1978 Facilities Engineering 
Director. 

He has a bachelors degree in 
Electrical Engineering and is 
a Registered Professional 
Engineer. 

Connors has been active in 
professional organizations and 
is a member of the Professional 
Engineers in Nebraska, the 
Engineers Club of Lincoln, and 
the U.S. Independent Tele- 
phone Association Engineering 
Committee. He was chairman 
of the Nebraska Section of the 
Institute of Electrical and Elec- 
tronics Engineers in 1969. 


Heidbrink Moves to 
New Post 


Dennis Heidbrink has been 
appointed Toll Network and 
Engineering Director, filling 
the vacancy left by the retire 
ment in July of Richard B. 
Hobson. 

Heidbrink joined the com- 
pany as a clerk in Accounting 
in 1958. After receiving his 
Bachelor of Science degree in 
Electrical Engineering in 1960, 
he joined the Engineering 
department as a junior engi- 
neer. He became a project engi- 
neer in 1965 and was named 
Engineering Manager—Gen- 
eral Equipment in 1978. 

Heidbrink holds member- 
ships in the National Society of 
Professional Engineers, Profes- 
sional Engineers of Nebraska 
and the Engineers club of Lin- 
coln. He is also a member of the 
Frank H. Woods Telephone 
Pioneer Association and the 
American Legion. 
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In Memoriam 


Four Decades 
of Service 
Celebrated 


Audrey McKeown, chief operator at Hastings, was 
honored August 1 at a luncheon marking her 40th year of 
service with LT&T. 

McKeown, who joined the company August 2, 1943, 
said that her first job as an operator was at the Air Force 
base at Harvard. During her 40 years in Operator Services 
she served in local only, long distance and service operator 
positions. She became a service assistant in 1950, assistant 
chief operator in 1950 and was named chief operator at 
Hastings in 1970. 

Senior Vice President, Charles Arnold, acting as Master 
of Ceremonies, reviewed her career with the company. Pres- 
ident James E. Geist presented McKeown with a service 
emblem and a clock. 

Guests included LT&T officers and directors and co- 
workers. 


Gust 
Foster 


Lloyd 
Schmutte 


Gust A. “Swede” Fos- 
ter, retired outside plant 
inspector, died April 3 at his 
winter home in Arizona. He 
had been retired since Sep- 
tember 1966. 

Foster, a native of Swe 
den, came to work for LT&T 
in 1922 as a construction 
worker. He had immigrated 
to this country at the age of 
18 and gained his nickname 
partly because he was un- 
familiar with the English 
language during his first 
few years in this country. 

Foster became a full 
fledged lineman in 1924 and 
an acting foreman in 1926. 
He was named construction 
foreman in 1942 and moved 
to his final position as 
inspector in 1953. 

He was on disability leave 
for a full year before he 
retired. Funeral services 
were April 8 with burial at 
Lincoln Memorial Park. 


Lloyd H. Schmutte, 
retired equipment repair- 
man, died July 9. He had 
been retired since April 
1974. 

Schmutte worked his 
entire telephone career in 
the old Plant department. 
He started in 1948 as a 
driver in Lincoln Construc- 
tion, later became a driver 
lineman and in 1964 moved 
to Supply as an equipment 
service attendant. In 1969 
he became an equipment 
repair technician. 

Funeral services were 
held July 12 at Hodgman- 
Splain-Roberts Mortuary in 
Lincoln. Interment was at 
Lincoln Memorial Park. 
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Retirements §—_—_—SO#“Serrvice Anniversaries 


Ruth 
Corter 


Ruth 
Diekmann 


Viola 
Hutchinson 


Ruth A. Corter, operator at 
Beatrice, retired Sept. 26 coinci- 
dent with the conversion of the 
Beatrice exchange to digital 
electronic operation and the 
closing of the toll operating 
center there. She has 35 years 
and six months of service with 
LT&T. 

She joined LT&T in March 
1948 as an operator at Beatrice 
and has spent her entire career 
there. During that time she has 
seen the exchange convert from 

manual operation to a dial sys- 
tem. Corter, who has worked 
nights for many years, was one 
of the operators on duty on the 
old manual local board right up 
to the moment it was taken 
from service. She also arranged 
to work the final night of the 
toll unit’s existence September 
25. 

The week following her re- 
tirement a son was married. 
“Now, I can relax,” said Corter. 
She’ll also concentrate on 
housekeeping and devote more 
time to her hobbies of crochet- 
ing, knitting, sewing and gar- 
dening. She hopes to visit 


$$ Se 


grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren in Arkansas and 
California. 


Ruth Diekmann, chief opera- 
tor at Beatrice, retired Sept. 27 
after the conversion of the Bea- 
trice exchange to digital elec- 
tronic operation and the closing 
of the toll operating center 
there. She had 36 years and 
seven months of service with 
LT &T. 

She started her career in Feb- 
ruary 1947 as an operator in 
Beatrice and became a service 
assistant in 1958. She was ap- 
pointed chief operator in April 
1978. 

Diekmann and her husband 
now live on an acreage near 
Pickrell where they keep horses 
and take part in saddle horse 
activities. She intends to con- 
tinue this hobby and also to 
travel. Her husband, Ralph isa 
grand councillor of United Com- 
mercial Travelers, a fraternal 
insurance organization and his 
office demands that he travel 
within Nebraska. Ruth will now 
be able to accompany him. They 
also are laying plans to attend 
the organization’ s international 
convention in Canada next 
year. 


Viola Hutchinson, operator at 
Beatrice, retired Sept. 26 coinci- 
dent with the conversion of the 
Beatrice exchange to digital 
electronic operation and the 
closing of the toll operating 
center there. She has 40 years 
and two months of service with 
LT &T. 

She started her telephone ca- 
reer in Wymore in 1942, and 
served there as chief operator 
at three different times. She 
moved to Fairbury as chief op- 
erator in 1947 and returned to 
Wymore in 1958, where she re- 
mained until the conversion of 
that exchange to dial in 1964. 
Since 1964 she has been an op- 
erator in Beatrice. 

Hutchinson says that her re- 
tirement plans are to work. 

“T operate a farm,” she ex- 
plained. ‘“‘We have 622 acres of 
our own and also farm some 
rented ground. We also raise 
both cattle and hogs and irri- 
gate two quarter sections with 
pivot sprinklers which take 
water from the Blue River.” 

She explained that while her 
son does the farm work, she ex- 
pects to be busy with the busi- 
ness and management portion 
of the farm operation. 


Service Anniversaries 


40 years 


Audrey McKeown WHE 
Hastings €., * 
40 years/August » 


Dean Jones 
Lincoln 
30 years/August 


Dean Manson 
Crete 

30 years/ 
September 


Mary Tackett 
Nebraska City 
40 years/ Sep- 
tember 


James Bauer 
Hebron 

35 years/ Sep- 
tember 


Irene Oltman 
Superior 
30 years/August 


John Richards 
Nebraska City 
30 years/August 


George Bossung 
Lincoln 
35 years/August 


Mack E. Nickell 
Lincoln 
35 years/August 


Lowell Tuxhorn 
Lincoln 
30 years/August 


25 years 


Richard Anthony 
Lincoln 
25 years/ 


September 


Betty Steele 
Lincoln 
35 years/August | 


30 years 


Betty Eaton 
Nebraska City 
30 years/Augus 


Roger Bates 
Auburn 
25 years/August 


Houghton Furr 


Lincoln Lincoln 
30 years/ 25 years/ 
Septem ber September 


Mary Carmichael 


LITT Magazine 


Ernest Divis 
David City 
25 years/ 
September 


Marilyn Keiner 
Lincoln 
25 years/August 


Larry Konz 
Lincoln 

25 years/ 
September 


Merlin Scheele 
Beatrice 
25 years/August 


20 years 


Elliott Brinkman 
Lincoln 
20 years/August 


Nancy Buck 
Lincoln 

20 years/ 
September 


Marilyn Buttel 
Hastings 
20 years/August 


Joe Zager 
Tecumseh 
20 years/ August 
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15 years 


Bonnie Hatra 
Hastings 
15 years/August 


Anna Haverty 
Nebraska City 
15 years/ 
September 


Ula Mae House 
Lincoln 
15 years/August 


Michael Kief 
Plattsmouth 
15 years/ 
September 


Donnabelle King 
Lincoln 

15 years/ 
September 


Ronald Leishman 
Crete 

15 years/ 
September 


Floyd Madison 
Lincoln 

15 years 
September 


cenneth Kavanagh 


Ancoln 
15 years, August 


Roger Svoboda 
David City i 
15 years/August £ 


Jerry Likens 
Lincoln 
10 years/August 


Dale Robertson 
Lincoln 


Steven Vampola 
Lincoln 


15 years/ 10 years/ 
September September 

10 years > years 
Glenn Artz 

Hastings Kari Beckenhauer 
10 years/ Lincoln 
September 5 years/August 
Christie 

Bassinger DevL 
Nebraska City Cri hack 

10 years/ Lincoln 
September o years/August 


Chere Bredwell 


Lincoln Diane Kohl 
10 years/ Lincoln 
September 5 years/August 


Cheri Bryan 
Lincoln 
10 years/August 


Charles Ogden 
Lincoln 
5 years/August 


Robert Garver 
Lincoln 
10 years/ August 


Windie L. Sapp 


Lincoln 


Patricia Lemon 
Lincoln 

10 years 
September 


Mona Sherman 
Lincoln 
5 years, August 


5 years ‘September 
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Alice Spaulding 
Lincoln 
5 years/August 


Marlene Zastera 
Nebraska City 
5 years/August 


\ 
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Also observing 
anniversaries: 


Velma Bock 
Geneva 
35 years/September 


John H. Buck 
Hastings 

35 years/September 
Lester Ellis 

Lincoln 

35 years/September 


Jack L. Ruble 
Lincoln 
35 years/September 


Robert Wendell 
Lincoln 
35 years/September 


Edwin Fitzgibbons 
Lincoln 

25 years/August 
William Parry 
Lincoln 

25 years/August 


Adolph Walla 
Lincoln 
25 years/September 


Donna Katt 
Lincoln 

20 years/September 
Floyd Scott 

Lincoln 

20 years/September 


David Berkland 
Lincoln 

15 years/ 
September 


Jessie Javorsky 
York 
15 years/September 


Mack D. Nickell 
Beatrice 
15 years/ September 


Kathleen Tebbe 
Hastings 

15 years/September 
William Wahlgren 
Lincoln 

15 years/August 


Mary Bray 
Lincoln 
10 years/August 


Noel Hatfield 
Nebraska City 
10 years/September 


Larry W. Johnson 
Beatrice 
10 years/August 


Miriam Ridolfi 
Lincoln 
10 years/August 
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Daniel Schmidt 
Lincoln 
5 years/August 


Maxine Scott 
Lincoln 

5 years/September 
Mary Tvrdy 
Lincoln 

5 years/August 


LuAnne Versaw 
Lincoln 

10 years/September 
Robert Arndt 
Lincoln 

5 years/August 
Ross Colton 
Lincoin 

5 years/August 
Stephen Evans 
Lincoln 

5 years/August 
John Frey 

Lincoln 

5 years/August 
Martha Hanau 
Lincoln 

5 years/September 
Lynne Lacy 
Lincoln 

5 years/September 
Robert Lacy 
Lincoln 

5 years/August 
Deanna Mowery 
Lincoln © 

5 years/August 


Linda Steward 
Lincoln 

5 years/ 
September 
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COMMENTS 


“Pretty soon there won’t be 
anymore telephone poles,” said 
Norbert Forsman, retired 
Hastings Combination 
Technician. ‘““They should set one 
in concrete just so we could see 
one—maybe even climb it once in 
awhile.” 


That comment overheard at the 
annual retirement banquet 
November 3 reflected the 
nostalgia woven into the 
conversations, which mostly 
consisted of sharing the latest 
trip, or where the best golf course 
could be found. In some ways, the 
event was much like the one the 
year before, and the year before 
that. There was the pleasure of 
greeting old friends, unseen now 
for several months. There was the 
excitement of telling about the 
changes retirement had brought. 


But there was a noticeable 
difference, too. This year’s event 
was much bigger for one thing— 
the largest in the company’s 
history, with 81 retirees being 
honored. 


There were more than the usual 
number of retirees who'd passed 
the 40 year milestone, beginning 
with Gay Henderson who had 48 
years of service, followed by Don 
Smith with 42 years, and Dick 
Hobson, Viola Hutchinson, Boyd 
Imler and Francis Smith who 
each had 41 years of service. And 
37 of the 1983 retirees had served 
the Company 35 years or more. 
The combined years of service of 
the 1983 retirees was an 
astounding 2,571 years and 


spanned 48 years of the 
company’s history. 


Many of the retirees were of a 
younger age this year, too. The 
Supplemental Income Protection 
Plan (SIPP) and the Management 
Force Reduction Plan (MFRP), 
had enabled a number of 
employees, long in years of service 
but short of normal retirement 
age, to elect an early retirement. 


Recognizing how closely 
interwoven the retirees’ careers 
had been with the company’s 
development, President James E. 
Geist related significant events 
occurring at the company on the 
year in which each retiree had 
joined LT &T. 


LT&T Director, J. Taylor Greer, 
summed it up when he told the 
guests of honor, “To you who have 
given so much of yourselves to the 
telephone industry, the company 
and your communities owe a debt 
of gratitude.” 


Katy Story, Public Relations, is a strong seat bel 
“| not only buckle up before ! start the car, but! 


dvocate since seeing the film, “Room to Live.” 
ake sure everybody else does. too,” she Said. 


Seat Belts Save Lives 


Pasties are always with us, but 
using your seat belt can minimize 
the effects of an accident. That was 
the message brought to LT&T em- 
ployees recently through a safety 
film, ‘““Room to Live,” starring Ser- 
geant Jack Ware, a veteran of 
23 years with the Michigan State 


Patrol. 


A noted authority on seat belt 
safety, Ware spreads his message 
through films and personal appear- 
ances in the hope of reducing the 
number of fatalities or serious in- 
juries resulting from motor vehicle 
accidents. 


Ware emphasizes that in the 
event of a motor vehicle accident, 
survival or only minor injuries are 
possible if the passengers are buck- 
led safely into their seat belts. 


“Your seat belt is your lifeline,” 
he tells viewers. 


The National Safety Council es- 
timates that the nation’s highway 
death toll of 34,000 car and truck 
occupants each year could be cut in 
half if everyone wore seat belts, yet 
a Gallop poll recently revealed that 
only 17 percent of all motorists both- 


ered to buckle up. 
The film’s title, “Room to Live” 


refers to the small interior space 
where a vehicle’s occupants can 
survive in a smashed-up car if they 
are kept there by seat belts. Serious 
injuries and deaths most often occur 
when the occupants ricochet in the 
car, are thrown against or through 
the windshield, or are thrown out of 
the car when the door flies open. 
Many people survive the initial im- 
pact, but are killed when they are 


thrown from the car and run over 
by their own or another vehicle, 
Ware explains. 


“In 23 years as a trooper, I never 
unbuckled a dead man from a 
wreck,” he said, emphasizing that 
occupants wearing seat belts have 
a good chance of surviving the col- 
lision. 

Motorists have little idea of the 
magnitude of the force in an auto- 
motive collision. For example, Ware 
tells of a motorist killed when a box 
of paper tissues flew off the rear 
shelf of a car and snapped the driv- 
er’s spinal cord, and the driver who 
was killed when a child in the back 
seat of the car was projected over 
the front seat, breaking the driver's 
neck. 


“Seat belts are not just for the 
driver. You’ve got to insist that pas- 
sengers in your car buckle up, too,” 
Ware said. 


The film, shown during August 
and September in 31 work locations 
throughout LT&T’s territory was 
viewed by 1,371 employees. Accord- 
ing to Safety Supervisor Mary Jo 
Redmon, who scheduled the meet- 
ings, a total of 99 showings was nec- 
essary to enable all shifts of em- 
ployees to see the film. 


“We wanted everyone to have the 
opportunity to see this film because 
Ware’s presentation has a definite 
impact on peoples’ attitudes toward 
seat belts. If the wide exposure we 
gave the film can save one life or 
serious injury in the future then it 
will certainly have been worth the 
effort,” she said. 


“Comments following the film 
were quite positive,” said Redmon, 
who first learned about it when 
Ware was in Lincoln for the Nebras- 
ka Safety Council Safety Day last 
spring. Ware also appeared on a 
local TV program while in Lincoln. 


“The real proof of the film’s effec- 
tiveness will be if it changes peo- 
ples’ habits and we see an increased 
use of seat belts both on the job and 
off the job,’ Redmon said. She 
added that she has become a con- 
firmed seat belt user since first lis- 
tening to Ware speak on the subject. 
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Why don’t people wear seat 
belts? 


“There are a lot of excuses 
given for people not wearing seat 
belts,” Ware said. ““These are us- 
ually based on misconceptions or 
myths.” 

For example, many people say 
that they don’t need seat belts 
because they can brace them- 
selves for protection in the event 
of an accident. 

‘‘When a car impacts in a colli- 
sion at 20-50 miles per hour it’s 
impossible to catch yourself. 
Your arms are about as much use 
to you as a wet noodle,” Ware 
counters. 

Another common fear is that 
seat belts might trap the pas- 
sengers in a burning car. 

“If you’re unconscious and 
can’t unsnap your seat belt, then 
how are you going to get out of 
the car? Think about that 
awhile,’ Ware comments. “The 
fact is that the number one cause 
of death in car accidents is the 

victim’s being thrown from the 
vehicle. Death by fire constitutes 
less than one-half of 1 percent.” 


Other safety tips Ware offers his 

viewers: 

— Seat belts are as vital for short 
trips as long ones; for slow 
drivers as much as for speed- 
ers; for good drivers as well as 
for bad. 

— Headrests should be used cor- 
rectly, striking in the middle 
of the back of the head. If they 
are too low and catch the neck 
during impact, they will 
probably break the passen- 
gers’ necks. 


— Secure everything within the 


vehicle. Anything not fasten- 
ed down will act as a projectile 
on impact, and that includes 
passengers in the vehicle. 


— Shoulder harnesses should 


never be put under the arm. 
The rib cage is very vulner- 
able and in an accident, ribs 
could be crushed and forced 
into the lungs or heart. 
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Why do people wear Seat 


“Our construction workers seem to be USING 
seat belts more regularly since seeing the 
film,’ said Ray Strauss, cable supervisor in 
Facilities Engineering. “They took the film 
pretty seriously and almost always buckle up 
when driving on the highway. They seldom use 
them in town, however, if they are driving only 
a block or two. Several of my crew have told 
me that they are using them in their personal 


“l've always worn Seat belts and had them 
installed in my car even before they became 
mandatory,” said Don Miller, general 
accounting Supervisor. “| fee! uncomfortable 
driving without one. but before seeing this film. 
! seldom bothered about using one if! was a 
passenger. Now |'m trying to remember to 
wear them all the time and am also trying to 
teach my wife and son to use them whenever 
they get in the car.” 


NO ; . st as op >) i , . 

Commented Sue Short. Revenue Accounting 
| always required everyone to use Seat belts 
in ine front seat. but was pretty jax about 


passengers in the back seat using them But 


!m not now. The film made me much more 
aware of thei importance. | ve instructed my, 
mother and baby sitter that my daughters are 
fo weal them whenever they are in the ca 


Cn 


Joe Zager. Tecumseh area manager. said that 


thought it was excellent and that it probably 
Suumulated greater use of seat belts among 
employees there. “Some of us are on the 
rescue squad here. though. and for us there's 
never been any question about using Our seat 
belts.” he Said. 


“The film made a real believer out of me.” 
commented Jim Steven, staff accountant. “| 
never used them at all before seeing that film, 
but 1m trying to buckle up when ! get in the 
car now. If! forget. my 3 
reminds me.” 


year old daughter 
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Tecumseh who saw the film 


“The film made a regular user out of me,” said 
Crete area manager John Findley. “Although / 
never used to wear one ! feel naked without it 
on now. I'm so uncomfortable if |! start off 
without it, that | have to pull off the road and 
buckle up before | can continue driving.” 


\ \ e’ve asked several employees about their reactions to the film, “Room to Live” with Jack Ware. Most of those we’ve 
talked to felt that the film did make an impact on their thinking about seat belt restraint systems and some commented that it 
had changed their use of seat belts. We’d also like to hear from those of you who weren’t contacted personally. Please fill out 
the brief survey below and return by Company mail to: Mary Jo Redmon, Safety Supervisor, 15th & M Building, Lincoln. You 
needn’t sign your name, but remember, “The life you save may be your own.” Thanks for your cooperation. 


Before seeing the film, ““Room to Live” did you use your seat belt? 
____ Always ______ Sometimes 
After seeing the film did you change your seat belt habits in any way? 


_______ Never 


I always wore one myself before seeing the film, but now I’m also encouraging my family and friends to buckle up 
when they ride with me. 


_____The film made a believer out of me. I never used to wear a seat belt but since seeing the film, I buckle up every time I get 
into a vehicle. 


_____I always had lots of excuses not to buckle up, but since seeing the film, I’m convinced that they should be worn, so I’m 
trying to remember to buckle up. 


____J never have worn a seat belt and probably never will. 


Would you be interested in having your family view the film in a showing after work hours? _____Yes 
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Beatrice 


Activates 
New Switch 


To Ruth Corter, veteran operator with 35 years 
of service, went the honor of staffing the board 
in its final moments. Night operator Corter had 
served the same function 27 years earlier 
when the operating unit moved to its present 
location, closing down the board that had 
operated since 1912. 


Shortly before midnight on Sep- 
tember 24 the countdown began. 
Operators, former operators and 
LT&T Customer Services execu- 
tives gathered around the switch- 
board eyeing the slowly moving 
clock. As the hands moved to 12, 
part-time operator Bernice Vitash 
pulled the cord on a final call, 
handed over her position to the 
incoming shift operator and, amid 
a round of applause, stepped back 
from the board. Veteran operator 
Ruth Corter took up her position at 
the board for the last time and at 
12:01 the lights went out and the 
board went dead. 

A new $2.5 million electronic 
switch had just been smoothly cut 
into service at Beatrice’s central 
office and long distance calls to or 
from Beatrice and its half-dozen 
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tributary offices were now being 
automatically processed through 
TOPS, the long distance operator 
unit in Lincoln. 


This historic event ended 103 
years of continuous round-the-clock 
operator service in Beatrice. 


Installation of the new digital 
switch had required nearly a year 
and a half and was several months 
behind target date because the 
software which operates the switch 
was still being developed. The 
Automatic Electric GTD #5EAX 
switch will offer customers optional 
customer calling features, O+ dial- 
ing and International Direct Dial- 
ing (IDD). The conversion also af- 
fects the six offices which are 
tributaries of Beatrice (Wymore, 
Barneston, Liberty, Filley, Pickrell 
and DeWitt) as well as two connect- 
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Monitoring carner equipment which handles 
toll and EAS circuits are Terry Volkman 
Beatrice toll radio technician. and Arlo 
Kuhlman, COE technician. Area 


switch. Later this year, a new re- 
mote digital switch will be con- 
verted at Plymouth, a remote office 
that also switches through Beatrice. 

Several other projects have been 
undertaken in recent years in con- 
junction with the upgrading of 
service in the area. These have 
included installation of a digital 
microwave system from Lincoln to 
Beatrice, rural cable projects that 
completed 1- and 4-party conver- 
sions in the area, and remodeling in 
the Beatrice business office. The 
total expenditure of $4,930,395 
spent in the past several years to 
upgrade service in Beatrice and the 
surrounding area also includes the 
new remote digital switch to be put 
into service at Plymouth later this 
year. 

Prior to the conversion to dial in 
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1957, approximately 65 operators 
were required to handle telephone 
traffic in Beatrice. At the time the 
office moved into its new quarters 
in 1956, 44 operators staffed the 24- 
position switchboard, but when the 
Southeast Community College 
opened in Beatrice, an additional 4- 
position board was added. 

Recalls one long-time operator, 
“The lights were flashing continu- 
ally on Sunday nights when the 
students came back after the week- 
end.” 

The 4-position board was closed 
down after the college closed. 

When the Lincoln directory as- 
sistance unit was computerized in 
1980, Beatrice directory calls went 
through the Lincoln unit further 
reducing the need for operators 
there. When the Beatrice operator 
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As the changeover to the new switching system is made, Al Bohaty, 
COE technician, Area, completes connections on the main frame 


services unit was phased out Sep- 
tember 24, there were 16 full time 
employees on the staff. Twelve of 
these transferred to Lincoln, one to 
Nebraska City and three retired. 
LaVonna Baehr, Rosann Corey, 
Elva Dunn, Alice Miller, Margaret 
Medina and Joan Murray are in 
Number Services; Bethel Clark, 
Rita Clayton, Connie Farrell, Rox- 
anne Saathoff and Karen Richards 
are in TOPS; Verda Riekenberg 
transferred to Accounting; and 
Bessie Wolken transferred to Oper- 
ator Services in Nebraska City. 
Three employees delayed their 
retirement to participate in the cut- 
over. The retired employees are 
Viola Hutchinson with 40 years of 
service, Ruth Corter with 352 years 
of service and Chief Operator, Ruth 
Diekmann, 36 years of service. 


Terry Volkman, Beatrice, makes some final adjustments to carrier 
equipment just prior to cutting in the new electronic switching system. 


(facing page) The switchboard shown in this 1948 photo closed down in 
1956 when the Beatrice central office moved to its present quarters. 
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Beatrice Telephone Service Has Long History 


One of the first communities in 
the state to install a telephone sys- 
tem, Beatrice residents began re- 
ceiving telephone service in 1880— 
only four years after the invention 
of the telephone. 

The original Beatrice exchange 
was a Bell licensee and organized 
as the Beatrice Telephone Com- 
pany in 1880. In 1882 it was pur- 
chased by the Nebraska Telephone 
Company and incorporated into the 
Bell system. By 1891, the Bell office 
was operating a switchboard with a 
capacity of 25 lines. During those 
early years only local calling was 
possible and all service was single- 
party. In 1902 the company con- 
verted from a magneto to a com- 
mon battery system, believed to be 
the first such system installed in 
the state. The first long distance 
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lines from Beatrice were installed 
between Beatrice and Wymore in 
1906. 

As was common in those early 
days of competitive telephony, a 
second telephone system, the Bea- 
trice Home Telephone Company, 
was organized in 1902. Then in 
1906 the New Home Telephone 
Company was incorporated by Lin- 
colnite Frank H. Woods and J. F. 
Hemenway and J. F. Meyers of 
New York City. The new corpora- 
tion took over the Beatrice Home 
Telephone Company and began 
operation in four rooms above the 
Beatrice National Bank. The Lin- 
coln Telephone Company pur- 
chased the New Home Telephone 
Company in 1909 and the Bell 
exchange in 1912 and began con- 
struction of the new exchange 


building that would house the 
merged telephone companies for 
the next 43 years. 


The building currently occupied 
by the Beatrice central office was 
erected in 1956. The following year 
the manual exchange was convert- 
ed to dial. At that time Beatrice also 
became the first community in the 
state to offer Direct Distance Dial- 
ing (DDD). 


Other significant milestones in 
the Beatrice central office were 
mobile service in 1964, Automatic 
Number Identification (ANI) of 
numbers dialed direct in 1969, and 
9ii service in 1971. 


Today the Beatrice exchange 
serves 2,700 local lines, 100 rural 
lines and 60 long distance lines. @) 
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A creative trio prepares ie ereaagemenis for Re spilaiced Pioneers. Eats left are: Winnie ‘s ees Juanita Ettleman and Betty Steele. 


Handcrafted Flowers Featured in Pioneers’ Floral Gifts 


Ji? Pioneers Association is 
strong on providing funds and serv- 
ices to help the community’s dis- 
abled. But the Pioneers also 
remember their own, aS any mem- 
ber of the organization who has 
ever been hospitalized can attest. 
Throughout the territory, any mem- 
ber entering the hospital can be 
sure that their stay will be bright- 


Steele puts final touches on a basket of 
miniature flowers 


10 


ened by the arrival of a basket of 
hand-crafted flowers from the 
Pioneers. 

The unique floral arrangements 
consist of flowers made of bread 
and are the creation of a small 
group of dedicated women who for 
several years now have given up 
their lunch hours, and many of 
their evening hours, to make and 
assemble the flowers and arrange 
them in colorful displays. 

The Pioneers who make more 
than 100 such floral arrangements 
each year are Operator Services 
Supervisors Betty Steele (Number 
Services) and Juanita Ettleman 
(TOPS), and Assistant Operator 
Services Supervisor in TOPS, Win- 
nie Stephenson. Until recently they 
were also assisted by Wilma Drake, 
Operator Methods Supervisor and 
Winnie Springer, recently retired 
from the Engineering department. 

The project actually started with 
an idea by Springer. She was a 
member of the Pioneers’ fellowship 
committee which is responsible for 
sending flowers to hospitalized 
members. After seeing some hand- 


made flower arrangements that she 
thought were attractive, she won- 
dered if the Pioneers couldn’t make 
artificial floral arrangements 
themselves that would be more at- 
tractive than the real ones. Gather- 
ing up a few interested friends, she 
took them to visit former employee 
Marie Buttery who, since her re- 
tirement, had been teaching craft 
classes. 

Buttery taught the five women 
the art of making roses, violets and 
daisies from a slice of bread, a bit of 
glue and a few drops of food color- 
ing. When completed, the miniature 
flowers look surprisingly like delli- 
cate china flowers. Under the direc- 
tion of Ettleman, who had at one 
time run a flower shop, the group 
mastered the art of flower arrang- 
ing and were ready to go into pro- 
duction. They obtained the use of a 
storeroom behind the 8th floor audi- 
torium and for the past three years 
have spent most of their lunch 
hours there trying to keep up with 
the demand for their creations. The 
flowers are generally made at home 
in the evenings and it takes about 1 
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to 2 hours to make the 15 flowers 
needed for one arrangement. 
“It’s something you can do while 
you watch TV,” Ettleman says. 
Assembling the bouquet requires 
another 1 to 2 hours for each ar- 
rangement and is done as a group 
in the 8th floor workroom. 
Originally the arrangements 
were placed in a variety of contain- 
ers ranging from vases to coffee 
mugs and bowls, but the demand 
became so great that they needed a 
more reliable supply and a more 
uniform size. Now they purchase 
small baskets for the arrange- 
ments. They also purchase the 
dried “filler” flowers and leaves 
used in the arrangements. Stems 
are made of discarded cable wire 
wrapped with florist’s tape. Next 
year the group plans to raise their 
own baby’s breath to reduce the 
cost of filler, according to Ettleman. 
The completed floral arrange- 
ments are delivered to patients by a 
committee headed by Sylvia Dalka. 
Last year 78 arrangements were 
delivered to hospitalized Pioneers 
and nearly 40 arrangements were 
provided to committee members 
and area managers as a reserve 


supply. 


For the craft-minded reader here 
is the recipe for bread flowers: 


Trim the crust from 1 slice of 
white bread. Crumble the soft bread 
into small pieces; place in a glass 
bowl; add 1 teaspoon of Elmer’s 
glue and mix well with a spoon; add 
a few drops of food coloring and 
work into the ‘dough’. Break off 
pea-sized pieces and form into 
petals with fingers. Press petals 
together to form flower, press onto 
wire stem and let dry overnight. To 
assemble, add purchased leaves 


and wrap stems with florist’s tape. 
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Access Charge aan 
Senate Considers, House Passes Legislation 


| ee of the Federal 
Communications Commission 
(FCC) access charge order has been 
delayed until at least April 3, 1984. 
Originally scheduled for implemen- 
tation January 1, 1984, the delay 
will give the FCC more time to re- 
view applications for access charge 
tariffs from telephone companies. 
The FCC order is designed to 
change the way in which the costs 
of the local network are recovered 
from long distance companies and 
local companies. 

Under the FCC’s access charge 
order each telephone company pro- 
viding basic local service would bill 
and collect charges according to 
tariffs filed with the FCC. Custom- 
er charges would support the non- 
traffic sensitive (fixed) costs of the 
local network and long distance 
carrier access charges would sup- 
port the traffic sensitive (variable) 
costs. A portion of the non-traffic 
sensitive costs are already paid 
through the monthly rate for local 
service. In the past, the remainder 
of that cost was paid for by long 
distance revenues. It is that portion 
of the non-traffic sensitive cost that 
customer charges would begin to 
pay for on April 3. 

Generally, the customer charge 
would be $2 for each single-party 

residential line and $6 for each sin- 


gle-party business line. The charge 
would be lower for multi-line serv- 
ices. Centrex lines will be billed at 
the same rate as residential lines. 

In the meantime, the Senate 
Committee on Commerce, Science 
and Transportation advanced legis- 
lation that would modify the FCC 
access charge order. In an attempt 
to ease the impact of customer 
charges, the Senate Committee 
adopted a proposal which would 
place a two-year moratorium on the 
charge for residential and single- 
line business customers. The pro- 
posal, sponsored by Senator Frank 
Lautenberg (D-NJ) would not affect 
the FCC access charge plan for 
multi-line business customers. 

The House recently approved leg- 
islation that would prohibit the 
FCC from imposing any customer 
charges. 

Both the House and Senate have 
proposed establishment of a un1i- 
versal service trust fund to reim- 
burse exchange carriers meeting 
certain “high cost” criteria and life- 
line service for low income cus- 
tomers. 

An intra-state access charge is 
currently under consideration by 
the Nebraska Public Service Com- 
mission, but at this point it is not 
known what action the NPSC may 
take in the matter. @ 
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NEWS FROM LI&T 


Radio Shack, Phone Centers 
Have Christmas Gift Ideas 
For the Whole Family 


3_JT&T’s Radio Shack dealership 
in Seward will be offering Christ- 
mas shoppers a number of new 
items this year including a variable 
speed control recorder that plays 
back tapes at twice the normal 
speed without loss of sound fidelity 
or understandability. The time-sav- 
ing “speed listening” feature makes 
it possible to listen to a one-hour re- 
cording in 30 minutes and is ideal 
for busy students or business execu- 
tives. 

Radio Shack products on sale at 
Seward also include a new video 
cassette recorder for automatically 
recording TV shows for later play- 
back. The remote control unit has 
start, stop, advance, rewind, select, 
play and record modes that can be 
controlled from a distance of up to 
16 feet. 

A number of electronic toys also 
make Radio Shack the ideal place 
to shop for youngsters in the family. 
These include remote control racing 
cars, jeeps and tanks as well as the 
19” Outer-Space Robot which also 
operates by remote control. Another 
space age toy is the Armathron™ 
robot “arm” which works just like a 
real robot and is manipulated by 
joystick controls. The selection of 
electronic games ranges from pock- 
et-sized mini-games to a computer- 
ized chess game with nine skill 
levels. 

For the small music lovers in the 
family Radio Shack offers cute, cud- 
dley, petable, portable radios—furry 
little animals with built in AM 
radios. Older children in the family 


will delight in having their own 


< 


Radio Shack offers an array of electronic 
toys Suitable for gifts for the children. 


radios built in the shape of a foot- 
ball, football helmet, Columbia 
space shuttle, or a smiling Smurf 
character. 

Christmas shoppers will also find 
a full range of stereo systems in- 
cluding turntables, amplifiers, 
speakers and cassette tape players 
along with a wide assortment of ac- 
cessories. New stereo items featured 
by Radio Shack this year are the 
portable AM/FM stereo cassette re- 
corders with detachable 2-way 
speakers. 

Also out in time for Christmas 
shoppers is the newest model com- 
puter offered by Radio Shack. The 
expandable 16K TR-80™ model 4 is 
a self-contained desk top unit with 
Model III Basic Language. Ideal for 
beginners, the computer expands 
easily as needs grow. The cassette- 
based system expands easily to a 
disk-based system and accepts a 
variety of accessories such as a 
printer, telephone interface, digi- 


tizer, plotter and external floppy 
disk or hard disk drives. With the 
ready-to-run software, the computer 
can be used to set up a household 
budget, computerize a mailing list, 
teach the children, or play exciting 
computer games in the home. 

The Phone Centers also have 
some new offerings for holiday 
shoppers. The best bargain is the 
Cobra, a compact, one-piece tele- 
phone set that can be used as either 
a desk phone or a wall phone. It 
comes packaged with an easy to in- 
stall wall mount. The Cobra fea- 
tures automatic re-dial of the last 
number called, push-button dialing, 
telephone volume control and built 
in speaker control. Other conven- 
lent features are the digital readout 
panel, alarm, automatic sleep shut 
off and weekend alarm cancel. 

Among the new model telephone 
sets being shown in the Phone Cen- 
ter are the Ditto and Linear phones. 
The Ditto has a built-in pad and 
pencil under a sliding panel for easy 
message taking, converts easily 
from wall to desk use and is avail- 
able in a variety of colors. The Lin- 
ear phone, which has extra large 
push-button dialing and large num- 
bers arranged in sequence, is an 
ideal gift for an elderly friend or 
relative. The Linear is available in 
both desk and wall models. 

The Phone Centers also offer a 
variety of Panasonic electronic cal- 
culators, quartz alarm clock, pocket 
alarms, cassette recorders, clock 
radios, automatic teledialers and 
speakerphones from which to make 
your gift selections. 

Suitable for both home and office 
are the Code-a-Phone and Phone 
Mate answering machines. Both re 
cord up to two hours of messages, 
include a built-in telephone, have 
dual tape operation and an an- 
nounce timer. 

Full time employees and retirees 
are eligible for substantial dis- 
counts on Radio Shack items and 
telephone equipment. Generally, 
that discount is 20% on Radio Shack 
purchases, which must be ordered 
through the Seward Phone Center, 
and 30% on telephone equipment at 
any of the Phone Centers. 
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Phil Miller, whose Suggestion sparked a new tradition, views the Bell Ringer Award presented to 
LT&T by the Salvation Army. 


LT&T Giving Starts 
A New Holiday Tradition 


iv year, LT&T employees broke 
with 45 years of tradition to extend 
Christmas fellowship beyond the 
workplace and into the community. 
In Lincoln and throughout the ter- 
ritory, funds normally budgeted for 
the employee Christmas Observ- 
ance on December 24 were contrib- 
uted to local agencies for the needy. 
In addition, employee contributions 
of toys, games, clothing and food 
baskets were delivered to desig- 
nated agencies. 

The Tree of Lights campaign was 
selected to receive the Lincoln do- 
nation because through it the Sal- 
vation Army and the volunteer cen- 
ter of the United Way coordinate the 
distribution of food and gifts during 
the Christmas season. LT&T’s con- 
tribution of $2,532 was the second 
largest contribution made by a Lin- 
coln employee group. In addition, 
news stories about the company 
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and employee contribution stimu- 
lated similar moves by other Lin- 
coln businesses to cancel planned 
Christmas parties and give the pro- 
ceeds to the Salvation Army. 

Most LT &T offices in the territory 
followed the example of their Lin- 
coln co-workers and donated Christ- 
mas Observance Day funds to an 
appropriate agency. In addition to 
the cash gifts, several territory of- 
fices gave clothing, toys and pre 
pared food baskets for those in need 
in their communities. 

LT&T will again contribute the 
money formerly budgeted for 
Christmas Observance Day to the 
Salvation Army in Lincoln and to 
appropriate agencies in the terri- 
tory. Employees may donate food, 
toys, clothing or other appropriate 
gifts. These contributions may be 
left in multi-purpose rooms or other 
designated areas during the weeks 
of December 5-12. 


IT&T United Way 
Contributions 
Top $100,000 


F.. the second year in a row, 
LT&T employee contributions to 
the United Way topped $100,000. 
This year’s gift of $172,119 was a 
1% increase over last year’s contri- 
bution. 

“This is especially gratifying 
when you realize that LT&T has 
121 fewer employees than last 
year,’ commented Joan Winders, 
who has served as the company’s 
coordinator for the United Way 
fund drive for the past seven years. 

In spite of the decrease in em- 
ployees, there was a slight increase 
in the number of employees contri- 
buting to United Way, according to 
Winders. 

In addition to being one of the 
major contributors of funds to the 
United Way, LT&T employees also 
make a sizeable contribution in 
personal time. Seventeen employ- 
ees served this year as United 
Community Service Council mem- 
bers, overseeing canvassing efforts 
throughout the company and 64 
employees were canvassers. Other 
employees served as Loaned Execu- 
tives, assisting other companies 
throughout the city with their cam- 
paigns; and a number of LT&T 
employees serve on the United 
Way’s board, on planning and allo- 
cations committees or coordinating 
business and industry fund drives. 

“These volunteers take on the 
extra tasks because they believe 
their efforts can make a real contri- 
bution to their community. Part of 
the success of LT&T’s fund raising 
efforts is also due to strong support 
from both the executive staff and 
the Communication Workers of 
America,” Winders explains. 

Winders said that she normally 
begins preparing for the campaign 
about three months before the 
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actual kick-off. For the past two 
years, LT&T has served as a Pace 
Setter company, which means that 
the company completes its fund 
raising campaign before the general 
citywide campaign begins in Sep- 
tember. By completing their cam- 
paigns early, Pace Setter companies 
provide some positive publicity to 
begin the citywide campaign. 
LT&T’s campaign generally con- 
sists of a series of employee meet- 
ings and for the past several years 
Winders has developed a slide 
presentation to use in conjunction 
with the employee meetings. 

“From the feedback I’ve received, 
our slide presentation showing how 
United Way agencies have been 
used by co-workers has had a great 
impact,” Winders said. “It’s helped 
employees realize that United Way 
serves everybody in the community 
and that sooner or later most of us 
will use one of the agencies sup- 
ported by United Way, whether it’s 
a recreational program, a new edu- 
cational opportunity, or a social 
agency.” 

“The United Way makes our 
community a better place to live 
and LT&T employees, by their gen- 
erous contributions, have indicated 
their interest and involvement in 
their community,” she concludes. 

This year’s campaign efforts 
were led by Colonels Bob Buller 
and Rick Aksamit. The Council 
members for the 1983 campaign 
were Gene Ryan, Harry Hill, Cyn- 
thia Brown, Teri Hubka, Gerry Fil- 
bert, Dale Robertson, Pat Smith, 
Doug Schaffer, Linda Blythe, 
Dewey Rupert, Ron Hoffman, Shel- 
ley Suellwold, Linda Farahani, 
Carol Meedel, John Dageford and 
Julie Schumacher. Other volunteer 
positions held by LT&T employees 
include: Allocations/Planning Com- 
mittee membership: Winders, Pam 
Baker, Mary Christiansen, Gary 
Hupka, Mark Stava and LT&T re- 
tiree, Tom Goldenstein; Business 
and Industry Division Coordinator: 
Jim Willeke; Loaned Executives: 
Steve Meradith, Starlet Borecky, 
Phyllis Bernt, John Dageford, Beth 
Kimmerling, Loal Genrich and Pat 
Pike. 
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Four communities in the territory 
also conduct United Way cam- 
paigns which are supported by 
LT&T employees. At Hastings and 
Beatrice, employees work with the 
local United Way to conduct a com- 
pany drive for funds. Employee 
meetings at York and Nebraska 
City are conducted by Winders and 
the year’s Council Colonels. Cam- 
paigns in the territory generally 
kick off about a month after the 
Lincoln fund drive. G) 


“Snip Ems” Latest 
Addition to 
LT&T Directory 


Wren Lincoln telephone direc- 
tories roll off the presses this fall, 
they will contain a significant new 
addition. Area merchants will offer 
discounts on a variety of goods and 
services by means of “Snip-Ems’” 
coupons in the Yellow Pages 
section. 

Although this is the first use of 
coupons in LIT&T’s directory, the 
concept is not a totally new one, 
according to Directory Supervisor 
Fred Schroeder. Several Bell tele- 
phone companies have successfully 
introduced coupons in their tele- 
phone directories in recent years. 

“Even though this is the first 
year we have offered coupon space 
to our advertisers, our 1984 direc- 
tory will carry more than twice the 
number of coupons than appeared 
in Omaha’s Northwestern Bell 
Directory last year,’ Schroeder 
commented. “I think this speaks 
well for our marketing efforts.” 

The coupons range from dis- 
counts to introductory offers for 
specific products or services and are 
used by advertisers to supplement 
display ads already appearing in 
the Yellow Pages. 

“The coupons provide an addi- 
tional avenue for the advertiser to 
reach customers and sell their 
goods and services. Last year we 
offered our advertisers a bigger var- 
iety in sizes for display ads and the 


year before we offered red headlines 
to improve the visibility of ads. 
Both these changes have been well 
accepted by our advertisers and 
have increased revenues for LT&T 
just as we hope the “Snip Ems” 
coupons will do,” Schroeder said. 

“Our goal is to encourage greater 
use of the Yellow Pages by the cus- 
tomer, which in turn makes adver- 
tising more cost effective for the 
advertisers and creates a greater 
demand for advertising space in 
the directories,” he said. 

“Most of the coupons will display 
an expiration date as determined 
by the merchant and will have a 
specified time limit for redemp- 
tion,” Schroeder noted. 

“This means that it will be im- 
portant for customers to check out 
the coupon pages as soon as they 
receive their directories so that they 
can take advantage of any coupon 
offer that interests them before the 
expiration date.” 

The “Snip Ems” coupons will be 
printed in green ink on a special 
white paper and will appear in the 
directories immediately following 
the regular Yellow Pages. @) 


Pioneers’ Gift 
Opens New World 
For Disabled Pair 


A young Lincoln mother and a 
retired middle-aged Lincoln man 
shared a common worry. Both 
Rhonda Devall and Donald Stew- 
art are hearing impaired and live 
alone. As a result of their disabili- 
ties it was impossible for them to 
rely on the phone in the event of an 
emergency. For Devall, having the 
additional responsibility of her 
small daughter further increased 
that sense of insecurity. Thanks to 
the Frank H. Woods Pioneers Asso- 
ciation, however, both Devall and 
Stewart feel more secure in know- 
ing that they can now make use of 
the telephone. 
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The Pioneers, with the coopera- 
tion of the Lincoln Foundation and 
the League of Human Dignity, re- 
cently presented each of them with 
a Porta Printer Plus telephone sys- 
tem that will enable them to commu- 
nicate by telephone. The Porta 
Printer unit has a keyboard with a 
one-line electronic message display 
panel across the face. It’s about the 
size of a portable typewriter and 
comes complete with an interface 
device which connects it to the tele- 
phone network. The user can dial 
any number to which a similar de- 
vice is attached. As the user types 
out a message on the keyboard it is 
displayed across the readout panel. 
Incoming messages are received on 
the same display screen. The sys- 
tem will enable Devall and Stewart 
to reach the emergency 911 center, 
certain other agencies, and any 
friends or family members equip- 
ped with a similar device. 

Both systems were purchased 
with funds contributed by the Pio- 
neers to provide equipment to aid 
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The Porta Printer telephone system for the hearing impaired will enable Rhonda Devall and 
Donald Stewart to communicate by telephone. With Devall is her daughter. Dorlian. 


the disabled. The fund was estab- 
lished by the Pioneers in 1982 and 
is administered by the Lincoln 
Foundation. The League of Human 
Dignity suggests possible candi- 
dates for gifts from the fund, the 
Foundation screens applicants and 
the Pioneers Executive Committee 
makes the final selection of recipi- 
ents of the gifts. 


On hand to present the Porta 
Printers and instruct Devall and 
Stewart in their use were Norm 
Weverka, independent living adv1- 
sor and Marcia McKnight, human 
resources committee representative, 
both of the League of Human Dig- 
nity; Yvonne Reyman, president of 
the Pioneers chapter, and Don Nel- 
son, first vice president. @) 


Service Awards Honor 


Lincolnites for Community Involvement 


Aics daily one or another of 
many public spirited individuals do 
something important for their com- 
munity. All too often, their deeds go 
unnoticed, except by those persons 
directly affected or involved. 

But some of them are being rec- 
ognized by LT&T in cooperation 
with Lincoln Radio Station KFOR. 
The two companies are co-sponsor- 
ing the Community Service Award, 
which is awarded monthly to a 
selected individual or group in 
recognition of outstanding com- 
munity services. 

A recent recipient of the award 
was Gladys Beers Nelson, a retired 
teacher who contributed $1,000 to 
start a fund to raise money to buy a 
specially trained police dog for the 
Lincoln Police Department. Mrs. 
Nelson, affectionately called 
‘“Beersy” by her friends and former 
students, is a long time lover of 
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dogs. No longer able to house a dog, 
she donated money which she had 
set aside for the care of her last pet 
to help the police obtain a trained 
dog. 

Nelson’s gift stimulated others in 
the community to also make dona- 
tions to the fund, enabling the 
police department to purchase a 
total of three trained dogs. Follow- 
ing Nelson’s donation of a second 
gift to the fund, one of the dogs was 
named “Beersy” in her honor. 

A recent contribution of $3,600 by 
Mrs. DeMaris Jones made possible 
the purchase of the third dog which 
was named “Doc” in honor of Mrs. 
Jones’ late husband. 

The three dogs patrol Lincoln 
every night, are on call every day 


Gladys Beers Nelson displays a Communit, 
Service award 


and, when not on duty, live with 
their handlers. 

Others recognized in the LT&T- 
KFOR program during the past 
year were: 

Ray Svoboda of Ray’s Lawn and 
Home Care, who provided kerosene 
heaters to Americana nursing 
home during a power outage last 
winter. 

Al McDowell, who led last sea- 
son’s United Way campaign, the 
first campaign in a number of years 
to reach its set goal. 

The Tyrrell family, Lincoln flor- 
ists, who provide a birthday flower 
to each resident of Tabitha and 
Madonna homes. 

Gary Hill, who organized Con- 
tact, Inc., a nationwide program 
aiding ex-offenders. 

Kwik Shops of Lincoln, for mak- 
ing their neighborhood stores 
available as Block Homes for grade 
school children throughout the city 
of Lincoln. 

Union College, for general com- 
munity support and specifically for 
volunteer services through the 
Good Neighbor Center. 

Roger Anderson and Donna 
DeLair, who spearheaded a fund 
drive to repair Ballard Pool and 
open it for the children of Lincoln. 

Telecare volunteers, who call 
older citizens daily to be sure they 
are all right and to offer assistance 
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Mrs. Nelson (left) and Mrs. Jones (center) meet the new police dogs and their handlers while 


Police Chief Dean Leitner looks on. 


in emergencies. 

West A Community Association, 
which constructed a sidewalk and 
bike path along West A street using 
volunteer labor and contributed 
materials. 

The awards program is intended 
to call attention to the community 
service of individual citizens and 


also to inspire the same leadership 
by others, according to Roger 
Larson, vice president and general 
manager of KFOR. 

Art Thompson, LIT&T’s Public 
Relations manager, also views the 
program as a positive force in 
encouraging citizens to support 
their community. 


“Galloping Switchboard” Recalls Days When 
Operators Blended Operator and Household Duties 


The phrase ‘‘the galloping 
switchboard” brings forth visions 
of a pioneer society, a horse 
powered era which today seems 
clothed in an atmosphere of adven- 
ture and romance. So it is remark- 
ably appropriate that the old 
switchboard known by the unusual 
title was located in the historic 
settlement of Brownville, the oldest 
town in Nebraska and an early 
steamboat port and river crossing. 

The board got its name because it 
was mounted on casters and was 
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connected to the frame by a long, 
flexible cable, enabling the operator 
to move it from room to room. 

The one-position magneto board 
was located in the Brownville home 
of Chief Operator/Cashier Eliza- 
beth Morrison for 28 years. It was 
installed in 1914 and the casters 
and long cable were attached, at 
her request, so that she could move 
the board from one room to another 
and operate it while performing 
various household tasks. The gal- 
loping board remained in service 


until May 1, 1942, when it was 
replaced by an automatic board 
and the exhange was converted to 
dial. 

The normal position for the 
roaming board was in Miss Morri- 
son’s dining room, near a window, 
but the chief operator could move it 
adjacent to the kitchen door while 
preparing meals, or roll the board 
into her living room. 

Brownville has been a part of 
LT&T since 1919 when LT&T 
bought the Auburn Telephone 
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Company which operated the 
Brownville exchange. The commu- 
nity has had telephone service 
since March 1, 1903 when the first 
switchboard was installed in Miss 
Morrison’s home and when she 
started her telephone career. The 
galloping switchboard replaced 
that first model. 


When the rolling switchboard 
was taken out of service 41 years 
ago it was replaced by a North Elec- 
tric all relay automatic switching 
unit which was installed in the 
former Brownville theatre building. 


The new automatic board was de- 
signed to serve 40 lines but actually 
provided service to 60 town and 
rural subscribers. It had two trunks 
to nearby Auburn for long distance 
and trouble and information serv- 
ices. Forty-one years ago the nation 
was involved in World War II and 
virtually all the nation’s industry 
was converted to making war mate- 
rials. As a result, little telephone 
equipment was being produced. 
What telephone equipment that 
was manufactured was designated 
for military use. This installation 
was one of the last conversions to 
dial equipment to be made until 
after the end of the war. At the time 
of the coversion Miss Morrison re- 
tired from LT&T with 39 years of 
service. She died on March 20, 1957 
at the age of 80. 


The galloping switchboard was 
recently brought to public attention 
by Ray Blain, senior technical edi- 
tor of Telephony. He had received a 
request for information about the 
board from Richmond Maun, a tele- 
phone pioneer who had heard of the 
installation, but didn’t know 
exactly when or where it had been 
located. 

Blain mentioned the matter in 
his ‘‘Plant Man’s Notebook’ 
column in Telephony and was 
astounded to learn of three such 
switchboards, including the one at 
Brownville. The other two are in 
Missouri and Pennsylvania. 


Harold A. Jones, manager of 
Mid-Missouri Telephone Company, 
of Pilot Grove, Missouri, reported 
that from 1950 to 1958 their com- 
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Chief Operator Elizabeth Morrison takes a call on the castor-mounted ‘‘galioping switchboard’ 
located in the living room of her home. Installed in 1914, the switchboard was taken out of 


service in 1942 shortly after this photo was taken. 


pany had a switchboard with this 
arrangement in their Marshall 
Junction exchange. C. Murrill Col- 
burn, general field representative, 
Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion of Hillsdale, Michigan, said 
that in the late 1950’s while in- 
stalling dial trunks on magneto 
switchboards in northeastern Penn- 
sylvania, he encountered one 
mounted on casters. That switch- 
board was not only rolled into the 


bedroom to answer night calls, but 
also to the dining room table so 
that business would not interrupt 
meals. 

It was Peg Chronister, curator of 
the Museum of Independent Tele- 
phony at Abilene, Kansas, who 
identified the Brownville board as 
being a gailoping switchboard. A 
search into the company’s histori- 
cal files verified this fact and un- 
covered the accompanying photo. 
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Four Decades 
of Service 
Celebrated 
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Mary Tackett, Senior Vice President Charles Arnold 
(left) and Chairman of the Board Thomas C. Woods, Jr. 


Mary Tackett, operator at 
Nebraska City, was honor- 
ed on the occasion of her 
40th anniversary with 
LT&T at a luncheon at the 
Top of the First in Lin- 
coln. Attending were com- 
pany officers and officials. 
Also present were several 
co-workers and her hus- 
band, Paul. 

LT&T President James E. 
Geist recognized Tackett for 
her many years of service, 
noting that all of it was in 
one locality, a rarity in the 
company. 


LT&T Chairman of the 
Board Thomas C. Woods, 
Jr., presented Tackett with a 
service emblem and a wall 
clock. 

Tackett commented, 
“Things have changed. The 
office and people have 
changed. When I started we 
had the old headsets with 
two parts.” She recalled 
that those were replaced by 
the one-piece headsets 
which gave way to the pres- 
ent-day lightweight sets. 

“T’ve enjoyed working for 
the company,” Tackett said. 
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In Memoriam 


Howard 
Lahr 


Howard H. Lahr, re- 
tired wire chief at Hast- 
ings, died October 26. He 
had been retired since 1970. 

Lahr came to LT&T in 
1921 as a cable splicer’s 
helper in Lincoln. He left 
the company briefly in 
1923, but returned and 
moved to Hastings. During 
the next 3'4 decades he held 


jobs as cable splicer, spe- 


cialman, merit combina- 
tionman and switchman. 
In 1958 he was named chief 
testman and in June 1962 
became Hastings wire 
chief. 

For several years before 
his retirement, Lahr was 
the senior employee in 
terms of years with the 
Company and retired with 
48'4 years of service. 

Funeral services for Lahr 
were October 29 at Brand- 
Wilson Mortuary in Hast- 
ings with interment at 
Sunset Memorial Gardens, 
Hastings. 


Marie L. Stevens, re- 
tired Hastings operator, 
died November 10. She had 
been retired since October 
1, 1945. 

Stevens started her tele- 
phone career in 1914 and 
continued it for 31 years. 
She began as an operator 
and held several positions 
in the Traffic Department 
before becoming day su- 
pervisor several years 
before retiring. Upon 
retirement she and her 
husband moved to Okla- 
homa city where he entered 
the brokerage business. 
Later Mrs. Stevens re- 
turned to Hastings. 

Her 38 years of retire- 
ment was the second long- 
est among current retirees. 

Graveside services were 


held November 14 at 
Dresden, Kansas. 


Retirements 


Virginia 
Coffey 


Gay 
Henderson 


Joel 
Murray 


Floyd 
Scott 


Virginia Coffey, Lin- 
coln, retired November 7 
after a full year on sickness 
disability. She had over 31 
years of service with the 
company, all of it as an 
operator. 


Coffey started her career 
in Seward in August 1952 
as a long distance operator. 
When that exchange was 
converted to direct distance 
dialing and the toll unit 
discontinued in the spring 
of 1958, she transferred to 
Lincoln, working in the 
Number Services unit. 
However she continued to 
live in Seward and com- 
mute to work. 


She recently had a knee 
joint replaced with an arti- 
ficial one and says that she 
may have the other re- 
placed later. 


‘“‘T hope to travel to Cali- 
fornia later to see a sister,”’ 
she said. In the meantime 
she is getting out to walk a 
little each day the weather 
permits. 
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Service Anniversaries 


Gay T. Henderson re- 
tired Nov. 1, closing a ca- 
reer of 47 years and two 
months with LT&T. 

He joined LT&T in 
August 1936 as a telegraph 
messenger in York and in 
the following year became 
a construction worker there 
before moving to the Lin- 
coln shop. 

Henderson was in mil- 
itary service for nearly four 
years during World War II, 
and was recalled for two 
more years of service dur- 
ing the Korean War in the 
early 1950s. 

His telephone career 
includes work as a shop- 
man, combinationman, 
switchboardman, engineer- 
ing assistant, engineer, 
and assistant to the super- 
visor of Supply. In 1978 he 
went to the newly formed 
LT&T subsidiary, Lincoln 
Telephone Service and Sup- 
ply Company and he has re- 
mained there. 

In a response to an in- 
quiry about his retirement 
plans Henderson said, “I’m 
going to retire and fade 
away.’ He went on to ex- 
plain that he has no defi- 
nite plans other than a long 
list of chores to do around 
his home and the intention 
to spend more time each 
summer at his trailer in 
Harlan county, fishing and 
boating. 


Joel Murray, Hastings 
combination technician, 
retired October 29, closing 
a career of more than 28 
years. Murray started his 
career aS a groundman at 
Lincoln and later worked 
as a lineman at York and 
Hastings and as a combi- 
nationman at Geneva and 
Hastings. He has been at 
Hastings since 1960. 

His retirement plans are 
to spend more time with his 
hobbies of gardening and 
fishing, to work on some 
small projects around his 
home and to do some pic- 
ture framing for his son. He 
also hopes to become more 
involved in the Masonic 
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lodge and to spend some 
time traveling. 


Floyd Scott, Lincoln, re- 
tired Oct. 31 after being on 
sickness disability for a full 
year. He joined the com- 
pany aS a groundman in 
September 1963 and in 
March 1965 became a line- 
man, and in September of 
that year a frame attend- 
ant. Since 1968 he had been 
a combination technician. 

At the completion of his 
sickness disability benefits, 
Scott retired and he imme- 
diately moved to Texas, 
where it is hoped the 
warmer climate will prove 
beneficial. 
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35 years 


Velma Bock 
Geneva 

35 years/ 
November 


Joseph Garrett 
Geneva 

35 years/ 
November 


Lyle Higgins 
Lincoln 

35 years/ 
November 


Jack Ruble 
Lincoln 

35 years/ 
September 


Irene Stolz 
Lincoln 

35 years/ 
November 
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30 years 


Carol Alien 
Lincoln 
30 years/October 


Donald Hessler 
Lincoln . 
30 years/ October 


25 years 


Opal Munson 
Humboldt 

25 years 
November 
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Virgil Vermaas 
Lincoln 

25 years/ 
November 


20 years 


Luella House 
Nebraska City 
20 years/October 


Darrel McCartney 
Hastings 

20 years 
November 


Gary Ridgley 
Wahoo 

20 years 
November 


15 years 


David Berkland 
Lincoln 

15 years 
September 


Timothy Gillispie 
Lincoln 
15 years’ October 


Vera Mae Kahler 
Lincoln 
15 years’ October 


Stan Petersen 
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15 years October | 
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Also observing 


anniversaries: 

JoAnn Knapp Pamela Hofpar 

Lincoln Lincoln 
Dorothy 30 years/November 5 years/October 
Rasmussen Max Stierwalt Timothy Nevitt Selma Dougherty Jeanne Kalkwarf 
Hastings Hebron Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln 


15 years/October 10 years/October 5 years/October 15 years/October 5 years/October 


Linda Hermsmeier Lowell Keedy 
Beatrice Lincoln 


5 years 15 years/October 5 years/November 
Andrea Hoffart Nella Krumme 
Lincoln Lincoln 
15 years/October 5 years/October 
Kimberly Margaret Puls John Lehman, Jr. 
James Whitehead Bassinger Joanna Puchalla Lincoln Lincoln 


Geneva 
15 years/October 


15 years/October 5 years/October 
Charlene Thuman Martin Meinzer 


Tecumseh 
5 years/October 


Nebraska City 
5 years/October 


Hastings Lincoln 
10 15 years/October 5 years/October 
years Luann Ball Michael Morrison 
Lincoln Lincoln 


10 years/October 5 years/October 
Barbara Bomberger Sherry Peters 


David Armstron Lincoln Lincoln 
Lincoln ° Daniel Bohling Mary Tous Tp eee OEE ee er 
10 years/ Lincoln Lincoln Donald Jurgens Rochelle Tonniges 
November 5 years/October 5 years/October Beatrice Lincoln 
10 years/October 5 years/October 
William Mays Elsie Weger 
Lincoln Lincoln 
10 years/October 5 years/November 
Gary Neill 
Lincoln 


Dennis Martin 10 years/ November 


Lincoln Steve Evans Sharon Petty 
10 years/ Lincoln Lincoln 
November 5 years/August 10 years/October 


Donald Born 
Lincoln 

5 years/ November 
Teresa Daniels 
Lincoln 

5 years/October 


Gary Roller Steven Lohmeier Susan Henrickson 


Lincoln Tecumseh Lincoln 
10 years/ 5 years/ 5 years/ November 
November November 
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